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THE PRESENT STATE OF GEOLOGY. 


Tue present state of geological know- 
ledge, with its possible application to 
Parpores of economic utility, is a subject 
well worthy of consideration. It is not 
absolutely necessary to understand a 
thing ourselves, in order to be con- 
vinced that it may be serviceable to 
others, or beneficial to society at large. 
The interest attached to this diversi- 
fied, romantic, and highly fascinating 
science, is not confined to the stu- 
dent, who collects minerals and fossils 
for private instruction or amusement ; 
or to the solitary philosopher, who bu- 
ries himself in books and museums, 
dreaming away existence in the ac- 
quirement of information, which often 
perishes with himself. It extends to 
the engineer, the agriculturist, the mi- 
ner, the mechanic, the artisan, the 
architect of the palace, and the la- 
bourer who cultivates the soil—to near- 
ly all who are engaged in the practical 
avocations of ordinary life, with many 
of the simplest of which its most im- 
portant discoveries are connected. 

In devoting a short article to this 
topic, we propose to occupy the space 
allotted, in general remarks and a few 
general deductions, rather than in a 
minute or connected review of the 
books named at foot,* referring to 
them (and others) as occasion may 
require, These works are among the 
most recent, and may be classed with 
the most valuable contributions to a 


* «The Geological Observer.” 


By Sir Henry T. De la Beche. 


field of literature, well stocked with 
distinguished writers and eminent au- 
thorities. Even fifteen years ago, 
Professor Phillips in his ‘Guide to 
Geology,” while giving a selection of . 
authors, who illustrate the history 
of particular formations or districts, 
says, ‘‘ many of great merit, especially 
foreign, are unavoidably omitted. The 
mere list of eminent authors, and titles 
of their works, would fill a volume.” 

Since that date, with the progressive 
advancement of the science, the illus- 
trative publications have increased in 
a tenfold ratio. 

A great proportion of the standard 
works on geology are inaccessible to 
the general reader, from the expensive 
form in which they have appeared. 
Others from having been privately 
printed. The latter practice seems 
both ill-judged and inconsistent (not 
to say, selfish) on any subject embrac- 
ing general utility. A particular in- 
stance may be named in Professor 
M‘Coy’s “ Synopsis of the Carbonifer- 
ous, or Mountain Limestone District 
of Ireland;” an admirable treatise (and 
the only one) on a most important for- 
mation, teeming with organic remains 
to such an extent, that it may be said, 
almost without exaggeration, to be en- 
tirely composed of them. A very li- 
mited impression was struck off, and the 
copies were either distributed in public 
libraries, or given to a few favoured 
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individuals. Neither interest nor dis- 
bursement can place this volume on the 
shelves of the geological collector. 

The * Paleontographical Society,” 
established in 1848, deserves the ut- 
most praise and encouragement. For 
a trifling annual subscription of one 

inea, an average of three monographs 
in quarto is supplied to each member. 
The plates are beautifully executed, 
and the letter-press descriptions writ- 
ten by the leading professors of the 
day. We know no other channel 
through which the same amount of 
value could be obtained for the same 
money. There has also lately been 
instituted, under the superintendence 
of an experienced geologist, Mr. E. 
Charlesworth, Curator of the York 
Museum, a ‘ British Natural History 
Society,” the object of which is, by 
raising a fund, to distribute among the 
subscribers series of fossils, so as to 
enable them, at a comparatively very 
small cost, to establish a large collec- 
tion. Above forty thousand specimens 
have thus been distributed in sets, de- 
rived hitherto from the tertiary de- 
posits of the Isle of Wight, and the 
adjacent Hampshire cliffs. These spe- 
cimens are very perfect and beantifal ’ 
and if adequately encouraged, the con- 
ductors purpose extending their ar- 
rangements to collecting and distribut- 


ing, in a similar way, the fossils of 


the mountain limestone of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Kildare. A single 
subscription of 12s. 6d. entitles the 
party to a suite of one hundred speci- 
mens, embracing examples of forty 
species; and so on ina similar propor- 
tion, by doubling or trebling the amount 
paid. The geological student should 
not suffer the advantages offered by 
these societies to escape, or lose the 
opportunity of thus acquiring know- 
ledge with a trifling expenditure of 
time and money, two valuable commo- 
dities, which all cannot afford to dis- 
burse with equal liberality. 

** The weal of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have plea- 
sure therein.” ‘These clear and im- 
— words of the Psalmist are se- 
ected by the Rev. Dr. J. Pye Smith, 
to head the opening chapter of his 
most agreeable and instructive volume, 
on the relation between Scripture and 
Geology, published about twelve years 
since. He has chosen them as an 
apposite text to introduce his subject, 
nor should they ever be lost sight of in 


pursuing geological inquiry, or in ex- 
amining the phenomena so plainly and 
palpably preserved and held forward 
to the eye and heart desirous of know- 
ledge, for the express purpose of in- 
vestigation. 

These physical evidences of other 
dispositions of the material world, 
distinct from, and by myriads of ages 
antecedent to those which now exist, 
were not placed where they are with- 
out object or arrangement. Neither 
did they assume special form and clas- 
sified position, by chance, by any 
self-dependent faculty, and immutable 
progressive law in nature, nor by any 
exercise of inherent, individual power 
or attribute. They are there by the 
single fiat or will of the Creator of all 
things ; so arranged and planned in 
the changes and revolutions of matter 
produced by his omnipotent wisdom, 
to instruct man, the representative of 
himself on earth, his last and greatest 
work, made expressly after his own 
image, unconnected with, and unpro- 
duced by any inferior or intermediate 
agency, his sole responsible creature ; 
and to assist him in the development of 
truth. They are land-marks, and 
directing beacons, designed by a su- 
perintending power to encourage and 
enlighten him in his course; and not 
breakers, shifting sands, or bewildering 
meteors, to entangle and destroy his 
vessel, or drive him from his haven of 
refuge. The organic remains of for- 
mer worlds, so profusely distributed 
throughout our planet in its present 
state, have been aptly designated “* Me- 
dals of Creation,” and ‘ Footprints of 
the Creator,” To prove that they 
are so, to ascertain their history, to 
apply the knowledge thence derived to 
our own moral and intellectual im- 
provement, and in so doing to glorifi 
the one great source from whence all 
things emanate; this must surely be 
considered an ennobling and profitable 
exercise of man’s intellect—a just 
adaptation of the faculties and oppor- 
tunities which have been pre-eminently 
accorded to him, 

To this sole end, and with this single 
object, the rational disciples of geology 
employ their time, and direct their en- 
deavours. The visions of enthusiasm, 
and the mischievous dogmas of infide- 
lity, will in due course be reduced to 
reason, or compelled to retire from the 
field of discussion. Magna est veritas 
et prevalebit. In this case, all must be 
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clear and convincing. Objection must 
be answered by fact, and argument 
vanquished by instance. Positive proof 
must be opposed to ingenious sophistry. 
In mere commonplace disquisitions, 
obscurity is injurious; on a leading 
point of ethical truth or religious con- 
= mystification or doubt is fa- 
tal. 

The scriptural passage quoted above 
has often been used and appealed to, 
as bearing directly on the subject of 
geology. That it does so, appears suf- 
ficiently evident, but only in connexion 
with all. other matters comprised within 
the system or arrangement of the uni- 
verse. Each separate operation of na- 
ture, each minute illustration of the 
presiding providence which governs the 
external world, is included in the sen- 
tence. Any attempt atindividual, exclu- 
sive application (which has more than 
once been set forward inthe case of geo- 
logy), is equally unnecessary and unte- 
nable. Such narrow reasoning weakens 
its own cause by relying on evidence 
which proves nothing. 

Not very many years since, when 
geology began to assume general im- 
portance, to attract general attention, 
and to be received as an acknowledged 
science, religious people became alarm- 
ed, lest, as they said and feared, too 
close an investigation of the new and 
startling doctrine should impugn the 
Mosaic history of creation, or strike at 
the foundations of revealed religion. 
The clamour was natural, but the 
cause imaginary. The sound geolo- 
gists, convinced they were right, boldly 
challenged the most scrutinising in- 
quiry. Never mind, said they, ap- 
parent discrepancies at first sight. 
They exist only on the surface, and 
will easily be reconciled. They re- 
semble the morning mists which he- 
rald the brightness of day, and will 
all disappear as the subject is more 
carefully examined. The writings of 
Moses are inspired; the Bible is, un- 
questionably, the Word of God; it is 
a true record. The evidences of geo- 
logy are actual, not imaginary. They 
are physical, tangible, before us, around 
us, in our hands, subject to our sight, 
and offered to our researches. They 
prove themselves. They are not ar- 
guments, but facts. You cannot deny 
them, for if you do, your own senses 
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confute you. The sacred records exist ; 
the disinterred organic memorials exist 
along with them. They stand side by 
side. Both are true. ‘Truth cannot 
oppose truth, each must support the 
other. They are branches of the same 
tree, derived from the same stem, and 
deduce authenticity from the same pa- 
rent source. 

Many prejudices were to be encoun- 
‘snghanhenan difficulties surmounted, 
although, fortunately, the days of dark. 
ness and tyranny had gone by, when 
Galileo was consigned to the dungeons 
of the Inquisition for demonstrating 
the rotatory motion of the earth, and 
Harvey had to encounter the tender 
investigation of the Star Chamber for 
discovering the circulation of the blood. 
Towards the end of the last century, 
the Canon Recupero, a learned natu- 
ralist of Catania, had like to have got 
into trouble with his Diocesan for dis- 
covering the antiquity of Etna, which, 
though a mountain of yesterday when 
compared with the Grampians of Scot- 
land, the Mendips of Somerset, or the 
Granites of Wicklow, he ascertained to 
be at least more than 14,000 years old. 
It requires two thousand years and up- 
wards to form a scanty soil on the sur- 
face of a lava. In sinking a pit near 
Iaci Reale, of a great depth, seven 
distinct lavas were pierced through, 
one under the other, the surfaces of 
which were parallel, and most of them 
covered with a thick bed of rich earth. 
**« The eruption which formed the low- 
est of these lavas,” says the Canon, 
‘‘if we may be allowed to reason from 
analogy, must have flowed from the 
mountain at least 14,000 years ago.” 
Recupero who was timid and orthodox, 
was exceedingly embarrassed by his 
own discoveries. Moses, he said, hung 
like a dead weight upon him, and blunt- 
ed all his zeal for inquiry, while, at the 
same time, he could not reject the phy- 
sical evidences he beheld. The Bi- 
shop of Catania settled the question, 
by ordering him instantly to make his 
mountain young enough to agree with 
Moses, or take the consequences. “I 
could have wished,” says Bishop Wat- 
son, ‘he had shut up his mouth with 
an argument, rather than the threat of 
an ecclesiastical censure.’* 

But “time and the hour” have 
worked their full effect; and, with 


* See Brydone’s Travels in Sicily, and Bishop Watson’s Letter to Gibbon. 
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very few exceptions, those who cavil- 
led against the existence of earlier 
forms of matter, have discovered that 
the reasoning submitted to them was 
sound, the test unimpeachable, and the 
result satisfactory. Geology, fairly in- 
terpreted, supports natural and reveal- 
ed religion, in every point. The pious 
alarmists have gained an additional en- 
trenchment where they apprehended a 
breaching battery. 

Then arose ingenious, multiplied, 
and inconclusive discussions, on the 
supposed length of the six days of crea- 
tion. Whether each was a year, or a 
lustrum, or a decade, or a century, or 
simply twenty-four hours, according 
to our present division and estimate of 
time. All this afforded good scope for 
theological eloquence and argumenta- 
tion, with, as usual, some sacrifice of 
temper, but was and is quite unnces- 


sary for geological proof or purpose. 
The first two verses of Genesis were 
all that either required. << In the be- 


ginning, God created the heaven and 
the earth :—and the earth was without 


form and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.” ‘There is an 
interval of undefined duration between 
these two epochs, that of the first pro- 


duction of matter, and the time when 
it had become shapeless. This interval 
suffices for all the successive cata- 
clysms, which alternately submersed 
and upheaved the various ingredients 
of which our planet the earth is com- 


posed, until it was finally remodelled 
from its last chaotic state for the re- 
ception of man, its new inhabitant, 
with the new race of animals, then also 
for the first time created, to be subject 
to his rule, and subservient to his ne- 
cessities, 


It is needless here to recapitulate the 
arguments leading to this conclusion, so 
ably and convincingly set forth by Dr. 
Buckland, Dean of Westminster, Dr. 
Pye Smyth, Professor Sedgwick, Pro- 
fessor Silliman, of Yale College, Con- 
necticut, Dr. Conybeare, Mr. Joshua 
‘Trimmer, and other eminently learned 
and religious authorities. For a single 
selection, the opinion of the late Dr. 
Chalmers (who examined long and de- 
cided cautiously) may be introduced, 
as quoted by the Dean of Westminster 
in his celebrated Bridgewater Treatise, 
entitled, ‘‘Geology and Mineralogy 
considered with Reference to Natural 
Theology :”"— 


**Thave great satisfaction in finding 
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that the view of this subject, which I 
have here expressed, and have long en- 
tertained, is in perfect accordance with 
the highly valuable opinion of Dr. Chal- 
mers, recorded in the following passages 
of his ‘ Evidence of the Christian Reve- 
lation,’ Chap. VII. :—‘ Does Moses ever 
say, that when God created the heavens 
and the earth, he did more at the time 
alluded to than transform them out of 
peereates existing materials? Or does 

e ever say that there was not an inter- 
val of many ages between the first act 
of creation described in the first verse of 
the book of Genesis, and said to have 
been performed at the beginning, and 
those more detailed operations, the ac- 
count of which commences at the second 
verse, and which are described to us as 
having been performed in so many days? 
Or, finally, does he ever make us under- 
stand that the genealogies of man went 
any farther than to fix the antiquity of 
the species, and, of consequence, that 
they left the antiquity of the globe a free 
subject for the speculation of philoso- 
phers.’” 

On the influence of progressive proof 
as leading to conviction, no case more 
decisive could be produced than that 
of so clear an arguer, and so thoroughly 
a religious man as Dr. Chalmers. In 
his work on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity, already referred to, he devoted 
a chapter to the refutation of what he 
then called the ‘scepticism of geolo- 
gists.” ‘Twenty years after, in his pub- 
lication on Natural Theology, he com- 
menced his considerations respecting 
the origin of the world with a section 
headed, ‘* The Geological Argument 
in behalf of a Deity.” 

It having been found that Scripture 
and geology might easily be reconciled 
by those who were desirous of finding 
them in accordance, some writers who 
still questioned the great antiquity of 
the earth, although they could not dis- 
pute the evidence of successive changes, 
set themselves to prove that all these 
transformations in the crust or surface 
of the terrestrial globe had taken place 
within the six thousand and odd years 
which have elapsed since the creation 
of man; that the powers of Omnipo- 
tence had been quiescent except during 
thatinconsiderable segment of time; that 
stratification and fossilisation of every 
kind were produced at the Noachian 
Deluge; and that all which geology 
presents and claims, must be taken as 
tokens -and relies of that mighty but 
recent occurrence. Among the earli- 
est and best-known supporters of this 
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doctrine we may enumerate De Saus- 
sure, Professor De Luc, and his editor, 
the Rev. H. De La Fite, the Rev. Jo- 


seph Townsend, in his “‘ Character of 


Moses,” and Mr. Granville Penn, in 
his work called ‘ A comparative Esti- 
mate of the Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies.” We believe the present 
Dean of York to be the latest defender 
of a theory which has been sufficiently 
shown to be quite impossible. All these 
zealous but mistaken advocates wasted 
considerable time and ink on works, 
some of which were scantily circulated, 
excited but little attention, and gained 
few converts to their side of the argu- 
ment. 

These writers are men of religious 
conviction, thoroughly impressed with 
a sense of the truth of sacred history, 
and the possibility of reconciling that 
truth with the memorials which the earth 
itself presents. They fail only through 
the means they adopt, and the road on 
which they travel, to arrive at a safe 
conclusion. A reconciliation of con- 
flicting evidence is not to be accom- 
plished by referring all the various 
changes which have taken place to the 
1655. years comprised within the crea- 
tion of Adam and the day when the 
generation of Noah went into the ark, 
**and the ark went upon the face of 
the waters.” The regular super-posi- 
tion of strata, the enormous thickness 
and solidity of some of the formations, 
the time they must have taken in de- 
positing, and the strength and force 
with which they are cemented toge- 
ther; the vegetable nature of coal, 
which is now ‘clearly ascertained, and 
the 120,000 years which the Newcastle 
bed alone is calculated to have requir- 
ed for production ; the inconceivable 
number of organic occupants which 

the world could not have contained 
altogether; so opposed in nature ; so 
incongruous in habits;* these and many 
other physical evidences subvert the 
doctrine of limitation, and demonstrate 
unanswerably that a preadamite world 


did exist for countless ages, formed of 


materials and elements similar to those 
we see, investigate, and tread upon, 
but differently arranged and modified. 
Man could never have been coeval or 
contemporaneous with the animal cre- 
ation which preceded him, and was 
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not made for his dominion. With all 
his mental and intellectual superiority, 
he could not physically have disputed 
territory with the gigantic iguanodon, 
the ravenous hyleosaur, the “rapid ich- 
thyosaur or plesiosaur, the enormous 
megalosaurus, the massive, stately 
mastodon, or the colossal megatherium. 
They were never formed or intended 
to be denizens of the same community, 
or to hold intercourse or fellowship. 
The age of reptiles was distinct from 
the age of the large mammalia, and 
that of man widely removed from 
either. Our world was not for them 
nor theirs for us. 

According to the best evidence, the 
deluge recorded in Scripture was a 
gradual overwhelming of the earth by 

water, for the purpose of sweeping 
away all living things, except those 
only preserved in the ark. ‘This was 
followed by a slow subsidence of the 
same agent ; but in neither proceeding 
were there the violent convulsions or 
disruptions which geological changes 
require. In the words of Dr. Buck- 
land, ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,”—* It 
has been justly argued, that as the rise 
of the waters of the Mosaic deluge is 
represented to have been gradual, and 
of short duration, they would have 
produced comparatively little change 
on the surface of the country over- 
flowed. The large preponderance of 
extinct species among the animals we 
find in caves, and in superficial deposits 
of diluvium, and the non-discovery of 
human bones along with them, afford 
other strong reasons for referring these 
species to a period anterior to the cre- 
ation of man.” This is a remarkable 
and valuable recantation, by a leading 
geologist, of a theory which he himself 
had laboured to establish, and which, 
on further examination, he was com- 
pelled to abandon. In his celebrated 
treatise, ‘* Reliquie Diluvianz,” pub- 
lished in 1823, he had referred all the 
bones of animals, and other remains, 
discovered in Kirkdale Cavern, York- 
shire, to the period of the Mosaic in- 
undation. Professor Sedgwick, who 
had entertained similar notions, also 
renounced them from the chair of the 
Geological Society in 1831, On these, 
and other changes of opinion, together 
with the resignation of some insuffi. 


* In the confined district of Tilgate Forest alone, Dr. Mantell discovered the re- 
mains of above eighty individuals of the Iguanodon species. 
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ciently proved hypotheses, to make 
room for more solid ones, the opponents 
of geology exulted and clapped their 
hands, and then threw in the teeth of 
its supporters the charge, that because 
they were not eed among them- 
selves, and unanimous, their science 
was nought. We should like to know 
what science or invention, in its non- 
age and progress towards maturity, 
could be found good under this postu- 
latum ? Dr. Buckland replied, with 
sound reasoning, ‘It is argued’ un- 
fairly against geology, that because its 
followers are as yet agreed on no com- 
plete and incontrovertible theory of 
the earth, and because early opinions, 
advanced on imperfect evidence, have 
yielded in succession to more extensive 
discoveries, therefore nothing certain 
is known upon the whole subject, and 
that all geological deductions must be 
crude, unauthentic, and conjectural. 
Admitting that we have much to learn, 
we contend that much sound know- 
ledge has been already acquired, and 
we protest against the rejection of 
established parts, because the whole is 
not yet made perfect.” In the thirteen 
ears which have elapsed since Dr. 
3uckland penned these lines, geology 
has made a giant stride in advance; 
from a few conjectural theories, many 
of them not more than half a century 
old, it is rising fast into a proved sci- 
ence, as Herschel has pronounced it, 
second only to astronomy in the mag- 
nitude and sublimity of the objects of 
which it treats, and almost equally 
wonderful in its scope and discoveries. 
Some very pious and orthodox writers 
question whether the Noachian deluge 
was universal, and produce reasonable 
arguments to show it was not necessary 
it should be so for the purpose intend- 
ed. Among other corroborative evi- 
dences, the actual existence of trees in 
Central Africa and America, said to be 
older than the date assigned to that 
event, is brought forward to support 
this hypothesis: it being impossible that 
vegetable, any more than animal mat- 
ter, could endure for ten months under 
water without decomposition or decay.* 
In the words of Dr. Pye Smith, “Cer- 
tainly the experiment cannot be tried ; 
but all analogy, all physiological rea- 
soning from the functions of vegetable 
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life, decide in the negative, and deter- 
mine that elephants, and oxen, and 
men might live so long under water, 
almost as well as dicotyledonous trees.” 
If the gigantic Baobab (Adansonia di- 
gitata) of Senegal, and the Taxodium 
(Cypressus disticha) of Mexico, be as 
old as Mons. de Candolle and other 
eminent naturalists maintain them to 
be, it is quite certain they never could 
have been covered over by the deluge, 
and that the deluge never covered the 
countries where they are to be found. 

When the ark rested on Ararat, and 
the family of Noah, with their train of 
attendant animals, came forth from 
long confinement, in all probabi- 
lity they stepped out on a world, in out- 
ward form and attributes, but little 
changed from that which they had left. 
The olive remained standing while the 
waters were abating. This fact, which 
is beyond the solution of philosophical 
inquiry, imparts to the flood altogether 
the character of a preternatural event 
(according to Sir C. Lyell, “Principles 
of Geology”), and in this light we sus- 
pect it must ever be considered. That 
the deluge, with all its accompanying 
incidents as related by Moses, occurred, 
we cannot be permitted to doubt ; but 
on the question as to whether any traces 
of it now exist on the earth, we may 
answer with Professors Sedgwick and 
Buckland, * none have yet been found, 
and perhaps it is not intended that they 
ever should be found.” 

On a topic so important, and open- 
ing such an extensive arena of discus- 
sion, there has been exhibited, as was 
to be expected, much angry feeling; a 
great diversity of reasoning, with con- 
siderable shifting, skirmishing, fencing, 
advancing, and retreating, before the 
parties engaged, fairly joined issue in 
the conflict, and came to a decision. 
It could have been wished there had 
been more personal civility, as well as 
greater simplicity of language, in these 
and other similar conflicts. Much time 
is commonly wasted, hard words ex- 
changed, and learned expletives, with 
a new-fangled phraseology, are bandied 
about in unintelligible profuseness. 
There have not been wanting irreve- 
rent scoffers, who compare these out- 
rageously scientific controversies to 
what Squire Ralpho calls ‘cobwebs 


* See Supplementary Note lL. at page 440 of Dr. Pye Smith’s “ Scripture and Geo- 
logy” on the longevity of trees, where many authorities are quoted. 
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of the brain,” and charges on the good 
knight Sir Hudibras as the abuse of 
human learning, 
“ That renders all the avenues 

To truth, impervious and abstruse, 

By making plain things in debate, 

By art perplext and intricate : 

For as in sword and buckler fight 

All blows do on the target light, 

So, when men argue, the great’st part 

O’ th’ contest falls on terms of art, 

Until the fustian stuff be spent, 

And then they fall to th’ argument.” 


Notwithstanding the rapid progress 
of geological science, with the clearing 
up of many obscurities and impedi- 
ments, we suspect some time must yet 
elapse before it becomes popular in the 
usual acceptation of the term. It is 
too essentially scientific for the mil- 
lion, and yet we scarcely know how 
this is to be remedied. Learning loves 
not willingly to dispense with its clas- 
sical derivations, its Greek and Latin 
compounds, its sesquipedalian nomi- 
natives; while the unlettered or half- 
educated disciple finds it difficult either 
to understand or remember them. 
Something might be done on the road 
to simplification, if one general nomen- 
clature was agreed on and established, 
instead of leaving every professor or 
discoverer to adopt his own according 
to his individual views, and the loca- 
lity of his researches. But this, if at 
all practicable, must be a work of slow 
progression, resulting from constant 
intercourse, a perfect understanding 
between distant parties, and very en- 
lightened views. Even the great Ex- 
hibition has not yet brought the ends 
of the world into such close contact, as 
to induce all mankind to work together 
on one concentric principle of general 
improvement. 

It would be very desirable if some 
limit or restrictive power could be laid 
on the practice so unsparingly adopted 
lately, of multiplying species of fossil 
shells upon the most minute and some- 
times almost microscopic variation. 
The ambition of contributors to seek 
the alluring immortality of a name is 
natural and laudable enough ; but, at 
the same time, science is terribly en- 
cumbered by these unnecessary aug- 
mentations. This remark may be par- 
ticularly applied to the families of 
Ammonitide, Spirifere, and Terebra- 
tule, which are becoming almost end- 
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less. On the slightest difference in the 
position or course of a siphuncle, the 
structure of a hinge, the circularity of 
a whorl, the shape of an aperture, or 
the number of septa and strie in a 
specimen, a hard name is immediately 
invented, and a new species proclaim- 
ed. For instances, may be named two 
fossils of the lias formation, or alum 
shale at Whitby, the Ammonites An- 
nulatus and Angulatus of Sowerby, 
which are so nearly identical that the 
most experienced examiner can with 
difficulty distinguish one from the 
other.* Also many of the smaller 
terebratule, or atrype as they are 
sometimes called, of the carboniferous 
limestone. A man is not less an indi- 
vidual of the Genus Bimana, Species 
Homo, because he happens to have a 
Roman nose two inches longer than 
the usual allowance, or one leg a little 
shorter than the other, or six fingers 
on his right hand and five on his left. 
He may be a variety, or an exception, 
or an eccentricity, if you please ; but 
he is still a man, homo simplex, and 
certainly not a new species. If half 
the so-denominated new species were 
classified and amalgamated with the 
old ones, it would materially elucidate 
the study of fossil remains, and dimi- 
nish, to his infinite comfort, the labour 
of the student. ‘There has also been a 
very unhandsome and immoral piracy 
ae by some unconscientious geo- 
ogists against unsuspecting or defunct 
brethren in the article of names, which 
have been appropriated without scru- 
ple or acknowledgment in many cases, 
Among the ill-used may be set forth 
prominently Mr. W. Martin, author of 
‘* Petrificata Derbiensia,” who publish- 
ed, in 1809, a valuable work on the lime- 
stone fossils of Derbyshire, and con- 
taining (with the exception of ‘‘ Ure’s 
Rutherglen”) the earliest figured ex- 
amples from that formation. Martin’s 
names of the fossils he discovered have 
been unceremoniously and remorse- 
lessly pillaged from him by succeeding 
labourers, with little reference to the 
original parent. His book and Ure’s 
are scarce, and are worth consulting 
as early pioneers. The plates to “ Pe. 
trificata Derbiensia” are as faithful as 
they are elegantly engraved, 

Mr. W. Smith, who has been com- 


* Several of the oolitic ammonites appear quite the same, though all have different 
names assigned to them. The entire number includes nearly five hundred species, 
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plimented with the title of the Father 
of English Geology, in 1815 published 
his Geologic al Map of England, the 
result of many years’ laborious personal 
examination, and long journeys on foot. 
It has, as a matter of course, been im- 
proved and augmented by more re- 
cent discoveries ; but will ever remain 
an invaluable memorial of his ability 
and untiring perseverance, an acquisl- 
tion which may be added to, but can 
never be disregarded or set aside. 
D’Aubisson, in praise of this map, says, 
“© What many celebrated mineralogists 


have accomplished for a small part of 


Germany only during half acentury, has 
been effected by a single indiv idus il for 
the whole of Engl: und,” But William 
Smith bestowed even a greater benefit 
on geological science in his treatise en- 
titled “ Strata identified by Organic 
Remains,” in which he ascertained and 


clearly demonstrated that the order of 


succession among stratified rocks was 
never inverted, although some are oc- 
casionally absent in particular loc: 

lities, and that they may be recognised 


and compared at the opposite ends of 


the earth by their characteristic fossils. 

This is by far the most valuable gene- 

ral rule which has yet been laid down, 
and may be invari: ably depended on by 
the geological i inquirer. It is not pre- 

ter ded there are no exceptions ; such 
are equally well known to exist, although 
the identical species are peculiar, and 
confined to identical formations, begin- 
ning and ending with them; yet now 
and then a stray individual escapes into 
the next series, and is perpetuated for 
a time; while in two instances, the 
Nautilus and Terebratula, they have 
been preserved throughout from the 
Cambrian group, the earliest produc- 
ing organic remains, down to the new- 

est tertiary inclusive, without a single 
break or Omission in the chain, and 
both exist still among recent genera. 
There is more simplifie: ation, and with 
it moré advantage to science, in this 
one conclusion, which is admitted by 
all sound geologists to be incontrover- 

tible, than i in many ponderous volumes 

of reasoning not derived from practical 
observation. Notwithstanding the pre- 

sent advanced state of geologic: il know- 
ledge, we must still expe ct mistakes, 
erroneous conjectures, and varying 
theories, before we can establish a 
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practical science as perfectly harmo- 
nious in all its parts as mathematics or 
astronomy. But Cuvier and eompa- 
rative anatomy have rendered it impos- 
sible that the world should again be en- 
tertained by the wild speculations of a 
Scheuchzer, who, in 1726, declared a 
salamander or batrachian reptile from 
the quarries of ningen* to be a fossil 
man, *‘ Homo diluvii testis,” or a hu- 
man witness of the Deluge; neither 
shall we again be my stified by the 
sarlier and more daring imposition of 
a Mazurier, who, in 1613, having found 
the bones of a mastodon in a sandpit, 
near the Chateau de Chaumon, gave 
out that he excavated them from a se- 
pulchre, thirty feet in length, on which 
was inscribed Teutobochus Rex; and 
that the said bones were the gigantic 
skeleton of Teutobochus, King of the 
Cimbri, killed in the great battle 
where he and his nation were destroy- 
ed by Marius, 101 years before the 
Christian era. These occasional ab- 
surdities are inseparable from the pro- 
gress of all scientific investigation, but 
geology, from its complicated nature, 
is pre-eminently exposed to them. 

“ Footprints of the Creator” is the 
title of a very well-written and ex. 
tremely interesting volume, by Mr. 
Hugh Miller, of “Edinburgh, whose 
name has already obtained honourable 
note in the records of Geology. He 
established an enduring re putation by 
his work on the ‘‘Old Red Sandstone” 
of Scotland, first published in 1841, 
That important formation was then 
but little known, and he being among 
the earliest investigators who examined 
it in careful de tail, the result of his re- 
searches proved i in a high degree valu- 
able and satisfactory. “W ith no appa- 
rent pretence, and without any pre- 
liminary flourish of trumpets, his book 
at once became popular. There is 
pure ore in every chapter, unmixed 
with dross, and a simple, forcible style, 
in which amusement is pleasingly 
blended with instruction. His present 
treatise consists partly of a description 
and comparative analy rsis of the ** As- 
terolepis,” a fossil ganoid of large di- 
mensions, lately discovered by him i in 
the lower old red sandstone, or Devo- 
nian series, as it is sometimes called, 
at Stromness, in Orkney. Specimens 
of this singular individual, and others 


* There is a very fine specimen in the British Museum. 
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appertaining to kindred classes, had 
long been known to exist in Russia, 
and had been mentioned by Kutorga, 
a writer seldom heard of in England, 
and the eminent French savant, La- 
marck, of whom it may be said, 
in homely phrase, he is better known 
than trusted. But, as Mr. Miller 
informs us, “it was left to a living 
naturalist, M. Eichwald, to fix their 
true position zoologically among the 
class of fishes, and to Sir Roderic 
Murchison to determine their posi- 
tion geologically as ichthyolites of 
the old red sandstone!” These ich- 
thyolites are, in some cases, gigantic, 
varying from twelve to eighteen and 
twenty-three feet in length, and they 
occur in a very early fossiliferous for- 
mation. We request the attention of 
the reader to these facts, for reasons 
which will presently be set before him. 
The remaining portion of Mr. Miller’s 
volume is occupied by an able and, we 
may say, conclusive reply to the un- 
steady sophistical arguments of the 
‘* progressive development” advocates, 
as set forth in the *‘ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation,” a book 
published anonymously in 1845, and 
of which no one seems particularly 
anxious to acknowledge the paternity 
or maternity, as the case may be. It 
has been whispered, amongst other 
surmises, that the authorship might 
be claimed by a fair and noble lady, 
but science, in such cases, does not 
care to individualise, and has nothing 
to do with what may be idle conjec- 
ture. We know not, and we heed 
not, who wrote the book, but we are 
satisfied its bent is evil, and we are 
very desirous to abate the mischief 
which might arise from its obtaining 
currency. The avowal, which, per- 
haps, was held back, in the first instance, 
as a sort of commercial speculation, 
until it was seen ** how the book would 
take,” is not likely to be volunteered 
now when public opinion has so gene- 
rally denounced its tenets, and both 
arguments and facts have so thoroughly 
disproved its conclusions. This pro- 
duction (** Vestiges of Creation”) has 
been much read and more talked of 
by some who did and a great many 
who did not perceive or comprehend 
its object. It was soon felt that sub- 
tle, dangerous, undermining principles 
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were here propounded, not boldly an- 
nounced, but slily insinuated, implied 
rather than declared, but, at the same 
time, subversive of true religion and 
utterly opposed to the doctrines of re- 
velation. Joined to all this, may be 
observed a goodly mixture of pious 
phraseology, with respectful acknow- 
ledgments of the attributes of divinity 
—a style seldom wanting in the dis- 
quisitions of freethinkers and deistical 
sasuists. The sacred name is ever in 
their mouths, but to detract from ra- 
ther than augment the honour with 
which it should be accompanied. They 
shelter themselves behind the buckler 
of Deity, and are all the while endea- 
vouring to weaken their own defence. 
If you tax them with the fact, they 
deny your inference. “It is quite a 
mistake,” say they, “‘to suppose we 
have any wish to break down estab- 
lished theories or run counter to re- 
ceived opinions; we are pursuing a 
scientific inquiry for the pure love of 
science—these are open questions to 
be argued without prejudice on either 
side.” That the history of man’s ori- 
gin, so distinctly laid down in the Mo- 
saic account, is still an open question, 
will startle some and make others 
smile. These new doctrines, not the 
less dangerous that they are disinge- 
nuously set forward, being supported 
by plausible evidence, it was not imme- 
diately seen how they were to be dis- 
proved. Of all who have grappled 
with the discussion Mr. Miller (with 
the single exception, perhaps, of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick") has given this de- 
velopment hypothesis the roughest 
and most decisive fall, and on the very 
ground demanded by its advocates— 
geologic facts opposed to geologic as- 
sertions, physics against physics, real 
instances against imaginary deductions, 
and clear, straightforward evidences 
of non-development in the face of an 
intricate romance of developing pro- 
gress. Mr. Miller writes logically 
and intelligibly, with a vigorous and 
healthy mind, a perfect knowledge of 
his a ee and a power of reasoning 
in well-chosen language entirely di- 
vested of obscurity. We understand 
every word he writes, and we feel 
quite satisfied that he understands them 
all himself—a condition not always 
following as a necessary consequence, 


* See Edinburgh Review. 
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It has been said that no reader of 
Corneille’s Heraclius was ever found 
capable of unravelling the plot of that 
most complicated tragedy under three 
perusals, and that he, the author, after 
a lapse of five years, was never more 
able to disentangle the web he had 
wrought himself. 

The system of progressive develop- 
ment, or transmutation* of one species 
into another, originally promulgated in 
France by Maillet, in the reign of Louis 
XV.,enlarged and adopted by Lamarck, 
and, in the present day, encouraged by 
several of our own writers, supposes 
that the creative power, originally es- 
tablished by a presiding Omnipotence, 
has been fixed from the beginning on 
an immutable law of nature ; that each 
succeeding form of organic animal, be- 
ginning with the lowest and ascending 
up to man, grows out of a preceding 
and inferior race, without any separate 
or renewed act of creation; that the 
first cause having provided the system, 
interferes no longer, but suffers all 
things to proceed on the plan laid 
down, and to act according to that un. 
deviating plan without free will or re- 
sponsibility. The system does not as- 
sume to explain how or when the lower 
order of existence merges into the su- 

erior one, or by what process the 
imited instinct of the brute expands 
into the unbounded intellect of the 
man; but simply asserts that it does so, 
and that nothing is extinguished or 
destroyed, but that all living things 
are undergoing continual change; that 
the fish in appointed time becomes a 
bird, the bird a reptile, the reptile a 
mammal, the mammal a monkey, 
and the monkey a human being en- 
dowed with reason, “in form and 
moving, how express and admirable; 
in action, how like an angel; in appre- 
hension, how like a god!” Neither does 
the system deny, but rather implies, 
that at some subsequent period not de- 
fined, man may yet rise into a higher 
development, somewhat resembling the 
angelic nature, and still be a termina- 
ble inhabitant of this existing planet. 
But he is not to be sensible of this 
change, nor thereby to endure for ever. 
The immortality of the soul is set aside ; 
the soul itself is not accounted for ; and 
a future state, with rewards and pun- 
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ishments, entirely renounced. As far 
as it is possible to understand what is 
not very clearly expressed, we believe 
this to be a fair synopsis of the La- 
marckian theory and its dependencies, 
when fairly examined, although it 
would be difficult to establish thus 
much from the actual words of its sup- 
porters. Under the conditions of this 
doctrine, the entire scheme of Christian 
redemption is treated asa fable. It can 
signify little to the transmuted man, 
who will neither retain a sense of what 
he formerly was, nor a knowledge of 
what he is ultimately to become, whe- 
ther he is advanced in the scale to 
a height of perfection, and expand- 
ed into a seraphic essence, or re- 
duced back to an insignificant monad ; 
whether he dwindles into the infinitesi- 
mal atom of vitality from which he 
originally emanated, or becomes the 
microscopic Acarus Crossii, which 
these ingenious discoverers maintain he 
can create himself by a certain combi- 
nation of chemical and electrical forces. 

This, perhaps, is not direct, unmiti- 
gated Atheism, honestly avowed and 
boldly adopted, but it bears a strong 
resemblance to that consolatory and 
enlightened creed. The disciples of 
this doctrine suppose and admit an 
original Creator, with power to do all 
things, but at the same time take from 
him the power of superintending, revis- 
ing, and regulating his own work. He 
has constructed it on certain fixed 
principles, with self-acting faculties of 
perpetual renewal, and so he leaves it 
ever after to proceed by itself. Such 
a presiding Deity is very different, in- 
deed, from the Great First Cause we are 
taught to love and worship, and whose 
attributes we think and hope we under- 
stand through the aid of reason and 
revelation. It is truly marvellous that 
doctrines such as we have described 
should be gravely set forth in respon- 
sible print, and still more so, that in 
an enlightened (and, let us suppose, a 
religious) age, they should find believ- 
ers and followers. Mr. Miller ex- 
presses his opinion with regret, that 
“this development hypothesis, that 
would fain transfer the work of creation 
from the department of miracle to the 
province of natural law, and would 
strike down, in the process of removal, 


* A term suggested by Dr. Buckland, as more distinctly expressing the La- 


marckian theory. 
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all the old landmarks, ethical and reli- 
gious, is fast spreading among an active 
and ingenious order of minds, both in 
Britain and America, and has long 
been known on the Continent.” And 
in a few pages farther on he adds, 
«« The evangelistic Churches cannot, in 
consistency with their character, or 
with a due regard to the interests of 
their people, slight or overlook a form 
of error, at once exceedingly plausible 
and consummately dangerous, and 
which is telling so widely on society, 
that one can scarce travel by railway, 
or in a steam-boat, or encounter a 
group of intelligent mechanics, without 
finding decided traces of its ravages.” 
The following observations of Mr. Mil- 
ler, on the best mode of combating 
these insidious fallacies, are so sound, 
and so clearly expressed, that we give 
the extract without comment. The 
reasoning speaks for itself :— 


** But ere the Churches can be pre- 
pared competently to deal with these, or 
the other objections of a similar class, 
which the infidelity of an age, so largely 
engaged as the present in physical pur- 
suits, will be from time to time origi- 
nating, they must greatly extend their 
educational walks into the field of phy- 
sical science. The mighty change which 
has taken place, during the present cen- 
tury, in the direction in which the minds 
of the first order are operating, though 
indicated on the face of the country in 
characters which cannot be mistaken, 
seems to have too much escaped the no- 
tice of our theologians. Speculative the- 
ology and the metaphysics are cognate 
branches of the same science; and when, 
as in the last and the preceding ages, 
the higher philosophy of the world was 
metaphysical, the Churches took ready 
cognisance of the fact, and in due ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
time, the battle of the evidences was 
fought on metaphysical ground. But 
judging from the preparations made in 
their colleges and halls, they do not seem 
sufficiently aware—though the low thun- 
der of every railway, and the snort of 
every steam-engine, and the whistle of 
the wind amid the wires of every electric 
telegraph, seem to publish the fact— 
that it is in the department of physics, 
not of metaphysics, that the greater 
minds of the age areengaged. . . . 
Let them not shut their eyes to the 
danger which is obviously coming. The 
battle of the evidences will have as cer- 
tainly to be fought on the field of phy- 
sical science, as it was contested in the 
last age on that of the metaphysics. 
And on this new arena, the combatants 


will have to employ new weapons, which 
it will be the privilege of the challenger 
to choose. The old opposed to these 
would prove but of little avail. In an 
age of muskets and artillery, the bows 
and arrows of an obsolete school of war- 
fare would be found greatly less than 
sufficient in the field of battle, for pur- 
poses either of assault or defence.” 


It is no new discovery, but an au- 
thentic truism, that if you wish to win 
in any contest, you must fight your 
enemy with his own weapons. Strike 
harder with these than he can, and 
your victory is certain. If, when the 
next war occurs, we bring into effect 
the “long range” principle, and send 
forth steamers armed with a battery of 
two hundred pounders, warranted to 
carry a point-blank shot twenty miles; 
and against the feasibility of this, there 
is only the same negative evidence, 
which Dr. Johnson said might be ad- 
duced on the non-existence of witches; 
why, our opponents must fabricate the 
same, or superior leviathans of destruc- 
tion, or we shall assuredly annihilate 
them in every battle. Acting precise- 
ly on this plan of tactics, Mr. Miller 
grapples with the author of the “‘ Ves- 
tiges,” and when he demands a fish 
from an early fossiliferous formation, 
knocks him down with an enormous 
«¢ Asterolepis” from the old red sand- 
stone of Orkney. This “ Asterolepis” is 
an ugly customer, more difficult to dis- 
pose of than a folio of metaphysics. It 
appears as a positive fact againsta nega- 
tive argument. Ay, buttheoldred sand- 
stone represents only the second period 
in the physical history of the world. To 
beat our man completely, to drive him 
from his own chosen field of battle, we 
must find a fish for him in an earlier 
formation; and fortunately we can 
produce more than one. Building on 
the insecure ground of negative evi- 
dence, up to a certain date, and disre- 
garding the fact that ever since the 
publication of Sir R. Murchison’s great 
work on the “Silurian System,” in 
1839, ichthyolites were known to occur 
in the upper series of that formation, 
the author of the “ Vestiges” asserts, 
as a leading corroboration of his prin- 
ciple of creation, that the first seas 
were, for numberless ages, destitute of 
fish. ‘I fix my opponents,” says he, 
“down to the consideration of this 
fact, so that no diversion respecting 
high mollusks shall avail them.” « And 
how,” retorts Mr. Miller, “is this 
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bold challenge to be met? Most di- 
rectly, and after a fashion that at once 
discomfits the challenger. ‘I fix my 
opponents down,’ says the author of 
the Vestiges, ‘to the consideration of 
this fact, i.e. that ofthe absence of fishes 
from the earliest fossiliferous for- 
mations.’ And I, in turn, fix you 
down, I reply, to the consideration of 
the antagonist fact, that fishes were 
not absent from the earliest fossiliferous 
formations. From none of the great 
geological formations were fishes ab- 
sent; not even from the formations of 
the Cambrian division.” He then pro- 
ceeds to show, on authorities that will 
not be disputed, viz., Sir Roderic 
Murchison, Professors Sedgwick and 
Phillips, that the Onchus “has been 
found in the Llandeilo flags, and in the 
lower Silurian rocks of Bala; and the 
defensive spines of placoids in the 
Oriskany and Onondago limestone of 
New York, rocks which occur near the 
base of the upper Silurian system, as 
developed in the western world. One 
of these last is figured by Professor 
Silliman in the American Journal of 
Science for 1846, and must have be- 
longed to an individual of goodly di- 
mensions, a full grown bulky fish, 
disporting amid the smaller ones, as we 
often see in the existing waters. Here 
is at once an answer to, and a geologi- 
cal refutation of the leading dogma set 
forth by Professor Oken as champion 
elect for the progressive development 
hypothesis, that ‘no organism is, 
nor ever has one been created, which 
is not microscopic.” The teachers of 
this unsound philosophy are equally 
unfortunate in their assumed deduc- 
tions from physical geology,and their ar- 
guments drawn from metaphy sical sub- 
tleties. Both are daring yet shadowy, 
full of glitter and pretension, but un- 
substantial, and based on sand. They 
remind us of what experienced g grand. 
mothers, and anxious, depreciating 
aunts say of the eccentric genius of the 
family, who is perpetually astonishing 
with some wild feat, but never satisfies 
or convinces them. ‘Ah! what a pity 
it is such talents should be so un- 
profitably employed.” Strange in- 
fatuation, which impels the most bril- 
liant elements of mind to wander by 
choice and lose themselves in the mazes 
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of error, when the broad highway of 
truth lies open for investigation. What 
is it but another evidence of the empty, 
inherent pride which led presumptu- 
ous man to attempt the tower of Babel, 
and the fabled Titans to imagine they 
could carry Olympus by assault ? The 
gigantic strides making hourly i in every 
department of industrial science, the 
great discoveries in mechanics and 
chemistry, the power of the electric 
telegraph, which almost realises the 
poet's rhapsodical wish to annihilate 
time and space, the superhuman speed 
of the railroad, the congregated won- 
ders of the Crystal Palace, where the 
produce of the world was so lately as- 
sembled under one view, throwing into 
the shade Arabian fictions of splendour ; 
all these things, which ought to elevate 
the intellect of man, improve his social 
happiness, and increase his sense of 
responsibility, at the same time awaken 
new ideas of self. importance, and dan- 
gerously expand his vanity. He fancies 
himself no longer an insignificant, de- 
pendent consequence, but an influential 
cause. His faculties run riot in the 
contemplation of their own achieve- 
ments, and thus he— 


“% Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


Under the specious name of ¢*‘philo- 
sophic inquiry,” more audacious infi- 
delity is concealed than the inquirers 
find it convenient to acknowledge, or 
many who are invited to accompany 
them can easily detect. 

A new impetus has lately been given 
to the cupidity of man, and his ava- 
ricious propensities have been roused 
into action in an unnatural degree by 
the discovery of apparently exhaustless 
stores of gold in the far distant regions 
of California.* The restless activity of 
Saxon enterprise has brought to light 
what Mexican indolence might have 
disregarded for ages. Neither “distance, 
disbursement, danger, nor disease, 
with death in the perspective, endless 
toil and privation in the foreground, 
deter the unsettled spirits of the world 
in both hemispheres, from this absorb- 
ing centre of attraction, this ascertain- 


ed, palpable El Dorado, the produce 


* Since this was written, the accounts of the new gold diggings in Australia have 


reached England. 
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of which appears likely to realise the 
most glowing anticipations of early 
travellers, whose overheated inquiries 
tended to create the fables they easily 
pou themselves to believe. Much 
oss of life and property, accompanied 
by misery and attendant crime in more 
than the usual proportion, has arisen, 
is constantly maltiplymg, and will con- 
tinue to multiply for a long series of 
years, until necessity imposes restraint, 
unbridled license demands its own cor- 
rective, and the boiling fever of excite- 
ment has cooled down to a more mode- 
rate temperature. What the effect of 
this large quantity of gold, so amply 
and recklessly brought into the market, 
may ultimately be, it is impossible to 
calculate at present. It has not yet 
appeared that the increased diffusion 
of the precious metal is changing the re- 
lations of commerce, or is even percep- 
tible in the reciprocal dealings of ci- 
vilised nations. The distance from 
whence the new supply comes, the la- 
bour of obtaining it, the natural pecu- 
liarities of the locality, with other 
causes, will render this change, when 
it occurs, a work of slow progression, 
even supposing the increase to go on 
steadily, without interval, and the 
sources it emanates from to continue 
uniformly prolific. The countries which 
produce the greatest quantities of gold 
and silver are not (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Russia, which State is an 
anomaly, intperfectly understood *) in- 
cluded among the richest, the most en- 
lightened, or the most powerful in the 
world. There are veins and arteries 
of greater strength and influence, more 
replete with sound, wholesome vitality, 
where these glittering ores, with their 
alluring, but often. nominal impor- 
tance, are not to be found at all. Lead, 
copper, tin, iron, and above all, coal, 
decide the destinies of nations, and fix 
their value in the political scale, with 
a preponderating weight, in compa- 
rison with which the diamond treasures 
of Golconda, the golden sands of the 
Sacramento, the interminable silver of 
Potosi ‘and Guanaxuato, and all the 
costly products which teem as it were 
spontaneously from the bowels of the 
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new world, sppent as feathers when 
considered in the balance.t It has been 
computed by able authorities, that the 
British islands contain a greater quan- 
tity of the metallic and mineral sub- 
stances most essential in commerce, 
than all the other countries of Europe 
combined ; while the supply of iron 
and coal, the most material of all, ex- 
ceeds in a degree almost incalculable. 
The coal-fields of Durham and Nor. 
thumberland are nearly eight hundred 
square miles in extent. Those of 
Whitehaven, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Wales and Scotland are also of vast 
magnitude; while in many parts of 
Toolaed are seams unopened and ne- 
glected, from want of capital and local 
objections, which have hitherto checked 
the spirit of enterprise. It is also to 
be remarked that in our favoured land 
iron and coal are invariably found in 
close proximity, a condition not com. 
monly existing in other countries, 
This juxtaposition more than doubles 
the relative value of each, as the profit- 
able working of one depends on the 
other. Here is an evident arrangement 
of Providence, demanding thoughtful 
gratitude, not sufficiently expressed, 
but which the ‘ Vestiges” men would 
pass over, and include in their immut- 
able laws of self-acting nature, if they 
could ; only, in our case, it constitutes 
the exception rather than the rule. 
The vast demand for coal, owing to 
the increase of steam in every branch 
of mechanics and engineering, a de- 
mand continually augmenting, with 
the reckless waste usually attendant on 
great consumption, have excited many 
fears as to the probable failure, and at 
no very distant period, of this invalua- 
ble commodity. Able arguments have 
been set forth on both ‘sides ‘of a ques- 
tion, which, with many others, argti- 
ment can never decide. But unneces- 
sary waste in anything cannot be suffi- 
ciently reprobated. ‘The early settlers 
in unexplored lands hew down primeval 
trees without remorse or measure, for 
immediate fuel or convenient clearance, 
and fancy they can never be entirely 
swept away. How often, in a few 
years, do they look on the empty space 


* The quantity of gold said to be derived from Siberia is conjectural, and has 


never been clearly ascertained. 


Russian policy mystifies on all points. 


¢ It is an ascertained fact that the mountain of Potosi, in Peru, has supplied, 
since its discovery, in 1545, to the beginning of the eee century, as much silver 


as. amounts in value to 235 millions of pounds ster 


ing. The vein of Gaanaxuato, 


in Mexico, in a given number of years, has produced double this average. 
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with tardy, unavailing self-reproach, 
and regret the stately patriarchs of the 
forest it would take centuries to re- 
plant and restore. The world would 
still move on in systematic rotation ; 
society, though unhinged for a mo- 
ment, would recover itself, and, under 
a little remodelling, might exist hap- 
pily and improvingly, without gold or 
silver. Something else would soon be 
substituted for these symbols of circu- 
lating opulence. But the extinction 
of coal would paralyse all human ener- 

ies; entirely dens the current of the 

uman mind, and strike a death-blow 
at the welfare and improvement of the 
posterity of Adam. Whether as re- 
gards personal comfort, intellectual 
progress, or commercial prosperity, the 
catastrophe, in an age of universal 
steam application, would be a decisive 
one.” ‘The remarks of Professor An- 
sted on this point are well put, and are 
worthy of consideration, while they are 
at the same time less gloomy than 
those of other competent writers, and 
embrace a different view of our internal 
resources :— 


“‘T confess it seems to me but a vain 
thing to attempt any calculation as to 
the duration of our mineral treasures, 
as it is a problem for the solution of 
which there can be no sufficient data. 
Nor, indeed, can I perceive what useful 
object is to be gained by the endeavour 
to make out how many hundred years 
England may exist, assuming, as it is 
not unusual to do, that the source of 
the greatness she has attained is to be 
looked for in her mineral riches, and 
chiefly in her large supplies of coal. I 
am convinced that it is not to the pos- 
session of coal or iron, but to the ener- 
aeey habits of her people, who make the 

st use of those advantages, that Eng- 
land owes her greatness; and I believe 
that her resources are strictly within 
herself, and that so long as i. sons 
press forward in the race, and are ear- 
nestly determined not to lose, without a 
struggle, the high position they have 
attained amongst nations, so long will 
she continue fertile in resources, and 
constantly communicate fresh supplies 
of life ve | energy.”t 


Before quitting the subject, it may 


be well to observe, that some portion 
of the Newcastle district is the only 
important deposit of coal which has 
yet given any symptoms of exhaustion, 
and that the great fields of Wales are 
still almost untouched. According to 
the computation of Mr. Bakewell, the 
coal in South Wales alone would sup- 
ply all England for 2,000 years. There 
1s No reason to suppose new seams will 
not be discovered as the old ones decay. 
Exportation to foreign countries is also 
a very serious consideration ; so much 
so, that the ministry in 1846 imposed 
a tax with a view of restraining the 
practice. Dr. Buckland, in his Bridge- 
water Treatise, denounces the export 
of coal abroad in strong terms, as 
equally destructive with waste; while 
Mr. Buddle, and other advocates on 
the opposite side, maintain, that ‘ by 
imposing restrictions we shall only sti- 
mulaté other nations to discover coal 
in their own territories, and thus to 
become independent of us for their 
supply.” 

For all purposes connected with 
mining, civil engineering, the con- 
struction of railroads, or agriculture, 
geological knowledge is an invaluable 
auxiliary. Large fortunes have been 
frittered away in futile attempts to 
discover veins of ore, or beds of coal, 
in formations where, by the ordinary 
arrangements which regulate the na- 
tural world, it was impossible either 
could exist. Had geology been studied 
and attended to in those days, many 
idle, ruinous speculations could never 
have enticed deluded victims, and 
much money had been reserved for 
better purposes. It is true this noble 
science does not undertake to direct, 
with unerring aim, where the metallic 
vein so anxiously sought for is to be 
found ; but it has established the more 
essential negative in this case of where 
it is not, and has destroyed for ever 
the idiotic nonsense of the incantation 
and the divining rod. It shows to a 
demonstration that the hidden trea- 
sures of the earth are not scattered at 
random, without object, order, or 
method, but are regularly distributed 
in certain deposits, attainable under 
certain conditions; and directs the 


* The value of coal annually raised to the surface in England amounts to nearly 


ten millions of pounds sterling. 


t+ “Geology, Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical.” By D. T. Ansted. Vol. 


i. p. 365. 
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search for them on fixed principles 
instead of uncertain conjecture. As 
regards coal, geology may be considered 
a faithful guide that never wanders 
from the safe track. The casual ap- 
pearance of the substance called lig- 
nite, or wood coal, in strata where the 
true mineral is not to be found, is a 
dangerous deception which has misled 
many. Some years since the Duchess 
of Dorset was induced by certain par- 
ties, who were blinded by the discovery 
of this ignis fatuus at Bexhill, in the 
Wealden formation of Sussex, to ex- 
pend £10,000 in a hopeless experi- 
ment, which never had the slightest 
foundation for a successful issue. Sir 
Roderic Murchison, in his “ Silurian 
System,” mentions numerous enter- 
prises conducted with equal wisdom, 
and leading to a similar result. At 
the Kingsthorpe pits, within a mile of 
Northampton, in the middle of the 
oolitic formation, not long ago,£20,000 
was thrown away by a_ joint-stock 
company, before they suffered them- 
selves to be convinced that by con- 
tinuing to bore through the strata 
which presented themselves, they might 
reach the centre of the earth, provided 
their apparatus extended so far, sooner 
than they would stumble on a bed of 
coal, An able geologist, the late Mr. 
Richardson, of the British Museum, 
who happened to be lecturing in the 
neighbourhood, was consulted at the 
commencement of the hopeful under- 
taking, and his opinion laughed at 
when he decidedly predicted its failure. 
Many, who could ill afford even a 
small outlay, paid dearly for their im- 
prudence, and were nearly ruined by 
the mad presumption that inveigled 
them into a speculation, which even a 
rudimentary acquaintance with geolog 

would have shown to be fruitless. ‘It 
will thus be seen,” says Mr. Richard. 
son, ‘ that the power which the skilful 
geologist possesses to determine on the 
existence or non-existence of coal in 
any given locality, may be regarded 
as one of the most etriking proofs of 
the importance and usefulness of the 
science.”® In the infancy of railroads, 
when they first began to intersect the 
country, after the fashion of an enor- 
mous gridiron, somewhat .resembling 


the ground-plan of the Palace of the 


* Richardson’s ‘‘ Geology for Beginners,” p. 15. 
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Escuria lin Spain, great mistakes were 
made in forming deep cuttings through 
soft clays and sandy soils, not suffi- 
ciently solid to resist the rains of 
winter, and which occasionally fell in 
like an avalanche on a small scale, with 
enormous lossto the company and con- 
siderable danger to the public. All 
this is now guarded against, and simi- 
lar mistakes are not likely to occur in 
future, an acquaintance with geology 
being included as an essential in 
dient in the education of the civil 
engineer. 

To the agriculturist, there is no 
part of his business more important 
than draining. In the skill with which 
this process is applied, the value of 
farming or gardening land, in nine 
cases out of ten, almost entirely con- 
sists ; and here especially a knowledge 
of the strata of each particular district 
becomes a matter of leading conside- 
ration. A soil naturally good may be 
rendered barren and unproductive by 
being superimposed on a bed of im- 
pervious clay, through which the con- 
fined water which has accumulated 
beneath cannot force itself, and bring 
the accompanying fertilisation, except 
through the medium of boring for 
Artesian wells—an operation in geo- 
logy so well known and understood 
that minute description is unnecessary. 
Themost stupendous experiment which 
has yet been made in this branch, and 
attended with triumphant success, was 
that effected in the Plaine de Grenelle, 
near Paris. After boring to the un- 
precedented depth of fifteen hundred 
feet, and being almost reduced to give 
up in despair, in a happy moment the 
engineers persevered, under the ur- 
gent representations of M. Arago, and 
going three hundred feet deeper still, 
at last up gushed the imprisoned store, 
impatient of escape ; and thence suffi- 
cient water is now derived, in a few 
days, to supply the entire city of Paris 
for twelve months. “ About half-a- 
million of gallons is regularly ejected 
in every twenty-four hours, the water 
being perfectly limpid since tubes were 
inserted in the aperture.” 

The practice of boring for water by 
means of Artesian wells, where natu- 


ral springs are deficient, and which 


1846. 


t Ansted’s “ Geology,” vol. ii. p. 527. 
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has derived its name from an erroneous 
conception that these wells were first 
introduced in the province of Artois 
in France, is of ancient date, and has 
been in use ever since the beginning 
of the twelfth century. It is based 
on a very simple principle in hydro- 
statics—namely, that water, when di- 
rected by confined tubes, will always 
rise to the level of the open fluid with 
which it communicates, whenever the 
means of so doing are afforded. Ac- 
cording to Professor Ansted (yol. ii. 
p- 528)— There is no reason to 
doubt the permanency of the supply 
of water obtained from Artesian 
wells. As an instance, perhaps the 
oldest on record, may be mentioned a 
spring of this kind at Lillers, in the 
north of France, which has continued 
to give the same supply of water, pro- 
jected to the same height above the 
surface, for upwards of seven hundred 
years, the quantity daily poured out 
at the surface, not having been known 
to vary during that long period.” 

These are no natural phenomena, 
such as the subterranean thermal 
springs of Bath, which supply an un- 
ceasing aggregate of water daily at the 
high temperature of 116 degrees. That 
they have continued to do so from the 
date of the Roman occupancy is his- 
torically ascertained, and there can be 
little doubt they were in existence for 
many centuries earlier, The water 
produced by the Artesian system of 
boring has passed through a project- 
ing porous deposit, overlaid again in 
some places by an impervious one, un- 
der which it has collected itself wait- 
ing to be released; it is continually 
supplied by fresh rains which fall on 
the upper surface, and again find a 
passage through that portion which 
is permeable. 

Another interesting fact deserves 
mention, as connected with the subject 
of enriching land. Lime, which is 
much used in many localities, accord- 
ing to the nature and disposition of 
the strata, may become scarce ; guano, 
now so generally preferred, may cease 
to be abundantly imported from ex- 
haustion ; and animal manure at home 
may prove insufficient, in the lapse of 
time, for the demand, or unequal to 


the supply which the continual nou- 
rishment of soil requires. Geology in- 
structs us that the great bone-bed, as 
it is sometimes called, extending for 
miles near the Aust Passage, in the, 
neighbourhood of Bristol, contains, in 
the Lias formation, an extensive de- 
posit of the coprolites of large fish and 
saurian animals, a ready-made, natural 
magazine of rich compost, close at 
hand, easily worked, stored up in in- 
exhaustible profusion, and as effective 
in its components for the purposes re- 
quired, as if accumulated within the 
date and by the hands of the existing 
generation. 

The Rock of Gibraltar consists, in 
great part, ofa very superior kind of 
limestone,* but for a long time this 
was either unknown, disregarded, or 
treated as unimportant. For many 
years large sums were annually em- 
ployed by Government in completing 
the stupendous fortifications of this 
national trophy of British prowess, 
with the double object of rendering a 
stronghold of the first importance im- 
pregnable, and of instructing the 
young engineer oflficers in the practi- 
cal part of their duties. It was the 
custom to send out the lime thus used 
in barrels, and ships were freighted 
for the purpose of conveying this, with 
other public supplies, at considerable 
cost. Sundry thousands of pounds 
sterling were thus deducted from the 
common exchequer ; rather an expen- 
sive illustration of the profound policy 
of sending coals to Newcastle, which a 
little insight into the local geology 
might have rendered superfluous. 
Whence came the mortar which had 
been used in building the town of 
Gibraltar itself, or Algesiras, San 
Roque, Tangiers, Tetuan, or Ceuta, 
all as it were within a stone’s throw? 
Was it found in the neighbourhood, 
or imported from some distant land, 
or did it fall.from the moon, as aero- 
lites and meteoric stones are supposed 
to do? We wonder some Solomon 
in so many successive ministries never 
thought of asking such a simple ques- 
tion. They were as easily mystified 
as the Royal Society, when Charles II., 
whose reputation as an amateur che- 
mist gave authority to his proposition, 


* It is capable of a high polish, and often manufactured into cannon and other 
fanciful devices for chimney or table ornaments. 
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demanded of that erudite body, why, 
if a silver basin was filled to the brim 
with water, and a live fish was then 
immersed, the water would not over- 
«flow? Meetings were|held, and more 
than one profoundly elaborate and 
learned essay written without coming 
to a satisfactory conclusion, until, at 
last, the president began to suspect 
they were in danger of passing into a 
proverb. He suggested that, as his 
Majesty was notoriously a wag, he 
might possibly be laughing at them, 
and that it would be just as well to 
verify the experiment before commit- 
ting themselves further. Accordingly, 
a well-filled basin was produced, when 
the gambols of the intrusive fish at 
once settled the question by displacing 
a considerable quantity of the aqueous 
element. 

The new edition of the “ Elements 
of Geology,” by Sir Charles Lyell, and 
the thick corresponding octavo of Sir 
Henry De la Beche, founded on an 
earlier and more condensed publica- 
tion, entitled * How to observe Geo- 
logy,” are standard works of the first 
class, sedulously revised and improved 
by late discoveries. They will be 
found most important instructors to 
the student, when the rudiments are 
mastered, yet they cannot with justice 
be classed as A B C books, but require 
to be preceded by a grammar and dic- 
tionary. They are not to be read 
carelessly, or witha pre-occupied mind ; 
and though a little diffuse and expand- 
ed, scarcely more so than the subject 
requires. Imaginative and entertain- 
ing, in some respects, as the wildest ro- 
mance, geology at the same time em- 
bodies a substantial reality, which is 
not to be dismissed or understood by 
general reference, or without lengthen- 
ed and laborious explanation. It must 
be examined with mathematical acute- 
ness, and where the evidences are not 
conclusive, they should be rejected as 
inadmissible, or at least held in abey- 
ance until better can be brought for- 
ward to supply their places. 

The neglect of geological knowledge 
in architecture has produced the most 
deplorable consequences in the pre- 
mature decomposition of magnificent 
structures, owing to the perishable 
quality of the stone employed in their 


* Childe Harold, Canto ii, 
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erection. The Capitol, at Washing- 
ton, is rapidly crumbling down to its 
very base; and thus one of the most 
splendid senate houses in the world 
presents a memorable record of the 
human ignorance which refused to 
learn, although a very easy page in 
nature’s book was offered for perusal. 
This Capitol is built of perishable 
sandstone, while the marble quarries 
which have supplied materials for 
the admired public buildings of Bal- 
timore lie within forty miles. The 
new church of St. Peter’s, at Brigh- 
ton, has already the appearance of 
dilapidated antiquity. Several col- 
leges have been entirely rebuilt. The 
bridges of Westminster and Blackfri- 
ars, which cost, respectively, £427,000 
and £153,000, and are neither of them 
more than a century old, have several 
times yequired repairs nearly equivalent 
to renewal. The latter is now pro- 
nounced almost irrecoverable, while 
the former is under sentence, and will 
be removed as soon as a new one can 
be erected in the same vicinity. 

Many fine sculptures, both ancient 
and modern, are depreciated in value 
by flaws, which a scientific selection of 
the material would never have permit- 
ted to exist. The attic marble of Pen- 
telicus, used by Phidias, Praxiteles, 
and Lysippus, their contemporaries and 
successors, is disfigured by metallic 
stains, producing absolute deformity in 
some of the otherwise perfect produc- 
tions of the Grecian masters. It is 
there yet, ‘abundant to-day as of old, 
the veins are not exhausted— 


‘* Still in Apollo’s beam Mendeli's marbles glare.”* 


But more recent experience has 
transferred the demand to the Italian 
localities of Massa and Carrara, as 
producing a superior stone of unble- 
mished purity. Canova and Thor- 
waldsen worked invariably with the 
produce of the Italian quarries, We 
have as good at home in some parts of 
Devonshire, in Derbyshire, and Staf- 
fordshire, in Scotland and in Ireland, 
in the barren wilds of Connemara. 
Start not, incredulous reader! What 
is here stated is true; and of this the un- 
patriotic sceptic may satisfy himself by 
examining the specimens in the British 
Museum, and in the new Geological 


Mendeli is the modern Romaic name of Pentelicus. 
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Collection in Jermyn-street. If dur- 
ing the Exhibition he happened to 
extend his walks to the department 
assigned to native British rocks, in the 
Crystal Palace, there he might have 
seen before him ample corroboration. 
Should he be particularly locomotive, 
with time on his hands, and find himself 
endowed with cash as well as curiosity, 
let him venture across the channel, 
and pay a morning call to old Dublin. 
There, in an obscure corner called 
Stephen’s-green, to be discovered only 
by ‘means of M°Glashan’s Handbook, 
which will carry the gentle bearer 
through the penetralia of that ancient 
metropolis, even as the telescope of my 
Lord Rosse enables the eye dl alias 
to traverse throughout what Milton 
calls the ‘* vast empyrean,” the enter- 
prising stranger will light upon a 
goodly edifice, occupied of late by the 
Earl of Cardigan, but now devoted 
to geological curiosities. There are 
things there worth coming to see; and 
among others, specimens of native 
Irish marble, which must render the 
shade of Phidias himself uneasy, if 
it knows anything about them. To 
suit the prevailing taste for foreign 
productions, they are occasionally sold 
as such, and not easily detected. The 
late Sir Francis Chantrey was well 
versed in mineralogy and geology, and 
was always minutely particular in the 
choice of his marbles. 

It has been said and repeated, we 
pretend not to decide whether on slen- 
der or substantial foundation, that the 
new Houses of Parliament, those gor- 
geous illustrations of florid Gothic, in 
all the glory of revival, so carefully 
determined on, so deliberately pro- 
ceeded with, are already exhibiting 
symptoms of a tendency to decay be- 
fore they are completed. If this be 
really the case, it offers another |ament- 
able instance of money wasted, and 
judgment falsified by the event. Dis- 
coloured in part, they certainly are, 
and more than might have been look- 
ed for, considering how few years 
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have elapsed since they struggled 
above the level of the Thames; but 
that may be inevitable from the smoky 
atmosphere of London, and the exha- 
lations of the river.* Every precau- 
tion, too, appears to have been taken 
in the selection of the vast congeries 
of materials “ from turret to founda- 
tion-stone,” and the advantages of ex- 
perience in all departments duly ap- 
plied. In 1839, a commission, includ- 
ing more than one eminent geologist, 
was appointed by Parliament to visit 
the most remarkable quarries in the 
kingdom, to inquire into the qualities 
of the stone to be used in erecting the 
great national palace of legislation, 
and to recommend that which to their 
judgment seemed the most eligible. 
Their Report was published, for the in- 
formation of the House of Commons, 
on the 27th of August in the same 
year. They appear to have executed 
this most responsible duty with all pos- 
sible diligence, care, and attention to 
every important detail. The Report 
is interesting in itself, and replete 
with valuable information for the ar- 
chitectural student. There are tables 
annexed containing a list of the prin- 
cipal quarries visited in England and 
Scotland; the chemical composition 
and other qualities of the different 
stones; also, a list of the most remark- 
able buildings, with the dates when 
they were first constructed, and an 
account of their present condition. 
On the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, it was determined to select 
magnesian limestone from the well- 
known quarries in the neighbourhood 
of Bolsover, in Derbyshire. This 
stone, when taken from its original 
bed, is of a very beautiful light yel- 
low colour, has a pearly lustre when 
broken, was said to exhibit very slight 
disintegration, and not to change by ex- 
posure. Southwell Minster,'in Notting- 
hamshire, was examined in evidence of 
its durability. This church is de- 
scribed as in excellent preservation ; 
and the Norman portions of the ele- 


* This is clearly a local disadvantage, and no fault in the composition of the 


stone. 


Many recent buildings in London become begrimed and dingy in five years ; 


while in the new town of Edinburgh, there is scarcely any perceptible change in the 
colour of houses which have been erected for nearly a century. 

¢ The Commission consisted of Charles Barry, Esq., Architect of the New Build- 
ings; Sir Henry De La Beche; William Smith, Esq. ; and Mr. Charles H. Smith. 
It would have been difficult to select parties with more practical knowledge, or 


better suited to the work they had in hand. 
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venth century, built of limestone, si- 
milar to that of Bolsover, are reported 
as being throughout in a perfect state, 
and betraying no injury from time or 
weather. We have never seen South- 
well church, except at a distance, 
from the top of a coach in the good 
old days of horses and ostlers, when 
eight miles an hour was considered a 
desperate rate of locomotion; but in 
all the buildings, whether lay or ec- 
clesiastic, we have examined, in which 
magnesian limestone from Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire had been used, there 
are both discolorisation and decay to an 
extent which would make the founders 
of York and Beverley Minsters, the 
old church of Doncaster, and many 
other coeval and younger edifices, turn 
themselves and rattle their bones in 
their coffins with disgust, provided 
they retained in those narrow domi- 
ciles, any reminiscence of what Cole- 
ridge used sometimes to call sentiety. 
lt is to be regretted that the Com- 
missioners were not tempted to visit 
Ireland in the progress of their sci- 
entific investigation. The grey com- 
pact limestone which abounds in the 
south, particularly throughout Cork 
and Tipperary, was well worthy of 
a place in the Report. The old 
bridges, castles, and abbeys scattered 
over those extensive counties are per- 
manent evidences of its durability, 
while the new College of Cork, and 
many other recent buildings in that 
city and elsewhere, attest the superior 
beauty of the material. The traveller 
who visits the Rock of Cashel,* when 
he can take his eye from the splendid 
panorama of nature which lies spread 
out like a map under his gaze, to ex- 
amine the extraordinary relics of man’s 
labour with which that far-famed emi- 
nence is crowned, cannot fail to be 
particularly struck by the quality of 
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the stone of which they are composed. 
Cormac’s Chapel, which, with the ex- 
ception of the Round Tower, takes the 
lead in antiquity, is, as is well known, 
an early structure in the Norman style 
of the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and now therefore nearly 750 
years old. The stone, either in sub- 
stance or colour, exhibits no symptoms 
of decay or disfigurement, while the 
rich ornamental sculptures and carved 
mouldings are as perfect, distinct, and 
sharp as if they were produced yester- 
day by the hand of the chiseller. The 
expense of quarrying in Ireland is less 
than in England, and the cost of tran- 
sit by sea from Cork to London would 
hardly exceed that by canal and wag- 
gon from Derbyshire, Yorkshire, or 
Durham. Even if it did, the conside- 
ration is of inferior moment in a mighty 
national undertaking. A fatality seems 
to attend many of our great public 
buildings. They are no sooner com- 
pleted than it is discovered there was 
some radical error in the commence- 
ment. Either the style is ill-chosen, 
the plan incongruous, or the site in- 
convenient. A double outlay is thus 
incurred to rectify mistakes which 
ought never to have had existence. 
Building to pull down, and pulling 
down to build up again, have become 
almost as national with John Bull as 
playing at cricket, riding steeple-chases, 
or paying taxes. A wondering foreigner 
who inquired the other day for what 
certain unsightly edifices in the metro- 
polis were intended (the National 
Gallery being one), was answered in 
the words which the poet applied to 
even a more important subject :-— 


** For nothing else but to be mended.” 


Triumphal arches, statues, columns, 


*and fountains are either thrust back* 


* The United Kingdom contains no spot more worthy of a visit than the Rock of 


Cashel. In one respect it resembles the ‘‘ Crystal Palace” and its contents,—de- 
scription falls below the reality. This interesting locality is now within three hours 
of Dublin by the Great Southern and Western line, which may be recommended asa 
model railroad, perfect in every department, whether as regards the solid beauty of 
its construction, the regularity of the arrangements, or the civility of the officials. 
Time is kept to a moment, and the comfort and privileges of each distinct class of 
passengers most scrupulously attended to. We are alittle emphatic in these remarks 
from the constant complaints we see daily in the London papers of the total irregu- 
larity and inattention practised on many of the English lines. It may seem very like 
a joke to invite our brother John over to Ireland to enlighten him, but we are quite 
serious when we assure him that a trip by rail from Dublin to Cork and Limerick, 
and back again, will open his eyes, and show him that we know something of busi- 
ness, although it is the prevailing fashion to think the contrary. 
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into obscure localities where they are 
seldom noticed, or pushed forward 
into crowded thoroughfares where 
they are chiefly remarked as ingenious 
deformities. Why, with an unlimited 
command of money, high pretensions, 
and acknowledged endowments, taking 
a distinguished lead, as we are entitled 
to do, in mechanical science, we should 
be so glaringly deficient in architec- 
tural taste, is a problem which ought 
to be solved, and a national reproach 
which might easily be removed. 

The observations we have ventured 
are not strung together with any am- 
bitious aspirations after originality, or 
any unjust desire to appropriate the 
ideas of other and far abler exponents. 
We are humble commentators follow- 
ing in the track of discovery, disciples 
rather than teachers, anxious to learn 
ourselves, and zealous to dissipate the 
errors into which succeeding students 
may be seduced by plausible and con- 
flicting theories. We wish to show 
what Geology really is, how it has 
been occasionally misapplied, and how 
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it may operate in the transactions of 
the world. In proportion as this noble 
science becomes simplified and intel- 
ligible, its uses will be acknowledged, 
and its advantages perceived. The 
development of strata in our own land 
is singularly favourable to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the inhabitants. 
A glance over the geological map of 
the British Islands will show the pecu- 
liar blessings which Providence has 
thus vouchsafed to us, at once as in- 
centives to industry and evidences of 
dispensation. We cannot conclude 
more aptly than with a passage from 
Scripture, which has been felicitously 
quoted already by more than one wri- 
ter, as expressing with forcible dis- 
tinctness our own individual position : 
« A land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not lack 
anything in it; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass. When thou hast 
eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless 
the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee.”* 


THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER LI. 


“ scnonBauNN” in 1809. 


Anour two months afterwards, on a 
warm evening of summer, I entered 
Vienna in a litter, along with some 
twelve hundred other wounded men, 
escorted by a regiment of Cuirassiers. 
I was weak and unable to walk. The 
fever of my wound had reduced me to 
a skeleton; but I was consoled for 
everything by knowing that I was a 
captain on the Emperor’s own staff, 
and decorated by himself with the 
Cross of “the Legion.” Nor were 
these my only distinctions, for my name 
had been included among the lists of 
the “* Officiers d’Elite;’’ a new institu- 
tion of the Emperor, enjoying con- 
siderable privileges and increase of 
a 


ye 
To this latter elevation, too, I owed 
my handsome quarters in the “‘ Raab” 


Palace at Vienna, and the sentry at 
my door, like that of a field officer. 
Fortune, indeed, began to smile upon 
me, and never are her flatteries more 
welcome than in the first hours of 
returning health, after a long sickness. 
I was visited by the first men of the 
army; marshals and generals figured 
among the names of my intimates, and 
invitations flowed in upon me from all 
that were distinguished by rank and 
station. 

Vienna, at that period, presented 
few features of a city occupied by an 
enemy. The guards, it is true, on all 
arsenals and forts, were French, and 
the gates were held by them; but there 
was no interruption to the course of 
trade and commerce. The theatres 
were open every night, and balls and 


* Deuteronomy, viii. 9, 10. 
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receptions went on with only redoubled 
frequency. Unlike his policy towards 
Russia, Napoleon abstained from all 
that might humiliate the Austrians. 
Every possible concession was made to 
their natural tastes and feelings, and 
officers of all ranks in the French army 
were strictly enjoined to observe a 
eonduct of conciliation and civility on 
every occasion of intercourse with the 
citizens. Few general orders could be 
more palatable to Frenchmen, and they 
set about the task of cultivating the 
good esteem of the Viennese with a 
most honest desire for success. Acci- 
dent, too, aided their efforts not a 
little ; for it chanced that a short time 
before the battle of Aspern, the city 
had been garrisoned by Croat and 
Wallachian regiments, whose officers, 
scarcely half civilised, and with all the 
brutal ferocity of barbarian tribes, 
were most favourably supplanted by 
Frenchmen, in the best of possible 
tempers with themselves and the world. 

It might be argued, that the Aus- 
trians would have shown more patriot- 
ism in holding themselves aloof, and 
avoiding all interchange of civilities 
with their conquerors. Perhaps, too, 
this line of conduct would have pre- 
vailed to a greater extent, had not 
those in high places set an opposite 
example. But so it was; and in the 
hope of obtaining more favourable 
treatment in their last extremity, the 
—_ of the Imperial House, and the 

ighest nobles of the land, freely ac- 
cepted the invitations of our marshals, 
and as freely received them at their 
own tables. 

There was something of pride, too, 
in the way these great families con- 
tinued to keep up the splendour of 
their households, large retinues of 
servants and gorgeous equipages, when 


the very empire itself was crumbling | 


to pieces. And to the costly expendi- 
ture of that fevered interval may be 
dated the ruin of some of the richest 
of the Austrian nobility. To maintain 
a corresponding style, and to receive 
the proud guests with suitable magnifi- 
cence, enormous ‘‘ allowances” were 
made to the French generals; while in 
striking contrast to all the splendour, 
the Emperor Napoleon lived at Schén- 
brunn with a most simple household 
and restricted retinue. 

*¢ Berthier’s” Palace, in the ‘“‘ Gra- 
ben,” was, by its superior magnificence, 
the recognised centre of French society; 


and thither flocked every evening all 
that was most distinguished in rank of 
both nations. Motives of policy, or at 
least the terrible pressure of necessity, 
filled these salons with the highest per- 
sonages of the empire; while as if 
accepting, as inevitable, the glorious 
ascendancy of Napoleon, many of the 
French emigré families emerged from 
their retirement to pay their court to 
the favoured lieutenants of Napoleon. 
Marmont, who was highly connected 
with the French aristocracy, gave no 
slight aid to this movement ; and it was 
currently believed at the time, was 
secretly entrusted by the Emperor 
with the task of accomplishing, what 
in modern phrase is styled, a “ fusion.” 

The real source of all these flattering 
attentions on the Austrian side, how- 
ever, was the well-founded dread of 
the partition of the empire; a plan 
over which Napoleon was then hourly 
in deliberation, and to the non-accom- 
plishment of which he ascribed, in the 
days of his last exile, all the calamities 
of his fall. Be this as it may, few 
thoughts of the graver interests at 
stake disturbed the pleasure we felt in 
the luxurious life of that delightful 
city; nor can I, through the whole of 
a long and varied career, call to mind 
any period of more unmixed enjoy- 
ment. 

Fortune stood by me in everything. 
Marshal Marmont required as the 
head of his Etat-major an officer who 
could speak and write German, and if 
possible, who understood the 
dialect. I was selected for the ap- 
pointment ; but then there arose a 
difficulty. The etiquette of the service 
demanded that the Chef d’Etat-major 
should be at least a lieutenant-colonel, 
and I was but a captain. 

“No matter,” said he; “you are 
officier d’Elite, which always gives 
brevet rank, and so one step more will 
place you where we want you. Come 
with me to Schénbrunn to-night, and 
[I'll try and arrange it.” 

I was still very weak and unable for 
any fatigue, as I accompanied the Mar- 
shal to the quaint old palace which, at 
about a league from the capital, formed 
the head-quarters of the Emperor. U 
to this time I had never been oressn 
to Napoleon, and had formed to myself 
the most gorgeous notions of the state 
and splendour that should surround 
such majesty. Guess then my astonish- 
ment, and, need I own, denppoltt. 
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ment, as we drove up a straight avenue, 
very sparingly lighted, and descended 
at a large door, where a lieutenant’s 
guard was stationed. It was custo- 
mary for the Marshals and Generals of 
Division, to present themselves each 
evening at Schénbrunn, from six to nine 
o'clock, and we found that eight or ten 
carriages were already in waiting when 
we arrived. An officer of the house- 
hold recognised the Marshal as he 
alighted, and as we mounted the stairs 
whispered a few words hurriedly in his 
ear, of which I only caught one, 
** Komorn,” the name of the Hun- 
garian fortress on the Danube where 
the Imperial family of Vienna and the 
cabinet had sought refuge. 

*‘ Diantre !"’ exclaimed Marmont, 
**badnews! My dear Tiernay, we have 
fallen on an unlucky moment to ask a 
favour! The despatches from Ko- 
morn are, it would seem, unsatisfactory. 
The Tyrol is far from quiet. Kuffstein, 
I think that’s the name, or some such 

lace, is attacked by a large force, and 
ikely to fall into their hands from 
assault.” 

«That can scarcely be, Sir,” said I, 
interrupting; “ I know Kuffstein well. 
I was two years a prisoner there; and, 
except by famine, the fortress is inac- 
cessible.” 

** What! are you certain of this?” 
cried he, eagerly ; ‘is there not one 
side on which escalade is possible ?” 

«* Quite impracticable on every quar- 
ter, believe me, Sir. A hundred men 
of the line and twenty gunners might 
hold Kuffstein against the world.” 

«You hear aut he says, Lefebre,” 
said Marmont to the officer; ‘‘ I think 
I might venture to bring him up?” 
The other shook his head doubtfully, 
and said nothing. ‘ Well, announce 
me then,” said the Marshal; “ and, 
Tiernay, do you throw yourself on one 
of those sofas there and wait for me.” 

I did as I was bade, and, partly 
from the unusual fatigue and in part 
from the warmth of a summer even- 
ing, soon fell off into a heavy sleep. 
I was suddenly awoke by a voice 
saying, “Come along, captain, be 
quick, your name has been called 
twice!” I sprung up and looked about 
me, without the very vaguest notion of 
where I was. ‘‘Whereto? Where am 
I going?” asked I, in my confusion. 
** Follow that gentleman,” was the brief 
reply ; and so I did in the same dreamy 
state that a sleep-walker might have 
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done. Some confused impression that 
I was in attendance on General Mar- 
mont was all that I could collect, when 
I found myself standing in a great 
room densely crowded with officers of 
rank, Though gathered in groups and 
knots chatting, there was, from time 
to time, a sort of movement in the 
mass that seemed communicated b 
some single impulse ; and then all would 
remain watchful and attentive for some 
seconds, their eyes turned in the di- 
rection of a large door at the end of 
the apartment. At last this was thrown 
suddenly open, and a number of per- 
sons entered, at whose appearance 
every tongue was hushed, and the very 
slightest gesture subdued. The crowd 
meanwhile fell back, forming a species 
of circle round the room, in front 
of which this newly entered group 
walked. I cannot now remember what 
struggling efforts I made to collect my 
faculties, and think where I was then 
standing; but if a thunderbolt had 
struck the ground before me, it could 
not have given me a more terrific 
shock than that I felt on seeing the 
Emperor himself address the general 
officer beside me. 

I cannot pretend to have enjoyed 
ry! opportunities of royal notice. 
At the time I speak of, such distinction 
was altogether unknown to me; but 
even when most highly favoured in 
that respect, I have never been able to 
divest myself of a most crushing feeling 
of my inferiority—a sense at once so 
humiliating and painful, that I longed 
to be away and out of a presence where 
I might dare to look at him who ad. 
dressed me, and venture on something 
beyond mere replies to interrogatories. 
This situation, good reader, with all 
your courtly breeding and aplomb to 
boot, is never totally free of constraint; 
but imagine what it can be when, in- 
stead of standing in the faint sunshine of 
aroyalsmile, you find yourselfcowering 
under the stern and relentless look of 
anger, and that anger an Emperor's. 

his was precisely my predicament, 
for in my confusion I had not noticed 
how, as the Emperor drew near to any 
individual to converse, the others, at 
either side, immediately retired out of 
hearing, preserving an air of obedient 
attention, but without in any way ob- 
truding themselves on the royal notice. 
The consequence was, that as his 
Majesty stood to talk with Marshal 
Oudinot, I maintained my place, never 
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perceiving my awkwardness till I saw 
that I made one. of three figures iso- 
lated in the floor of the chamber. To 
say that I had rather have stood in 
face of an enemy’s battery, is no ex- 
aggeration. I'd have walked up to a 
gun with a stouter heart than I felt at 
this terrible moment; and yet there 
was something in that sidelong glance 
of angry meaning that actually nailed 
me to the spot, and I could not have 
fallen back to save my life. There 
were, I afterwards learned, no énd of 
signals and telegraphic notices to me 
from the officers in waiting. Gestures 
and indications for my guidance abound- 
ed, but I saw none of them. I had 
drawn myself up in an attitude of pa- 
rade stiffuess—neither looked right nor 
left—and waited as a criminal might 
have waited for the fall of the axe that 
was to end his sufferings for ever. 

That the Emperor remained some- 
thing like two hours and a-half in con- 
versation with the Marshal, I should 
have been quite ready to verify on 
oath; but the simple fact was, that 
the interview occupied under four mi- 
nutes; and then General Oudinot 
backed out of the presence, leaving me 
alone in front of his Majesty. 

The silence of the chamber was quite 
dreadful, as, with his hands clasped 
behind his back, and his head slightly 
thrown forward, the Emperor stared 
steadily at me. Iam more than half 
ashamed of the confession; but what 
between the effect of long illness and 
suffering, the length of time I had 
been standing, and the emotion I expe- 
rienced, I felt myself growing dizzy, 
and a sickly faintness began to creep 
over me, and but for the support of my 
sabre, I should actually have fallen. 

“© You seem weak ; you had better 
sit down,” said the Emperor, in a soft 
and mild voice. 

** Yes, Sire, I have not quite reco- 
vered yet,” muttered I, indistinctly; but 
before I could well finish the sentence, 
Marmont was beside the Emperor, and 
speaking rapidly to him. 

‘Ah, indeed!” cried Napoleon, 
tapping his snuff-box, and smiling. 
«‘ This is Tiernay, then. Parbleu! we 
have heard something of you before.” 

Marmont still continued to talk on; 
and I heard the words, Rhine, Genoa, 
and Kuffstein distinctly fall from him. 
The Emperor smiled twice, and nodded 
his head slowly, as if assenting to what 
was said. 


‘* But his wound?” said Napoleon, 
doubtingly. 

“He says that your Majesty cured 
him when the doctor despaired,” said 
Marmont. “I’m sure, Sire, he has 
equal faith in what you still could do 
for him.” 

« Well, Sir,” said the Emperor, ad- 
dressing me, ‘if all I hear of you be 
correct, you carry a stouter heart be- 
fore the enemy than you seem to wear 
here. Your name is high in Marshal 
Massena’s list ; and General Marmont 
desires to have your services on his 
staff. I make no objection; you shall 
have your grade.” 

I bowed without speaking ; indeed, 
I could not have uttered a word, even 
if it had been my duty. 

‘‘They have extracted the ball, I 
hope 2” said the Emperor to me, and 
pointing to my thigh. 

“Tt never lodged, Sire; it was a 
round shot,” said I. 

**Diable! around shot! You're a 
lucky fellow, Colonel Tiernay,” said 
he, laying a stress on the title, “a 
very lucky fellow.” 

‘*T shall ever-think so, Sire, since 
your Majesty has said it,” was my an- 
swer. 

‘«*T was not a Lieutenant-Colonel at 
your age,” resumed Napoleon; “ nor 
were you either, Marmont. You see, 
Sir, that we live in better times; at 
least, in times when merit is better re-* 
warded,” And with this he passed on ; 
and Marmont, slipping my arm within 
his own, led me away, down the great 
stair, through crowds of attendant or- 
derlies and groups of servants. At last 
we reached our carriage, and in half- 
an-hour re-entered Vienna, my heart 
wild with excitement, and burning with 
zealous ardour to do something for the 
service of the Emperor. 

The next morning I removed to Ge- 
neral Marmont’s quarters ; and for the 
first time put on the golden aigrette of 
Chef d’etat Major, not a little to the 
astonishment of all who saw the “ boy 
Colonel,” as, half in sarcasm, half in 

raise, they styled me. From an early 
lew of the morning till the time of a late 
dinner, I was incessantly occupied. 
The staff duties were excessively se- 
vere, and the number of letters to be 
read and replied to almost beyond be- 
lief. The war had again assumed 
something of importance in the see 
Hofer and Spechbacher were at the head 
of considerable forces, which in the 
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fastnesses of their native mountains were 
more than a match for any regular 
soldiery. The news from Spain was 
gloomy : England was already threat- 
ening her long-planned attack on the 
Scheldt. Whatever real importance 
might attach to these movements, the 
Austrian cabinet made them the pre- 
text for demanding more favourable 
conditions; and Metternich was em- 
boldened to go so far as to ask for the 
restoration of the Empire in all its for- 
mer integrity. 

These negotiations between the two 
cabinets at the time assumed the most 
singular form which probably was ever 
adopted in such intercourse ; all the 
disagreeable intelligences and disas- 
trous tidings being communicated from 
one side to the other with the mock 

liteness of friendly relations. As for 
instance, the Austrian cabinet would 
forward an extract from one of Hofer’s 
descriptions of a victory; to which 
the French would reply by a bulletin 
of Eugene Beauharnois, or, as Napo- 
leon on one occasion did, by a copy of 
a letter from the Emperor Alexander, 
filled with expressions of friendship, 
and professing the most perfect confi- 
dence in his ‘“‘ brother of France.” So 
far was this petty and most contempti- 
ble warfare carried, that every little 
gossip and every passing story was 
pressed into the service, and if not di- 
rectly addressed to the cabinet, at 
least conveyed to its knowledge by 
some indirect channel. 

It is probable I should have forgotten 
this curious feature of the time, if not 
impressed on my memory by personal 
circumstances too important to be easily 
obliterated from memory. An Aus- 
trian officer arrived one morning from 
Komorn, with an account of the defeat 
of Lefebre’s force before Schenatz, 
and of a great victory gained by Hofer 
and Spechbacher over the French and 
Bavarians. ‘Two thousand prisoners 
were said to have been taken, and the 
French driven across the Inn, and in 
full retreat on Kuffstein. Now, as I 
had been confined at Kuffstein, and 
could speak of its impregnable charac- 
ter from actual observation, I was 
immediately sent off with despatches 
about some indifferent matter, to the 
cabinet, with injunctions to speak freely 
about the fortress, and declare that we 
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were perfectly confident of its se- 
curity. I may mention incidentally, 
and as showing the real character of 
my mission, that a secret despatch from 
Lefebre had already reached Vienna, 
in which he declared that he should be 
compelled to evacuate the Tyrol, and 
fall back into Bavaria. 

‘¢ T have provided you with introduc- 
tions that will secure your friendly re- 
ception,” said Marmont to me, ‘ The 
replies to these despatches will require 
some days, during which you will have 
time to make many acquaintances about 
the court, and if practicable to effect a 
very delicate object.” 

This, after considerable injunctions 
as to secrecy and soforth, was no less 
than to obtain a miniature, or a copy 
of a miniature, of the young Arch- 
dychess, who had been so dangerously 
ill during the siege of Vienna, and whom 
report represented as exceedingly 
handsome. A good-looking young fel- 
low, a colonel, of two or three-and- 
twenty, with unlimited bribery, if need- 
ed, at command, should find little diffi- 
culty in the mission: at least, so Mar- 
mont assured me; and from his enthu- 
siasm on the subject, I saw, or fancied 
I saw, that he would have had no ob- 
jection to be employed in the service 
himself. For while professing how 
absurd it was to offer any advice or 
suggestion on such a subject to one 
like myself, he entered into details, 
and sketched out a plan of campaign, 
that might well have made a chapter 
of Gil Blas.” It would possibly 
happen, he reminded me, that the 
Austrian court would grow suspectful 
of me, and not exactly feel at case, 
were my stay prolonged beyond a day 
or two; in which case it was left en- 
tirely to my ingenuity to devise reasons 
for my remaining; and I was at liberty 
to despatch couriers for instructions, 
and await replies, to any extent I 
thought requisite. In fact, I had a 
species of general commission to press 
into the service whatever resources 
could forward the object of my mission, 
success being the only point not to be 
dispensed with, 

* Take a week, if you like—a month, 
if you must, Tiernay,” said he to me 
at parting; ‘‘ but, above all, no failure! 
mind that—no failure !” 
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CHAPTER LI. 


‘““KOMORN FORTY YEARS AGO.” 


I povunr if our great Emperor dated 
his first despatch from Schénbrunn with 
a prouder sense of elevation, than did 
I write “‘Komorn” at the top of my 
first letter to Marshal Marmont, de- 
tailing, as I had been directed, every 
incident of my reception. I will not 
pretend to say that my communication 
might be regarded as a model for 
diplomatic correspondence ; but hav- 
ing since that period seen something 
of the lueubyations of great envoys 
and plenipos, I am only astonished at 
my unconscious imitation of their style; 
blending, as I did, the objects of my 
mission with every little personal in- 
cident, and making each trivial cir- 
cumstance bear upon the fortune of my 
embassy. 

I narrated my morning interview 
with Prince Metternich, whose cour- 
teous but haughty politeness was not 
a whit shaken by the calamitous posi- 
tion of his country, and who wished to 
treat the great events of the campaign 
as among the transient reverses which 
war deals out, on this side, to-day, on 
that, to-morrow. I told that my con- 
fidence in the impregnable character 
of Kuffstein only raised a smile, for it 
had already been surrendered to the 
Tyrolese ; and I summed up my politi- 
cal conjectures by suggesting that there 
was enough of calm confidence in the 
minister’s manner to induce me to sus- 
pect that they were calculating on the 
support of the northern powers, and had 
not given up the cause for lost. Iknew 
for certain that a Russian courier had 
arrived and departed since my own 
coming; and although the greatest 
secrecy had attended the event, I as- 
certained the fact, that he had come 
from St. Petersburg, and was return- 
ing to Moscow, where the Emperor 
Alexander then was. Perhaps [ was 
a little piqued, I am afraid I was, at 
the indifference manifested at my own 

resence, and the little, or indeed no 
importance, attached to my prolonged 
stay. For when I informed Count 
Stadion that I should await some ti- 
dings from Vienna, before returning 
thither, he very politely expressed his 
pleasure at the prospect of my company, 
and proposed that we should have some 
partridge shooting, for which the coun- 


try along the Danube is famous. The 
younger brother of this minister, Count 
Ernest Stadion, and a young Hun- 
garian magnate, Palakzi, were 4 
constant companions. ‘They were bot 
about my own age, but had only joined 
the army that same spring, and were 
most devoted admirers of one who had 
already won his epaulettes as a colonel 
in the French service. They showed 
me every object of interest and curiosity 
in the neighbourhood, arranged parties 
for riding and shooting, and, in fact, 
treated me in all respects like a much 
valued guest—well repaid, as it seem- 
ed, by those stories of war and battle- 
fields whick my own life and memory 
supplied. 

My improved health was already 
noticed by all, when Metternich sent me 
a most polite message, stating, that if 
my services at Vienna could be dis- 
pensed with for a while longer, that it 
was hoped I would continue to reside 
where I had derived such benefit, and 
breathe the cheering breezes of Hun- 
gary for the remainder of the autumn. 

It was full eight-and-twenty years 
later that I accidentally learned to what 
curious eireumstance I owed this invi- 
tation. It chanced that the y 
Archduchess, who was ill during the 
siege, was lingering in a slow convales- 
cence, and to amuse the tedious hours 
of her sick couch, Madame Palakzi, 
the mother of my young friend, was 
accustomed- to recount some of the 
stories ‘which I, in the course of the 
morning, happened to relate to her 
son. So guardedly was all this contrived 
and carried ‘on, that it was not, as I 
have said, for nearly thirty years after 
that I knew of it ; and then, the secret 
was told me by the chief personage 
herself, the Grand Duchess of Parma. 

Though nothing could better have 
chimed in with my plans than this re- 
quest, yet, in reality, the secret object 
of my mission appeared just as remote 
as on the first day of my arrival. My 
acquaintances were limited to some 
half dozen gentlemen in waiting, and 
about an equal number of young officers 
of the staff, with whom I dined, rode, 
hunted, and shot; never seeing a single 
member of the Imperial family, nor, 
stranger still, one lady of the house- 
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hold. In what Turkish seclusion they 
lived ? when they ventured out for air 
and exercise, and where? were ques- 
tions that never ceased to torture me. 
Tt was true that all my own excursions 
had been on the left bank of the river, 
towards which side the apartment I 
occupied looked; but I could scarcely 
suppose that the right presented much 
attraction, since it appeared to be an 
impenetrable forest of oak; besides, 
that the bridge which formerly con- 
nected it with the island of Komorn 
had been cut off during the war. Of 
course, this was a theme on which I 
could not dare to touch; and as the 
reserve of my companions was never 
broken regarding it, I was obliged to 
be satisfied with my own guesses on 
the subject. 

I had been about two months at 
Komorn, when I was invited to join a 
shooting party on the north bank of 
the river, at a place called Ercacs, 
or, as the Hungarians pronounce it, 
Ercacsh, celebrated for the black cock, 
or the auerhahn, one of the finest birds 
of the east of Europe. All my com- 


panions had been promising me great 
things, when the season for the sport 
should begin, and I was equally anxious 


to display my skill as a marksman. 
The scenery, too, was represented as 
surpassingly fine, and I looked forward 
to the expedition, which was to occupy 
a week, with much interest. One cir- 
cumstance alone damped the ardour 
of my enjoyment: for some time back 
exercise on horseback had become 
painful to me, and some of those evil 
consequences which my doctor had 

culated on, such as exfoliation of 
the bone, seemed now threatening me. 
Up to this the inconvenience had gone 
no further than an occasional sharp 
pang after a hard day's ride, or a dull 
uneasy feeling which prevented my 
sleeping soundly at night. I hoped, 
however, by time, that these would 
subside, and the natural strength of 
my constitution carry me safely over 
every mischance. I was ashamed to 
speak of these symptoms to my com- 

ions, lest they should imagine that 
= only screening myself from the 
fatigues of which they so freely par- 
took; and so I continued, day after 
day, the same habit of severe exercise ; 
while feverish nights, and a failing ap- 
petite, made me hourly weaker. My 
spirits never flagged, and, perhaps, in 
this way, damaged me seriously ; sup- 
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plying a false energy long after real 
strength had begun to giveway. The 
world, indeed, ** went so well” with 
me in all other respects, that I felt it 
would have been the blackest ingrati- 
tude against Fortune to have given 
way to anything like discontent or re- 
pining. It was true, I was far from 
being a solitary instance of a colonel 
at my age; there were several such in 
the army, and one or two even younger; 
but they were unexceptionably men of 
family influence, descendants of the 
ancient nobility of France, for whose 
chivalric names and titles the Emperor 
had conceived the greatest respect ; 
and never, in all the pomp of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s court, were a Gra- 
mont, a Guise, a Rochefoucauld, or a 
Tavanne more certain of his fayour- 
able notice. Now, I was utterly de- 
void of all such pretensions; my ine 
to gentle blood, such as they were, 
derived from another land, and I might 
even regard myself as the maker of my 
own fortune. 

How little thought did I bestow on 
my wound, as I mounted my horse on 
that mellow day of autumn! How in- 
different was I to the pang that shot 
through me, as I touched the flank with 
my leg. Our road led through a thick 
forest, but over a surface of level sward, 
along which we galloped in all the 
buoyancy of youth and high spirits. 
An occasional trunk lay across our 
way, and these we cleared at a leap; a 
feat, which I well saw my Hungarian 
friends were somewhat surprised to 
perceive, gave me no trouble what- 
ever. My old habits of the riding- 
school had made me a perfect horse- 
man; and rather vain of my accom- 

lishment, I rode at the highest fences 

could find. In one of these exploits 
an acute pang shot through me, and I 
felt as if something had given way in 
my leg. The pain for some minutes was 
so intense that I could with difficulty 
keep the saddle, and even when it had 
partially subsided, the suffering was 
very great. 

To continue my journey in this ago. 
ny was impossible ; and yet I was re- 
luctant to confess that I was overcome 
by pain. Such an acknowledgment 
seemed unsoldierlike and unworthy, 
and I determined not to give way. It 
was no use; the suffering brought on 
a sickly faintness that completely over- 
came me. Ihad nothing for it but 
to turn back ; so, suddenly affecting to 
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recollect a despatch that I ought to 
have sent off before I left, I hastil 
apologised to my companions, and wit 
many promises to overtake them by 
evening, I returned to Komorn. 

A Magyar groom accompanied me, 
to act as my guide; and attended by 
this man, slowly retraced my steps 
towards the fortress, so slowly, indeed, 
that it was within an hour of sunset as 
we gained the crest of the little ridge, 
from which Komorn might be seen, 
and the course of the Danube, as it 
wound for miles through the plain. 

It is always a grand and imposing 
scene, one of those vast Hungarian 
plains, with waving woods and golden 
corn-fields, bounded by the horizon on 
every side, and marked by those im- 
mense villages of twelve or even twen- 
ty thousand inhabitants. Trees, rivers, 
plains, even the dwellings of the peo- 

ale, are on a scale with which nothing 

in the Old World can vie. But even 
with this great landscape before me, 
I was more struck by a small object 
which caught my eye, as I looked to- 
wards the fortress. It was a little 
boat, covered with an awning, and an- 
chored in the middle of the stream, 
and from which I could hear the sound 
of a voice, singing to the accompani- 
ment of a guitar. There was a stern 
and solemn quietude in the scene: the 
dark fortress, the darker river, the 
deep woods casting their shadows on 
the water, all presented a strange con- 
trast to that girlish voice and tinkling 
melody, so ligAt-hearted and so free. 

The Magyar seemed to read what 
was passing in my mind, for he nodded 
significantly, and touching his cap in 
token of respect, said it was the young 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, who, with 
one or two of her ladies, enjoyed the cool 
of the evening on the river. This was 
the very same Princess for whose like- 
ness I was so eager, and of whom I 
never could obtain the slightest tidings. 
With what an interest that bark be- 
came invested from that moment! I had 
more than suspected, I had divined, 
the reasons of General Marmont’s com- 
mission to me, and could picture to 
myself the great destiny that in all 
likelihood awaited her who now, in 
sickly dalliance, moved her hand in 
the stream, and scattered the spark- 
ling drops in merry mood over her 
companions. Twice or thrice a head of 
light brown hair peeped from beneath 
the folds of the awning, and I wonder- 
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ed within myself if it were on that same 
brow that the greatest diadem of Eu- 
rope was to sit. 

So intent was I on these fancies, so 
full of the thousand speculations that 
grew out of them, that I paid no 
attention to what was passing, and 
never noticed an object on which the 
Hungarian’s eyes were bent in ear- 
nest contemplation. A quick ges- 
ture and a sudden exclamation from 
the man soon attracted me, and I 
beheld, about a quarter of a mile 
off, an enormous timber raft descend- 
ing the stream at headlong speed. 
That the great mass had eee ae 
manageable, and was carried along 
by the impetuosity of the current, was 
plain enough, not only from the zig-zag 
course it took, but from the wild cries 
and frantic gestures of the men on 
board. Though visible to us from the 
eminence on which we stood, a bend of 
the stream still concealed it from those 
in the boat. To apprise them of their 
danger, we shouted with all our might, 
gesticulating at the same time, and 
motioning to them to put in to shore. 
It wasall in vain; the roar of the river, 
which here is almost a torrent, drown- 
ed our voices, and the little boat still 
held her place in the middle of the 
stream. Already the huge mass was 
to be seen emerging from behind a 
wooden promontory of the river side, 
and now their destruction seemed ine- 
vitable. Without waiting to reach the 
path, I spurred my horse down the 
steep descent, and half falling, and half 
plunging, gained the bank. To all 
seeming now, they heard me, for I saw 
the curtain of the awning suddenly 
move, and a boatman’s red cap peer 
from beneath it. I screamed and 
shouted with all my might, and called 
out “The raft—the raft!” tillmy throat 
felt bursting. For some seconds the 
ae of the great mass seemed de- 
ayed, probably by having become en- 
tangled with the trees along the shore ; 
but now, borne along by its immense 
weight, it swung round the angle of 
the bank, and came majestically on, a 
long, white wave marking its course 
as it breasted the water. 

They see it! they see it! Oh, good 
heavens! are they paralysed with ter- 
ror, for the boatman never moves! A 
wild shriek rises above the roar of 
the current, and yet they do nothing. 
What prayers and cries of entreaty, 
what wild imprecations I uttered, I 
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know not; but I am sure that reason 
had already left me, and nothing re- 
mained in its place except the mad 
impulse to save them, or perish. ‘There 
was then so much of calculation in my 
mind that I could balance the chances 
of breasting the stream on horseback, 
or alone, and this done, I spurretl my 
animal over the bank into the Danube. 
A horse is a noble swimmer, when he 
has courage, and a Hungarian horse 
rarely fails in this quality. 

Heading towards the opposite shore, 
the gallant beast cleared his track 
through the strong current, snorting 
madly, and seeming to plunge at times 
against the rushing waters. I never 
turned my eyes from the skiff all this 
time, and now could see the reason of 
what had seemed their apathy. The 
anchor had become entangled, fouled 
among some rocks or weeds of the 
river, and the boatman’s efforts to lift 
it were all in vain. I screamed and 
yelled to the man to cut the rope, but 
my cries were unheard, for he bent 
over the gunwale, and tugged and tore 
with all his might. Iwas more than 
fifty yards higher up the stream, and 
rapidly gaining the calmer water un- 
der shore, when I tried to turn my 
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horse’s head down the current; but the 
instinct of safety rebelled against all 
controul, and the animal made straight 
for the bank. There was then but 
one chance left, and taking my sabre 
in my mouth, I sprang from his back 
into the stream. In all the terrible 
excitement of that dreadful moment I 
clung to one firm purpose. The cur- 
rent would surely carry the boat into 
safety, if once free ; I had no room for 
any thought but this. The great trees 
along shore, the great fortress, the 
very clouds over head, seemed to fly 
past me, as I was swept along; but I 
never lost sight of my purpose, and 
now almost within my grasp. I see 
the boat and the three figures, who are 
bending down over one that seems to 
have fainted. With my last effort, I 
cry again to cut the rope, but his 
knife has broken at the handle! I 
touch the side of the skiff, I grasp the 
gunwale with one hand, and seizing my 
sabre in the other, I make one des- 
perate cut. The boat swings round to 
the current, the boatman’s oars are out— 
they are saved. My “ thank God!” is 
like the cry of a drowning man—for I 
know no more. 


CHAPTER LIIl. 


A LOB88B AND A GAIN 


To apologise to my reader for not 
strictly tracing out each day of my 
history, would be, in all likelihood, as 
great an impertinence as that of the 
tiresome guest who, having kept you 
two hours from your bed by his un- 
interesting twaddle, asks you to for- 
give him at last for an abrupt depar- 
ture. Iam already too full of grati- 
tude for the patience that has been 
conceded to me so far, to desire to 
trifle with it during the brief space 
that is now to link us together. And 
believe me, kind reader, there is more 
in that same tie than perhaps you 
think, especially where the inter- 
course had been carried on, and, as it 
were, fed from month to month. In 
such cases the relationship between him 
who writes and him who reads assumes 
something like acquaintanceship ; 
heightened by a greater desire on one 
side to please, than is usually felt in the 
routine business of everyday life. Nor 
is it a light reward, if one can think 


that he has relieved a passing hour of 
solitude or discomfort$ shortened a 
long wintry night, or made a rainy day 
more endurable. I speak not here of 
the greater happiness in knowing that 
our inmost thoughts have found their 
echo in far away hearts, kindling noble 
emotions, and warming generous aspi- 
rations, teaching courage and hope by 
the very commonest of lessons; and 
showing that, in the moral as in the 
vegetable world, the bane and antidote 
grow side by side; and, as the eastern 
poet has it, ‘* He who shakes the tree 
of sorrow, is often sowing the seeds of 
joy.” Such are the triumphs of very 
different efforts from mine, however, 
and I come back to the humble theme 
from which I started. 

If I do not chronicle the incidents 
which succeeded to the events of my 
last chapter it is, in the first place, be- 
cause they are most imperfectly im- 
pressed upon my own memory ; and, in 
the second, they are of a nature which, 
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whether in the hearing or the telling, 
can afford little pleasure ; for what if I 
should enlarge upon a text which runs 
but on suffering and sickness, nights of 
feverish agony, on of anguish, terri- 
ble alternations of hope and fear, end- 
ing, at last, in the sad, sad certainty 
that skill has found its limit. The art 
of the surgeon can do no more, and 
Maurice Tiernay must consent to lose 
his leg! Such was the cruel news I 
was compelled to listen to as I awoke 
one morning dreaming, and for the 
first time since my accident, of my life 
in Kuffstein. The injuries I had re- 
ceived before being rescued from the 
Danube, had completed the mischief 
already begun, and all chance of sav- 
ing my limb had now fled. I am not 
sure if I could not have heard a sen- 
tence of death with more equanimity 
than the terrible announcement that [ 
was to drag out existence maimed 
and crippled. To endure the helpless- 
ness of age with the warm blood and 
daring passions of youth, and, worse 
than all, to forego a career that was 
already opening with such glorious 
prospects of distinction. 

Nothing could be more kindly con- 
siderate than the mode of communi- 
cating this sad announcement; nor was 
there omitted anything which could 
alleviate the bitterness of the tidings. 
The undying gratitude of the Imperial 
family ; their heartfelt sorrow for my 
suffering ; the pains they had taken to 
communicate the whole story of my 
adventure to the Emperor Napoleon 
himself, were all‘insisted on; while the 
personal visits of the Archdukes, and 
even the Emperor himself, at my sick 
bed, were told to me with every flat- 
tery such acts of condescension could 
convey. Let me not be thought un- 
grateful, if all these seemed but a sorry 
payment for the terrible sacrifice I 
was to suffer; and that the glittering 
crosses which were already sent to me 
in recognition, and which now sparkled 
on my bed, appeared a poor price for 
my shattered and wasted limb; and I 
vowed to myself that to be once more 
strong and in health I’d change for- 
tunes with the humblest soldier in the 
grand army. 

After all, it is the doubtful alone can 
break down the mind and waste the 
courage. To the brave man, the inevi- 
table is always the endurable. Some 
hours of solitude and reflection brought 
this conviction to my heart, and I re- 
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called the rash refusal I had already 
given to submit to the amputation, 
and sent word to the doctors that I 
was ready. My mind once made up, 
a thousand ingenious suggestions pour- 
ed in their consolations. Instead of 
incurring my misfortune as I had 
done, my mischance might have origi- 
nated in some commonplace or in- 
glorious accident. In lieu of the proud 
recognitions I had earned, I might 
have now the mere sympathy of some 
fellow-sufferer in an hospital; and 
instead of the “ Cross of St. Stephen ” 
and the * valour medal” of Austria, 
my reward might have been the few 
sous per day allotted to an invalided 
soldier. 

As it was, each post from Vienna 
brought me nothing but flattering re- 
cognitions; and one morning a large 
sealed letter from Duroc conveyed the 
Emperor's own approval of my con- 
duct, with the cross of commander of 
the Legion of Honour. A whole life 
of arduous services might have failed 
to win such prizes, and so I struck the 
balance of good and evil fortune, and 
found I was the gainer ! 

Among the presents which I receiv- 
ed from the Tapesiel family was a 
miniature of the young Archduchess, 
whose life I saved, and whichI at once 
despatched by a safe messenger to 
Marshal Marmont, engaging him to 
have a copy of it made and the origi- 
nal returned tome. I concluded that 
circumstances must have rendered this 
impossible, for I never beheld the 
portrait again, although I heard of it 
among the articles bequeathed to the 
Duc de Reichstadt at St. Helena. 
Maria Louisa was, at that time, very 
handsome; the upper lip and mouth 
were, it is true, faulty, and the Aus- 
trian heaviness marred the expression 
of these features; but her brow and 
eyes were singularly fine, and her hair 
of a luxuriant richness rarely to be 
seen. 

Count Palakzi, my young Hun- 
garian friend, and who had scarcely 
ever quitted my bedside during my 
illness, used to jest with me on my ad- 
miration of the young Archduchess, 
and jokingly compassionate me on the 
altered age we lived in, in contrast to 
those good old times when a bold feat 
or a heroic action was sure to win the 
hand of a fair princess. I half suspect 
that he believed me actually in love 
with her, and deemed that this was the 
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best way to treat such an absurd and 
outrageous ambition. To amuse my- 
self with his earnestness, for such had 
it become, on the subject, I affected 
not to be indifferent to his allusions, 
and assumed all the delicate reserve of 
devoted admiration Many an hour 
have I lightened by watching the 
fidgety uneasiness the young count 
felt at my folly; for now instead of 
jesting, as before, he tried to reason 
me out of this insane ambition, and 
convince me that such pretensions 
were. utter madness. 

I was slowly convalescing, about five 
weeks after the amputation of my leg, 
when Polakzi entered my room one 
morning with an open letter in his 
hand. His cheek was flushed, and his 
air and manner greatly excited. 

**Would you believe it, Tiernay,” 
said he, **Stadion writes me word from 
Vienna, that Napoleon has asked for 
the hand of the young Archduchess in 
marriage, and that the Emperor has 
consented?” 

«* And am J not considered in this 
negotiation ?” asked I, scarcely sup- 
pressing a laugh. 

**This is no time nor theme for 
jest,” said he, passionately ; ‘*‘ nor is it 
easy to _ one’s temper at such a 
moment. Hapsburgher Princess 
married to a low Corsican adventurer! 
to the re 

‘Come, Polakzi,” cried I, ‘these 
are not words for me to listen to; and 
having heard them, I may be tempted 
to say, that the honour comes all of the 
other side ; and that he who holds all 
Europe at his feet ennobles the dynasty 
from which he selects his empress.” 

“T deny it—fairly and fully deny 
it!” cried the passionate youth. ‘And 
every noble of this land would rather 
see the provinces of the empire torn 
from us, than a Princess of the Impe- 
rial House degraded to such an al- 
liance !” 

“Ts the throne of France, then, so 
low ?” said I, calmly. 

**Not when the rightful Sovereign 
is seated on it,” said he. ‘* But are 
we, the subjects of a legitimate mo- 
narchy, to accept as equals the lucky 
accidents of your Revolution? By 
what claim is a soldier of fortune the 
peer of King or Kaiser? I, for one, 
will never more serve a cause so de- 

ed; and the day on which such 
umiliation is our lot shall be the last 
of my soldiering;” and so saying, he 


rushed passionately from the room, 
and disappeared. 

I mention this little incident here, 
not as in any way connecting itself 
with my own fortunes, but as illustrat- 
ing what I afterwards discovered to be 
the universal feeling entertained to- 
wards this alliance. Low as Austria 
then was—beaten in every battle—her 
vast treasury confiscated—her capital 
in the hands of an enemy—her very 
existence as an empire threatened ; the 
thought of this insult—for such they 
deemed it—to the Imperial House, 
seemed to make the burden unendur- 
able ; and many who would have sacri- 
ficed territory and power for a peace, 
would have scorned to accept it at such 
a price as this. 

I suppose the secret history of the 
transaction will never be disclosed ; 
but living as I did, at the time, under 
the same roof with the royal family, I 
inclined to think that their counsels 
were of a divided nature; that while 
the Emperor and the younger Arch- 
dukes gave a favourable ear to the pro- 
ject, the Empress and the Archduke 
Charles as steadily opposed it. The 
gossip of the day spoke of dreadful 
scenes between the members of the 
Imperial House, and some have since 
asserted that the breaches of affection 
that were then made never were re- 
conciled in after life. 

With these events of state or private 
history I have no concern. My posi- 
tion and my nationality, of course, ex- 
cluded me from confidential intercourse 
with those capable of giving correct 
information ; nor can I record any- 
thing beyond the mere current rumours 
of the time. This much, however, I 
could remark, that all whom convic- 
tion, policy, or, perhaps, bribery, in- 
clined to the alliance, were taken into 
court favour, and replaced in the offices 
of the household, those whose opinions 
were adverse. A total change, in fact, 
took place in the persons of the Royal 
suite, and the Hungarian nobles, many 
of whom filled the «‘ Hautes Charges,” 
as they are called, now made way for 
Bohemian grandées, who were under- 
stood to entertain more favourable sen- 
timents towards France. Whether in 
utter despair of the cause for which 
they had suffered so long and so much, 
or that they were willing to accept this 
alliance with the oldest dynasty of 
Europe as a compromise, I am unable 
to say; but so was it. Many of the 
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emigré nobility of France, the unflinch- 
ing, implacable enemies of Buonaparte, 
consented to bury their ancient grudges, 
and were now seen accepting place and 
office in the Austrian household. This 
was a most artful flattery of the Aus- 
trians, and was peculiarly agreeable to 
Napoleon, who longed to legalise his 
position by 3 reconciliation with the 
old followers of the Bourbons, and 
who dreaded their schemes and plots 
far more than he feared all the turbu- 
lent violence of the “‘ Faubourg.” In 
one day, no fewer than three French 
nobles were appointed to places of 
trust in the household, and a special 
courier was sent off to Gratz to convey 
the appointment of maid of honour to 
a young French lady who lived there 
in exile. 

Each of my countrymen on arriving 
came to visitme. They had all known 
my father by name, if not personally, 
and most graciously acknowledged me 
as one of themselves, a flattery they 
sincerely believed above all price. 

I had heard much of the overween- 
ing vanity and conceit of the Legitima- 
tists, but the reality far exceeded all 
my notions of them. There was no 
pretence, no affectation whatever about 
them. They implicitly believed that 
in “accepting the Corsican,” as the 
phrase went, they were displaying a 
condescension and self-negation unpa- 
ralleled in history. The tone of supe- 
riority thus assumed, of course made 
them seem supremely ridiculous to my 
eyes—I, who had sacrificed heavily 
enough for the Empire, and yet felt 
myself amply rewarded. But apart 
from these exaggerated ideas of them- 
selves, they were most amiable, gentle 
mannered, and agreeable. 

The ladies and gentlemen of what 
was called the “Service,” associated 
all together, dining at the same table, 
and spending each evening in a hand- 
some suite appropriated to themselves. 
Hither some one or other of the Impe- 
rial family occasionally came to Se 
his whist, or chat away an hour in 
pleasant gossip; these distinguished 
visiters never disturbing in the slight- 
est degree the easy tone of the society, 
nor exacting any extraordinary marks 
of notice or attention. 

The most frequent guest was the 
Archduke Louis, whose gaiety of tem- 
prenent and easy humour induced 

im to pass nearly every evening with 
us. He was fond of cards, but liked 
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to talk away over his game, and make 
play merely subsidiary to the pleasure 
of conversation. As I was but an in- 
different “ whister,” but a most admi- 
rable auditor, I was always selected to 
make one of his party. 

It was on one of the evenings when 
we weré so engaged, and the Archduke 
had been displaying a more than ordi- 
nary flow of good spirits and merri- 
ment, a sudden lull in the approving 
laughter, and a general subsidence of 
every murmur, attracted my attention. 
I turned my head to see what had oc- 
curred, and perceived that all the com- 
pany had risen, and were standing with 
eyes directed to the open door. 

‘The Archduchess, your Imperial 
Highness!” whispered an aide-de-camp 
to the Prince, and he immediately rose 
from the table, an example speedily fol- 
lowed by the others, I grasped my 
chair with one hand, and with my 
sword in the other, tried to stand up, 
an effort which hitherto I had never 
accomplished without aid. It was all 
in vain—my debility utterly denied the 
attempt. I tried again, but overcome 
by pain and weakness, I was compelled 
to abandon the effort, and sink down 
on my seat, faint and trembling. By 
this time the company had formed into 
a circle, leaving the Archduke Louis 
alone in the middle of the room ; I, to 
my increasing shame and confusion, 
being seated exactly behind where the 
Prince stood. 

There was a hope for me still; the 
Archduchess might pass on through the 
rooms without my being noticed. And 
this seemed likely enough, since she 
was merely proceeding to the apart- 
ments of the Empress, and not to delay 
with us. This expectation was soon 
destined to be extinguished ; for, lean- 
ing on the arm of one of her ladies, the 
young Princess came straight over to 
where Prince Louis stood. She said 
something in a low voice, and he turned 
immediately to offer her a chair; and 
there was I seated, very pale, and very 
much shocked at my apparent rude- 
ness. Although I had been presented 
before to the young Archduchess, she 
had not seen me in the uniform of the 
Corps de Guides (in which I now 
served as colonel), and never recog- 
nised me. She therefore stared steadily 
at me, and turned towards her brother 
as if for explanation. 

“Don’t you know him?” said the 
Archduke, laughing ; **it’s Colonel de 
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Tiernay, and if he cannot wae up, you 
euunaialer should be the last to find 
fault with him. Pray sit quiet, Tier- 
nay,” added he, pressing me down on 
my seat; “and if you won't look so 
terrified, my sister will remember 
you.” 

«* We must both be more altered than 
I ever expect if I cease to remember M. 
de Tiernay,” said the Archduchess, with 
a most courteoussmile. Then leaning 
on the back of a chair, she bent for- 
ward and inquired after my ‘health. 
There was something so strange in the 
situation: a young, handsome ; girl con- 
descending to a tone of freedom and 
intimacy with one she had seen but a 
couple of times, and from whom the 
difference of condition separated her 
by a gulf wide as the great ocean, that 
I felt a nervous tremor I could not ac- 
count for. Perhaps, with the tact that 
Royalty possesses as its own preroga- 
tive, or, perhaps, with mere womanly 
intuition, she saw how the interview 
agitated me, and, to change the topic, 
she suddenly said— 

“JT must present you to one of my 
ladies, Colonel de Tiernay, a country- 
woman of your own. She already has 
heard from me the story of your noble 
devotion, and now only hastolearg your 
name. Remember you are to sit still.” 

As she said this, she turned, and 
drawing her arm within that of a young 
lady behind her, led her forward. 

“Tt is to this gentleman I owe my 
life, Mademoiselle DE stelles.’ 

I heard no more, nor did she either ; 
for, faltering, she uttered a low, faint 
sigh, and fell into the arms of those 
behind her. 

‘¢ What's this, Tiernay !—how is all 
this ?” whispered Prince Louis; “ are 
you acquainted with Mademoiselle ?” 

ButI forgot everything ; the presence 
in which I stood, the agony of a wound- 
ed leg and all, and with a violent effort 
sprung from my seat. 

Before I could approach her, how- 
ever, she had risen from the chair, and 
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in a voice broken and interrupted, 
said :— 

‘You are so changed, M. de Tier- 
nay—so much changed—that the shock 
overpowered me. We became ac- 
quainted in the Tyrol, Madame,” said 
she to the Princess, ‘* where Monsieur 
was a prisoner.” 

What observation the Princess made 
in reply I could not hear, but I saw 
that Laura blushed deeply. To hide 
her awkwardness perhaps it was, that 
she hurriedly enteredinto some account 
of our former intercourse, and I could 
observe that some allusion to the Prince 
de Condé dropped from her. 

‘* How strange, how wonderful is all 
that you tell me!” said the Princess, 
who bent forward and whispered some 
words to Prince Louis; and then, tak- 
ing Laura’s arm, she moved on, say- 
ing in a low voice to me, “ Au revoir, 
Monsieur,” as she passed. 

«You are to come and drink tea in 
the Archduchess’s apartments, Tier- 
nay,” said Prince Louis; ‘‘ you'll meet 
your old friend, Mademoiselle D’Es- 
telles,and of course you have a hundred 
recollections to exchange with each 
other.” 

The Prince insisted on my accepting 
his arm, and, as he assisted me along, 
informed me that old Madame D’ Ac. 
greville was dead about a year, leaving 
her niece an immense fortune—at least 
a claim to one—only wanting the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon to be- 
come valid; for it was one of the es- 
treated but not confiscated estates of 
La Vendée. Every word that dropped 
from the Prince extinguished some 
hope within me. More beautiful than 
ever, her rank recognised, and in 
possession of a vast fortune, what 
chance had I, a poor soldier of for- 
tune, of success ? 

“Don’t sigh, Tiernay,” said the 
Prince, laughing; ‘* you've lost a leg 
for us, and we must lend you a hand 
in return ;” and with this we entered 
the salon of the Archduchess. 


MAURICE TIERNAY'S “LAST WORD AND CONFESSION.” 


I wave been very frank with my read- 
ers in these memoirs of my life. IfI 
have dwelt somewhat vain-gloriously on 
passing moments of success, it must 
be owned that I have not spared my 
vanity and self-conceit, when either 
betrayed me into any excess of folly. 


I have neither blinked my humble be- 
ginnings, nor have I sought to attribute 
to my own merits those happy accidents 
which made me whatI am. I claim 
nothing but the humble character—a 
Soldier of Fortune. It was my intention 
to have told the reader somewhat more 
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than these twenty odd years of my life 
embrace. Probably, too, my subsequent 
career, if less marked by adventure, was 
more pregnant with true views of the 
world and sounder lessons of conduct ; 
but I have discovered to my surprise 
that these revelations have extended 
over a wider surface than I ever des- 
tined them to occupy, and already I 
tremble for the loss of that gracious 
attention that has been vouchsafed me 
hitherto. I will not trust myself to say 
how much regret this abstinence has 
cost me ;—enough if I avow that in 
jotting down the past I have lived my 
youth over again, and in tracing old 
memories, old scenes, and old impres- 
sions, the smouldering fire of my heart 
has shot up a transient flame so bright 
as to throw a glow even over the chill 
of my old age. 

It is, after all, no small privilege to 
have lived and borne one’s part in 
stirring times; to have breasted the 
ocean of life when the winds were up 
and the waves ran high; to have min- 
gled, however humbly, in eventful 
scenes, and had one’s share in the 
mighty deeds that were to become his- 
tory afterwards. It is assuredly in 
such trials that humanity comes out 
best, and that the character of man 
displays all its worthiest and noblest 
attributes. Amid such scenes I began 
my life, and, in the midst of similar 
ones, if my prophetic foresight deceive 
me not, I am like to end it. 

Having said this much of and for 
myself, I am sure the reader will par- 
don me ifI am not equally communi- 
cative with respect to another, and if 
I pass over the remainder of that inter- 
val which I spent at Komorn. Even 
were love-making—which assuredly it 
is not—as interesting to the spectator 
as to those engaged, I should seruple 
to recount events which delicacy should 
throw a veil over; nor am I induced, 


even by the example of the wittiest 
periodical writer of the age, to 
make a “ feuilleton” of my own mar- 
riage. Enough that I say, despite my 
shattered form, my want of fortune, 
my unattested pretension to rank or 
station, Mademoiselle D’Estelles ac. 
cepted me, and the Emperor most 
graciously confirmed her claims to 
wealth, thus making me one of the 
richest and the very happiest among 
the Soldiers of Fortune. 

The Pére Delamoy, now superior 
ofa convent at Pisa, came to Komorn 
to perform the ceremony; and if he 
could not altogether pardon those who 
had uprooted the ancient monarchy of 
France, yet did not conceal his grati- 
tude to him who had reckon the 
Church and rebuilt the altar. 

There may be some who deem this 
closing abrupt, and who would wish 
for even a word about the bride, her 
bouquet, and her blushes. I cannot 
afford to gratify so laudable a curiosity, 
at the same time that a lurking vanity 
induces me to say, that any one wish- 
ing to know moreabout the ** personnel” 
of my wife or myself, has but to look 
at David’s picture, or the engraving 
made from it, of the Emperor’s mar- 
riage. There they will find, in the 
left hand corner, partly concealed be- 
hind the Grand Duke de Berg, an offi- 
cer of the Guides, supporting on his arm 
a young and very beautiful girl, herself 
a bride. If the young lady’s looks are 
turned with more interest on her com- 
panion than upon the gorgeous specta- 
cle, remember that she is but a few 
weeks married. If the soldier carry 
himself with less of martial vigour or 
grace, pray bear in mind that cork 
legs had not attained the perfection to 
which later skill has brought them. 

I have the scene stronger before me 
than painting can depict, and my eyes 
fill as I now behold it in my memory ! 
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Tue biographer of Chalmers has added 
two volumes to his work since we gave 
to our readers an account of the first. 
The arrangement of the subject, origi- 
nally contemplated, was a division of 
Dr. Chalmers’s biography into three 
periods. ‘‘ The first from his birth, in 
1780, to the close of his ministry in 
Kilmany in 1815; the second from the 
commencement of his ministry at Glas- 
gow to the termination of his profes- 
sorship at St. Andrew’s in 1828; the 
third from the time of his appointment 
to the chair of Theology at Edinburgh 
to his death in 1847.” And Dr. Han- 
na imagined that he could include the 
account of each of these periods within 
a single volume. His materials have 

roved more abundant tkan he had at 

st calculated, and he has been com- 
pelled to extend the work to a volume 
more than he had originally purposed. 
No reader of the book will regret this. 
It is one the interest of which in- 
creases with every page. ‘There isa 
calm and subdued eloquence in Dr. 
Hanna's style which, more than that 
of any writer we know, impresses us 
with the feeling of his entire earnest- 
ness in every word he writes. We feel 
that we know Chalmers more and more 
as the work advances. He has grown 
not alone on our admiration, but on 
our affections. We believe him to 
have been the greatest and the best 
man of his age. Isthisto say that we 
assent to all his views? Surely not ; 
but it is to say, that whatever we can 
learn of him satisfies us that he was a 
true and single-hearted man; that 
we can read no part of his works with- 
out feeling that they are filled with the 

irit of truth. It is impossible, we 
think, for any fair-minded man, what- 
ever may be his views as to questions 
of episcopacy and presbyterianism, not 
to regard Chalmers as a man doing 
more for our common Christianity 
than any other man of our time; and 
effecting what he has done by the 
energies of his own powerful mind, 
with little of human aid. We know of 
no map who so often brings to our 
mind the apostleship of Paul—affection- 
ate, earnest, single-minded, prudent, 
with a belief in good that never waver- 


ed. We know of no man who has 
done so much to bring some of the 
more abstruse doctrines of Christianity 
within the compass of the understand- 
ing; and the more that is rescued from 
mysticism, inadequate as the intellect 
is to deal with what is properly spiri- 
tual, the more is the intellect itself 
raised, and something is thus gained 
for the cause of good by improving for 
its service the ministerial faculties of 
our nature. There is a feeling of 
freshness in the good sense of Chal- 
mers. In this he reminds us of Paley 
and of Whately, though nothing can 
be more unlike than his style is to 
either of those writers. But in all 
these there is the appearance and, no 
doubt, the reality of their great power 
being derived from looking at things 
straightforward, and as they are in 
themselves ; making them, as far as is 
possible, to stand out face to face be- 
fore the mind. In Paley, and in the 
other writer whose name we have 
mentioned, the style is of almost sci- 
entific precision ; not a word more or 
less than the occasion demands. Chal- 
mers’s style is, on the contrary, diffuse, 
and it would appear to us, from this 
cause, commanding less attention from 
his hearers than the justness and origi- 
nality of his views deserve. We pre- 
sume that the difference of style, as 
far as it does not depend on differences 
in the conformation of the respective 
minds of the writers, is to be referred 
to the fact that Chalmers’s style was 
formed from his habit of addressing 
country congregations and half edu- 
cated classes of students, and that the 
expansion of every thought into which 
he was led, for;the purpose of rendering 
it intelligible to such auditors, led toa 
diffuseness which would have been 
fatal to effect if occurring in the writ- 
ings of a man of less power. 

In our review of the earlier part of 
Dr. Hanna’s work, we had brought 
down the narrative of Dr. Chalmers’s 
life to the period of his sister’s Barba- 
ra’s death. The next year was mark- 
ed by the death of an uncle. In this 
case it was the ripe ear that had been 
gathered. The old man, who had a 
peared in his usual health through the 
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day, had been found dead in his own 


room in the evening in the attitude of 


ie The spirit, it would seem, 
ad passed away without a struggle. 
When the account reached Kilmany, 
where Chalmers was now resident, it 
found him seriously ill; and, in the 
course of that year, disease which had 
been lurking abovt him for a long 
period, but which he refused to yield 
to as long as was possible, manifested 
itself so distinctly that he was obliged 
to give up all exertions of every kind 
for many months. For half-a-year he 
did not enter his pulpit, and more than 
a year elapsed before the duties of his 
_ were again regularly resumed by 
11m. 

The illness was an affection of the 
liver. ‘I never saw any one,” says 
Professor Duncan, “so much altered 
in the same course of time; being then 
greatly attenuated, while formerly he 
was corpulent. He had much the ap- 
pearance of an old man, of one who 
would never again be equal to much 
exertion.” Inthe ‘ubapnel between the 
death of his sister and his own illness, 
he had formed a connexion with the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, supplying it 
with some articles on mathematics and 
physics. He now asked to have the 
article ‘ Christianity” entrusted to 
him. At no time could Chalmers 
have been described as a disbeliever, 
in the sense in which a disbelief of re- 
velation exists in those who yet believe 
in God. There had been in his early 
days a scepticism which was more 
deeply rooted, which alike refused 
assent to either natural or revealed 
religion, That scepticism is of a kind 
which can rarely last; the eternal 
power and godhead of the Creator are 
written in characters too distinct to 
have it possible for a fair mind to resist 
the evidence which everywhere meets 
the eye and mind, and the great work 
of Butler had long since taught Chal- 
mers that the difficulties presented in 
revealed religion were not distinct in 
character from those which must be 
admitted to exist in nature. Still, it 
would seem, that the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity were little appreciated 
by him at this stage of his progress, 
and that when he proposed to write 
the article on Christianity his thoughts 
were chiefly engaged by what Dr, 
Hanna calls ‘the credentials of the 
Bible.” The visitations of death in 
his family, the duties arising from his 
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pastoral charge, the thoughtfulness 
forced upon him in long illness, pro- 
duced in his mind what may be de- 
scribed as a serious change. Dr. 
Hanna has, in the posthumous works 
of Chalmers, published a volume of 
sermons; some written in the year he 
was ordained, some in the very last 
year of his life; and these certainly 
show, not alone increased power and 
increased spirituality, but there is, we 
think, a marked distinction in the 
doctrines taught, a distinction which 
becomes more marked when one en- 
deavours—no easy task—to reduce to 
definiteness of statement the language 
of his earlier years. It is earnest, it 
is vehement, often powerful, but the 
power is as of some rich, ambitious 
music, affecting the senses or the less 
intellectual part of our mental being. 
We are by no means sure that, assum- 
ing the speaker to have himself definite 
views, and remembering that his ser. 
mons are but a small part of the means 
of instruction which a pastor brings to 
bear on his people, such oratory is not 
the most effective; but it is certainly 
that which least bears to be examined 
alone, and except for the purpose of 
enabling us to judge of what Chalmers 
was, and of the steps by which his great 
power was matured, we think the pub- 
lication of some of those early dis- 
courses might have been spared. It 
would be unfitting for us, even did we 
feel ourselves competent to the task, 
to do more than allude to the change 
which appears to have taken place 
in Chalmers’s mind, and the dee 
seriousness with which it became im- 
pressed as life advanced, and as his 
acquaintance with Scripture and with 
his own heart increased ; but we feel 
it necessary to say, that the evidence 
does not appear to us to authorise the 
statement that such change was other 
than gradual, or, if on such a subject 
we may use the language, other than 
in the natural order of sequence. We 
find hin— 


“ From good to better persevering still.” 


The successive deaths in his family 
could not but have solemnised the 
feelings of Chalmers, and forced upon 
his thoughts that other world to which 
he beheld the removal of so many of 
his near relatives. For twenty years 
death had been a stranger to the fa- 
mily ; a brother and sister had now 
been borne away, and two others were 
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threatened with the same fatal disease ; 
then, suddenly, in the midst of life, his 
uncle was removed, and he himself 
seemed to be dying. ‘ A panic seized 
the family, as if one after another they 
were doomed to fall.” A letter of 
Chalmers's is preserved, which shows 
strongly that he partook of the feeling. 
The letter is written in a style too dif- 
fuse to admit of our quoting more than 
a sentence ; but in that sentence he 
says :—‘* My confinement has fixed in 
my heart a very strong impression of 
the insignificance of time, an impres- 
sion which I trust will not abandon 
me though I should again reach the 
heyday of health and vigour. This 
should be the first step to another im- 
pression still more salutary—the mag- 
nitude of eternity. Strip human life 
of its connexion with a higher state of 
existence, and it is the illusion of an 
instant, an unmeaning farce, a series 
of visions and projects, and convulsive 
efforts, which terminate in nothing.” 
He then mentions Pascal, “ who could 
renounce, without a sigh, all the dis- 
tinctions which are conferred upon 
genius, and resolve to devote every 
talent and every hour to the defence 
and illustration of the gospel. ‘This is 
superior to all Greek and all Roman 
fame.” 

Chalmers was not a man to do any- 
thing by halves; there can be no 
doubt that he soon began to acknow- 
ledge, what before had formed no part 
of his belief, new views of the utter 
depravity of human nature, which led 
to altered views of the atonement. 
One by one, it would seem, the truths 
of Scripture manifested themselves to 
him; not as parts of a system, but as 
truths which he sought to reconcile 
with earlier and imperfect views, and 
one by one, it would seem to us, that 
the parts of his earlier fabric of The- 
ology were abandoned, till, long before 
the close of his life, his opinions became 
what are most often denominated evan- 
gelical. 

There can be no doubt, we think, 
that throughout the writings of St. 
Paul there are references to the origi- 
nal elements of our nature; appeals to 
the principle of honour ; to the feelings 
of indignation ; to much that is within 
the heart of every man, whether a be- 
liever in revelation or not ; to the sense 
of truth and justice; to much that is 
not peculiar to Christianity, and which 
many persons, and those of high repute, 


too, would disconnect altogether from 
its teaching, as if Man was not the 
being to be taught, to be influenced ; 
as if, when endowed with a life from 
above, no part of our original nature 
was to remain. So far from this being 
the character of Paul's preaching, we 
find that the moment any proposition 
violates a principle of natural justice, 
he at once infers that such proposition 
is untrue. We feel that in Paul his 
strength is irresistible when he appeals 
to feelings which modern religionists 
would shut out if they could altogether ; 
that the ineffaceable handwriting of 
conscience, the faithful witness, con- 
firms all that he thus utters. Admitted 
truths are everywhere made the basis 
of his argument ; and while he enun- 
ciates new truths peculiar to Chris- 
tianity, he everywhere presupposes a 
body of antecedent truth. 

Such primary truths, presupposed in 
the teaching of Christianity, but not 
peculiar to it, were those most insisted 
on in Chalmers’s earlier discourses; the 
doctrines peculiar to Christianity, if 
adverted to, were seen only through a 
dim mist of encumbering words. They 
embarrassed the preacher, and if they 
aflected the audience it must have been 
rather through associations habitually 
connected with the language of Scrip- 
ture, which he could not but use, 
than that the doctrines received any 
illustration from the preacher. It is, 
however, more reasonable to regard 
Chalmers's first sermons as exercises 
in composition and declamation than 
in any other point of view. To describe 
them as false in doctrine would, we 
think, be inaccurate. They are defi- 
cient, no doubt, but they are true as 
far as they go; they could not have 
been ineffective of good. Our impres- 
sion is, that Chalmers’s views of Scrip- 
tural truth were more clear as life ad- 
vanced ; that after the illness we have 
mentioned, and during the preparation 
of his article on ‘* Christianity,” the 
feeling of the depravity of human 
nature was for the first time distinetly 
pressed on him; his statement of which, 
however, would be far from satisfying 
the views of the high Calvinists. Dr, 
Hanna represents Dr. Chalmers’s views 
on this subject as having been formed 
in the year 1810, and he preserves a 
sermon preached by Chalmers in 1813, 
in which are the germs of a discourse 
delivered afterwards in Glasgow, and 
published, if we remember rightly, in 
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the Tron Church Sermons. That 
Chalmers’s general views of Christianity 
were essentially unaltered from this 
period appears in the fact that sermons 
preached by him in 1815, were again 
delivered from the pulpit in 1847, the 
last year of his life. The study of 
Wilberforce’s “* Practical View ” is de- 
scribed by Dr. Hanna, and referred to 
by Chalmers himself as connected with 
‘*a great revolution in all his opinions 
about Christianity.” These are Chal- 
mers’s own words. Dr. Hanna has 
published a journal of Chalmers’s, 
written in this year—one manifestly 
kept for the single purpose of self-im- 
provement—and though there is no- 
thing in it that is not honourable to 
Chalmers and instructive to others, 
yet we think such documents ought 
scarcely to be published. It is of the 
utmost moment that persons should 
have such opportunity of self-instruc- 
tion as may be derived from keeping 
some record of their passing thoughts, 
and of being alone with their own 
minds, but once establish the practice 
of publishing such records, and they 
either will cease to be kept at all, or 
insincerity will creep into them, and a 
consideration of the eyes to which they 
may be afterwards exposed. Dr. 
Hanna is more impressed with the 
importance of this journal of Chalmers’s 
than we are. We transcribe a sentence 
in which, however, we do not quite 
agree ; finding in Dr. Chalmers’s jour- 
nal nothing whatever to warrant the 
comparison of such disturbance of 
mind, as his illness and the circum- 
stances in which he found himself cre- 
ated, and the cases of Luther and 
Loyola :— 


**But I cannot close this chapter 
without alluding to the comparison na- 
turally suggested between the spiritual 
struggle which it records, and that 
through which, at a like period of 
their lives, Ignatius Loyola and Martin 
Luther passed. Loyola’s great effort 
was to tread the world beneath his feet, 
and to rise into a mystic region of rapt 
idealism, where high spiritual inter- 
course with the unseen world might be 
enjoyed. The main stress of his struggle 
was to mortify the desires of the flesh 
and of the mind—to spiritualise the 
carnal nature. Luther’s great effort, 
ptompted by an urgent sense of guilt, 
was to reconcile himself to an offended 
Deity; and the main stress of his 
struggle was to bring into a state of 
right adjustment his personal and im- 


mediate relationship with God. Dr. 
Chalmers’ great effort was to prepare 
for an eternity felt to be at hand, by 
discharging aright the duties of time; 
and the main stress of his struggle was 
to bring his dispositions and conduct 
towards all around him up to the re- 
quirements of the Divine law. Loyola 
busied himself mainly with fastening 
aright the ties, and sustaining the com- 
munion, which bound him to the spiri- 
tual world, as that world was conceived 
of and believed in. Luther busied him- 
self mainly with his legal standing be- 
fore the High Judge of all the earth, 
and was still trying over and over again 
the question of his acceptance or his 
condemnation before the bar of eternal 
justice. Dr. Chalmers busied himself 
mainly with the state of his affections 
and behaviour towards his fellow-men, 
with all of whom he tried to be on terms 
of perfect and cordial amity ere he pass- 
ed into eternity. The devotional ele- 
ment predominated with the first, the 
legal with the second, the moral and 
social with the third. Out of his severe 
and prolonged struggle, Loyola found 
his exit by casting himself into the 
bosom of his church, and giving himself 
up to the devotions which she prescribed, 
and the services which she demanded. 
Out of their struggle, Luther and Dr. 
Chalmers alike found their exit by cast- 
ing themselves into the bosom of their 
Saviour, and giving themselves up to 
all the duties of life, spiritual and social, 
as those who had been freely and fully 
reconciled unto God through Jesus 
Christ their Lord.”—Vol. i., pp. 188, 189. 


In the next year we find Chalmers 
making so many sage resolutions 
against matrimony, that we are pre- 
pared for his hazarding that great ex- 
periment, “for,” like death, ‘‘it is 
an experiment to the most expe- 
rienced.” The courtship was not 
long; the lady's friends opposed no 
obstacles; and we have the Doctor 
telling us, in language, not altogether 
English, that “ he obtained a final and 
favourable deliverance on Friday, the 
26th of June, 1812.” By the words 
‘* final and favourable deliverance ” is 
meant that the lady expressed her con- 
sent. In a short time occurred the 
marriage. Chalmers, writing an ac- 
count of the matter to a female friend, 
says :— 


‘* The event took place before dinner 
at Starbank. Dr. Greenlaw, the cler- 
gyman, was in his ninetieth year. He 
made a most laughable mistake, which 
converted a business that is often ac- 
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companied with tears, into a perfect 
frolic. It made me burst out, and set 
all the Jadies a-tittering. In laying the 
vows on Grace, what he required of her 
was that she should be a loving and af- 
fectionate husband, to which she curt- 
sied.”” 


The marriage was one singularly 
happy. We wish we had room to ex- 
tract what Dr. Hanna says of Mrs. 
Chalmers. Since it was written she, 
too, has been removed. ‘Two years of 
great .happiness passed at Kilmany. 
Chalmers’s reputation each day rose. 

The article on Christianity, prepared 
forthe Encyclopedia, was also circulat- 
ed extensively in a separate form. His 
aid was sought and effectively given to 
the Bible Society and to missionary 
societies. He did escape mixing in the 
controversies connected with those 
subjects; and he had become fond of 
authorship, but his power was chiefly 
shown at this time in popular addresses. 
Chalmers had also some contests in 
presbyteries and synods, in which he 
spoke with great power. A deputation 
from Glasgow néw waited on Chalmers, 
and, after some preliminary suggestions, 
he became, in 1815, minister of the 
Tron Church. 

When Chalmers left his country 
parish, in Fifeshire, for Glasgow, it is 
probable that there was no other man 
in the Scottish Church of more wide- 
spread reputation. Still the reputa- 
tion of any man depending on the es- 
timate formed of him by public assem- 
blies, and the echoes of popular admi- 
ration, is one always felt to be ofa 
doubtful kind. Chalmers’s scientific 

ursuits and his parish ministry were 
Felt by many of those who affirmed for 
themselves a higher orthodoxy than 
they conceded to him, as if they could 
be scarcely consistently united. There 
is an indisposition in professional per- 
sons to endure any excellence be- 
yond the range of ordinary profession- 
al occupation, and where such excel- 
lence is of a character that cannot be 
denied or overlooked, the feeling of un- 
acknowledged jealousy, which it pro- 
vokes, leads mean-minded men to re- 
ceive in a questioning spirit every pro- 

r professional exertion of such a man. 

hen Chalmers left Kilmany, he pub- 
lished an address to his parishioners, 
an address eloquent, affectionate, and 
that of a man whose whole heart was 
engaged with their interests, temporal 
and spiritual. The address is publish. 
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ed in the collected edition of his works ; 
and some three or four sermons preach- 
ed among them about the sanic time, 
and having reference, like the addres, 
to the termination of his connexion 
with them, have been added to his 
posthumous works. Both the sermons 
and the more formal work are address- 
ed as to persons commencing a religious 
life, ‘who, in the first stages of reli- 
gious earnestness, feel unsettled and 
insecure as to the ground of their ac- 
ceptance with God.” Such persons 
are urged by Chalmers “to set them- 
selves immediately, and with all dili- 
gence, to renounce every obviously 
wrong thing they had hitherto prac- 
tised, and to do every obviously right 
thing they had hitherto neglected.” 
We need not say that language of this 
kind was not unlikely to have awaken- 
ed adverse criticism. The evangelical 
part of the clergy fell out with it be- 
cause they thought itslanguage implied 
false views on the subject of justifica- 
tion. To them there was the ready 
answer, one repeatedly pressed in 
Chalmers’s writing, that the adjust- 
ment of doctrines in a system of theo- 
logy was not his object in addresses 
of the kind. 

Everything Chalmers expressed in 
the address might have been easily 
expressed in language which would 
have been felt to be unobjectionable 
by this class of adversaries, for there is 
nothing in the expressions we have 
quoted which might not have been 
more easily, more justly, and more 
naturally expressed in the language 
of St. Paul; and in that language 
Chalmers would probably, at a later 
stage of his life, have expressed it ; but 
in his earlier sermons his dialect is 
less that of the Scriptures than in his 
later works. But, while the evangeli- 
cal clergy had no reasonable ground of 
complaint with a doctrine essentially 
not different from that which they 
preach but in other words, there 
was an antagonist who was delight- 
ed at the opportunity of lashing at the 
evangelical clergy, and who felt that 
this address of Chalmers’s gave him an 
opportunity which he had long desired. 
John Walker, of Dublin, was then re- 
sident at Glasgow, engaged, we be- 
lieve, in the publication of classical 
school books, and in the education of pu- 

ils. Walker, whohad been a Fellow of 
Dublin College, was a man exceedingly 
diligent and conscientious in the dis- 
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charge of his duties as a college tutor. 
The statutes of Dublin College require 
that most of the Fellows shall be clergy- 
men of the Church of England. Walker 
held, in addition to his Fellowship, ‘he 
chaplaincy of a popular chapel. ‘There 
he preached Calvinistic doctrines in a 
strength of language and a disregard of 
consequences at which most Calvinists 
would shrink. His system was based 
on the belief that ail which is called 
natural religion is essentially false; that 
man is utterly depraved, nay, wholly 
incapable of improvement; that degrees 
of holiness are, in fact, impossible to 
be conceived; and that the use of 
such language proves a total ignorance 
of man’s nature, and of the scriptural 
doctrine of redemption, Sanctification 
meaning separation from the world, and 
nothing more or other than this. While 
Walker was stilla Fellow of College, 
he published an ‘Address to the 
Methodist Society in Ireland,” mean- 
ing by the Methodist Society the 
Wesleyan Methodists ; in which he at- 
tacked with great severity and with 
great truth many of their dogmas, and 
many of their practices. A man very 
unequal to Walker in learning, or, 
indeed, in intellectual power, but 
whose name is now far more known— 
Alexander Knox—was rash enough to 
hazard a reply to Walker, which led to 
a prolonged controversy, Walker’s part 
of which has been often republished. 
There is no intimation in Walker's 
original “* Address to the Methodists ” 
of his intention of leaving the Church 
of England; and after he had left it 
he describes himself as having had for 
many years, while yet a clergyman, 
essentially the religious views that he 
passed his after life in preaching ; but 
the controversy carried him somewhat 
beyond his first purposes. He resolved 
all Christianity into a belief that our 
Lord, who had died, was risen, and into 
an unreasoning obedience to the apos- 
tolic precepts. Repentance was a be- 
lief of the first of these two proposi- 
tions ; and any form of church govern- 
ment not identical with the arrange- 
ments of the Churches mentioned in 
the New Testament, was disobedience 
to the command of God—practical in- 
fidelity. In the course of the contro- 
versy he was led to dwell on the 
unscriptural character of the Christian 
priest, and to insist on there being no 
distinction such as that of priest and 
layman, acknowledged in Scripture. 
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The proposition is true in the sense 
that we have no sacrificing priests, and 
a fact not alone inoffensively but 
instructively stated by many of the 
writers of the several Protestant com- 
munions, and more particularly by 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
seems to have been, at the time Walker 
wrote, little recognised. This propo- 
sition pressed on Walker’s mind as in 
irreconcileable opposition with the Holy 
Orders of the Church of England; and 
his leaving the Church is, we think, 
traceable to the circumstance that this 
question is for the most part shirked, 
and some claim identical with the 
sacramental character which in the 
Roman Church is given to Holy Or- 
ders, is assumed to be involved in 
the historical fact of apostolical suc- 
cession. Walker’s view of Chris- 
tianity was that it was at all times 
confined to a very few persons, and 
would at all times continue con- 
fined to few. In one of his tracts he 
says he can recognise none as Chris- 
tians but a few families, who joined 
him in weekly meetings, commtled for 
the purpose of breaking bread together. 
There might be others, he said, but he 
did not know that there were; and he 
more than intimated his belief that there 
werenot. Hispersonal influence seems 
to have controlled the assemblies where 
he was present; but when he left Dub- 
lin for London, or any other place, and 
sought to continue his connexion with 
those whom he left sound in the faith, 
then began a struggle. The war of 
words which Young Ireland waged in 
its club-rooms when O'Connell was no 
more, was nothing to the discordant 
voices which disturbed the little con- 
gregation of Walkerites, as they were 
called by the world—Separatists, as they 
chose to call themselves, in uncon- 
scious irony—suggesting that there was 
among them no bond of union. The 
Church meeting in Portsmouth-street, 
London, and the Church meeting in 
Stafford-street, Dublin, had a pamph- 
let war on the subject of whether 
the intercourse of ordinary society was 
to be continued in the case of members 
excommunicated ; whether they were 
to be regarded as heathens, with whom 
it was admitted that Christians might 
live even on terms of intimacy; or 
whether, being apostates, they should 
be no longer even greeted with the 
common forms of salutation. Walker, 
the great excommunicant, took the se« 
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verer view, and held that when a man 
was delivered over to Satan he became 
disentitled to the ordinary courtesies of 
life. Walker was in London when this 
battle commenced. The Dublin folk 
would not give up their old friends so 
easily; they dealt out damnation to 
them, to be sure, in their churches, 
but thought them not the less pleasant 
fellows in private ; and they held that 
once removed from the Church they 
were precisely in the same circum- 
stances as if they had never joined it. 
Within the circle of disciples there 
were serious disputes as to forms of 
salutation ; and matters which are re- 
arded by most persons as of mere 
indifference, or subjects of unim- 
portant antiquarian investigation, were 
discussed, with little other aid than 
the English translation of the Bible 
supplied, by men and women for 
the most part uneducated, and who 
were taught by Walker to believe 
that they continued as binding regula- 
tions for all time. Never did two an- 
tagonists meet in the field of contro- 
versy more unequally matched than 
Walker and Knox. Walker, a severe 
logician, insisting on the letter of 
Scripture, and laughing to scorn every- 
thing that approached speculation as 
to the immediate or the ultimate pur- 
poses of Christianity, considered in its 
operations on the heart and affections, 
or in its effects on society; Knox, a 
man living in a devout dream of moral 
fitnesses and adaptations, seeing Chris- 
tianity in Mahometanism, and Deemon- 
ism, and every other ism that ever 
afflicted mankind ; inventing some ul- 
timate purpose for each and all of these 
manifestations of what he called a 
divine spirit; seeking to sympathise 
with all that wiser men struggle 
against; a man who seems to us in 
his writings rather to assume the cha- 
racter of patronising the Bible than of 
humbly studying it; and who may 
be regarded as the father of the Pu- 
seyites and all the semi-mystical class 
of divines who have done so much 
to disturb the religious peace in 
England. Walker's accurate habits of 
thought could not abide Knox’s effort 
to see in everything something more 
than presented itself to the first view. 
Knox’s speculations, from his watch- 
tower in the skies, appeared to Walker 
barren generalities; and the more 
plausible they were made to appear, 
the more entirely unscriptural did he 








esteem them. ‘To have conquered 
Knox in the strife of polemics, was, in 
the estimate of the persons of that day, 
an unimportant triumph. The victory 
was easily won; but such victories are 
things to be deplored, rather than 
proper subjects for exultation. In 
spite of Walker's consistent course, 
for the thirty or forty years of his 
after life, we think it not improbable, 
that but for that controversy, and the 
attention it excited, his mind would 
have sobered into sounder views of re- 
ligion; and that he would have, if 
placed in his proper position, as he 
must have ellalacerbesns in the direc- 
tion of education in Ireland, antici- 
pated the Lloyds in the improvements 
which in the Provostship of the elder 
Lloyd were introduced into the Irish 
University. We think we discern in 
Walker’s latest writings, a kindlier 
feeling towards the Church of England 
than to any other religious body; and 
his feeling of kindliness to the Univer- 
sity, which has had the singular good 
fortune of attaching to her even those 
on whom she had little claims of grati- 
tude—Swift, for instance, and Burke 
—is often manifested. Walker, soon 
after his controversy with Knox, left 
the Church of England; and his con- 
nexion with the University, of which 
he was a distinguished member, ceased. 
Walker's hand was now against every 
man, but most of all against professors 
of evangelical doctrine. Their doctrine 
he regarded as a human forgery ; and 
the more like a genuine note the imita- 
tion was rendered, so much the worse 
it was—so much the more likely to 
deceive. When Chalmers’s “* Address” 
to his parishioners appeared, the occa- 
sion was too tempting to be let escape, 
and Walker published a pamphlet, 
impugning the Doctor’s orthodoxy, 
and denouncing him as a false pro- 
phet. The pamphlet is preserved in 
Mr. Burton's edition of Walker's 
Works; gives some hard hits; is not 
always easily answered ; and Chalmers 
wisely let it die away unnoticed. The 
only place in which we find Walker 
mentioned in Dr. Hanna’s work, is 
the following extract from a letter of 
Chalmers’s :—‘* Glasgow is a great 
thoroughfare in the religious world. 
The most remarkable men I have met 
with in that way since my arrival, are 
Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, and Mr. 
Walker, of Dublin.” We regret that 
Walker's friends have told us so little 
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of his private life. We should feel commenced. But that particular insti- 
some curiosity to know how he re- tution whose claims he had undertaken 
garded Chalmers, and whether they to advocate was not forgotten; and in 
were thrown intomuch communication. |™aking an appeal to his hearers on be- 
We should feel yet more curiosity to balf of the orphan children of — 


s A dant men, the following picture of the brea! 
oy re an Caras ing up of a minister’s family was pre- 


: . sented :— 
Chalmers’s first sermon, in Glasgow, «« «When the sons and the daughters 


was preached before the Society of the of clergymen are left to go, they know 
Sons of the Clergy, on Thursday, the not whither, from the peacefulness of 
30th of March, 1815. There had been their father’s dwelling, never were poor 
an anxious canvass for the office which outcasts less prepared by the education 
he was called on to fill; and the friends | and the habits of former years, for the 
of the disappointed candidates had, scowl of an unpitying world; nor can I 
without, perhaps, malice, been cireu- figure a drearier and more affecting 


lating all manner of reports about the Contrast than that which obtains be- 
nate waldlaies: One was thet he Wea tween the blissful security of their ear- 


oh} Wulindé ane fies = lier days, and the dark and unshielded 

ee en Sap Tus Come to hear eondition to which the hand of Provi- 
him. The sermon is preserved, and is dence has now brought them. It is not 
a noble discourse. From no writer in necessary, for the purpose of awakening 
the language is so much to be learned _your sensibilities on this subject, to 
on the all-important subject of pauper- dwell upon every one circumstance of 
ism, as from Chalmers. ‘Till we had distress which enters into the sufferings 
read this sermon, we thought his ac- of this bereaved family; or to tell you 
quaintance with the subject was chief. of the many friends they must abandon, 
ly derived from his practical dealings and = "91 — of that —— 
with pauperism, when he strove to 2S bourhoed which they must quit for 
rescue from it a considerable parish in ever. But when they look abroad, and 
; F ’ ct survey the innumerable beauties which 
Glasgow 3, but We Wee Wrong: In the God of Nature has scattered so pro- 
this exertion of his, he was but carry- fusely around them; when they see the 
ing out projects which had long occu- sun throwing its unclouded splendours 
pied his thoughts in his retirement at over the whole neighbourhood; when, 
Kilmany. His first sermon on the fair side of the year, they behold 
the smiling aspect of the country, and, 

“Contained inembryohiswholetheory at every footstep they take, cous aan 
as to the proper treatment of pauper- appears in rad ea or some “ 
ism, and is remarkable thus as indi- offers its melody to delight them; when 
cating how firmly established in his they see quietness on all the hills, and 
mind that theory had become, even be- every field glowing in the pride and 
fore his labours as acity clergyman had luxury of vegetation; when they see 


* We transcribe a letter to Dr. Hanna:— 

“ Edinburgh, November 14, 1849, 

“My pear Sir,—I shall now put in writing to you what I consider the most 
interesting anecdote I ever heard regarding Dr. Chalmers. I first heard it nar- 
rated upwards of thirty years ago, when it was not uncommon for our moderate 
clergy to say, ‘Oh, as for Chalmers, he is mad !’ 

‘* A gentleman and his wife, one Sabbath, going to church in Glasgow, met a 
friend who spoke to them, and inquired where they were going. They said, ‘To 
hear Dr. Chalmers.’ He said, ‘ What! to hear that madman?’ They said, if he 
would agree to go with them, and hear Dr. Chalmers for once, and if, after that, 
he persisted in talking in such a manner of him, they would never dispute the 
matter with him again. He accompanied them; and, singular to relate, it happened 
that, when Dr. Chalmers entered the pulpit that day, he gave out as his text, ‘Iam 
not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the words of soberness and truth ;’ 
and the gentleman who, I rather think, was a medical man, became from that day a 
changed man—a convert to evangelical Christianity. I bad often heard and re- 
lated this story without being able to authenticate it, till, on happening to mention 
it to my friend, Dr.-Welsh, he told me that he knew it to be perfectly authentic, and 
knew who the party was. I was delighted with this confirmation of the story, as I 
think it one of the most interesting anecdotes in modern biography. 

‘*T am, yours ever, ‘Joon ANDERSON, 


“To Dr, Hanna,” 
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summer throwing its rich garment over 
this pay scene of magnificence and 
glory, anc 

their souls, that this is the last summer 
which they shall ever witness smiling 
on that scene which all the ties of habit 
and of affection have endeared to them; 
when this thought, melancholy as it is, 
is lost and overborne in the far darker 
melancholy of a father torn from their 
embrace, and a helpless family left to 
find their way, unprotected and alone, 
through the lowering futurity of this 
earthly pilgrimage, do you wonder that 
their feeling hearts should be ready to 
lose hold of the promise, that He who 
decks the lily fair in flowery pride, will 
guide them in safety through the world, 
and at last raise all who believe in Him 
to the bloom and the vigour of immor- 
tality? The flowers of the field, they 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet your 
Heavenly Father careth for them; and 
how much more careth He for you, O 
ye of little faith.’ 

**One who heard this passage de- 
livered, has told us, that ‘the tears of 
the father and preacher fell like rain- 
drops on the manuscript.’”—Vol. ii. p. 5. 


This sermon was heard by Lockhart. 
It is impossible to omit his account of 
it:— 


**I was a good deal surprised and 
perplexed with the first glimpse I ob- 
tained of his countenance, for the light 
that streamed faintly upon it for the 
moment did not reveal anything like 
that general outline of feature and visage 
for which my fancy had, by some strange 
working of presentiment, prepared me. 
By and bye, however, the light became 
stronger, and I was enabled to study the 
minutiz of his face pretty leisurely, while 
he leaned forward and read aloud the 
words of the Psalm, for that is always 
done in Scotland, not by the clerk, but 
the clergyman himself. At first sight, 
no doubt, his face is a coarse one, but a 
mysterious kind of meaning breathes 
from every part of it, that such as have 
eyes to see cannot be long without dis- 
covering. It is very pale, and the large, 
half-closed eyelids have a certain droop- 
ing melancholy weight about them, 
which interested me very much, I un- 
derstood not why. The lips, too, are 
singularly pensive in their mode of fall- 
ing down at the sides, although there is 
no want of richness and vigour in their 
central fulness of curve. The upper 
lip, from the nose downwards, is sepa- 
rated by a very deep line, which gives a 
sort of lacelee firmness of expression to 
all the lower part of the face. The 
cheeks are square and strong, in texture 


think, in the bitterness of 


like pieces of marble, with the cheek- 
bones very broad and prominent. The 
eyes themselves are light in colour, and 
have a strange, dreamy heaviness, that 


conveys any idea rather than that of 


dulness, but which contrasts in a won- 
derful manner with the dazzling watery 
glare they exhibit when expanded in 
their sockets, and illuminated into all 
their flame and fervour in some moment 
of high entranced enthusiasm. But the 
shape of the forehead is, perhaps, the 
most singular part of the whole visage ; 
and, indeed, it presents a mixture so 
very singular, of forms commonly ex- 
hibited only in the widest separation, 
that it is no wonder I should have re- 
quired some little time to comprehend 
the meaning of it. In the first place, it 
is without exception the most marked 
mathematical forehead I ever met with 
(being far wider across the eyebrows 
than either Mr. Playfair’s or Mr. Les- 
lie’s), and having the eyebrows them- 
selves lifted up at their exterior ends 
quite out of the usual line, a peculiarity 
which Spurzheim had comatiel in the 
countenances of almost all the great 
mathematical or calculating geniuses— 
such, for example, if I rightly remem- 
ber, as Sir Isaac Newton himself, Kaes- 
tener, Euler, and many others. Imme- 
diately above the extraordinary breadth 
of this region, which, in the heads of 
most mathematical persons, is sur- 
mounted by no fine points of organisa- 
tion whatever, immediately above this, 
in the forehead, there is an arch of 
imagination, carrying out the summit 
boldly and roundly, in a style to which 
the heads of very few poets present 
anything comparable, while over this 
again there is a grand apex of high and 
solemn veneration and love, such as 
might have graced the bust of Plato 
himself, and such as in living men I had 
never beheld equalled in any but the 
majestic head of Canova. The whole 
is edged with a few crisp, dark locks, 
which stand forth boldly, and afford a 
fine relief to the death-like paleness of 
those massive temples.” . . . . . 


We are then told of his peculiarities 
of voice and manner :— 


‘* His voice is neither strong nor me- 
lodious, his gestures are neither easy 
nor graceful, but, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely rude and awkward; his pro- 
nunciation is not only broadly national, 
but broadly provincial, distorting almost 
every word he uttefs into some barba- 
rous novelty, which, had his hearer 
leisure to think of such things, might be 
productive of an effect at once ludicrous 
and offensive in a singular degree. But 
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of a truth, these are things which no 
listener can attend to while this great 
preacher stands before him armed with 
all the weapons of the most commanding 
eloquence, and swaying all around him 
with its imperial rule. At first, indeed, 
there is nothing to make one suspect 
what riches are in store. He commences 
in a low, drawling key, which has not 
even the merit of being solemn, and 
advances from sentence to sentence, and 
from paragraph to paragraph, while 
you seek in vain to catch a single echo 
that gives promise of that which is to 
come. There is, on the contrary, an 
appearance of constraint about him that 
affects and distresses you. You are 
afraid that his breast is weak, and that 
even the slight exertion he makes may 
be too much for it. But then, with 
what tenfold richness does this dim pre- 
liminary curtain make the glories of his 
eloquence to shine forth, when the heated 
spirit at length shakes from it its chill- 
confining fetters, and bursts out elate 
and rejoicing in the full splendour of 
its disimprisoned wings. . [have 
heard many men deliver sermons far 
better arranged in regard to argument, 
and have heard very many deliver ser- 
mons far more uniform in elegance both 
of conception and of style; but most 
unquestionably I have never heard, 
either in England or Scotland, or in any 
other country, any preacher whose elo- 
quence is capable of producing an effect 
so strong and irresistible as his,”— 


Vol. ii. pp. 2, 3. 


Chalmers at first feared much from 
the overwork exacted from him, and 
struggled to release himself from it. 
Of any of his proper duties he never 
was impatient, but that his time should 
be broken in upon by everybody and 
for everything, as if the clergyman of 
a district was the only person in it 
capable of doing anything. ‘ What 
think you,” he says, “ of my putting 
my name to two applications to sell 
spirits? and to two certificates of be- 
ing qualified to follow out the calling 
of pedlars?” In another letter the 
grievance is more amusingly told :— 


* This, sir, is a wonderful place ; and 
I am half entertained and half provoked 
by some of the peculiarities of its people. 
The peculiarity which bears hardest 
upon me is the incessant demand they 
have upon all occasions for the personal 
attendance of the ministers. They must 
have four to every funeral, or they do 
not think that it has been genteelly gone 
through. They must have one or more 
to all the committees of all the societies. 
They must fall in at every procession. 
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They must attend examinations innu- 
merable, and eat of the dinners conse- 
quent upon these examinations. They 
have aniche assigned them in almost 
every public doing, and that niche must 
be filled up by them, or the doing loses 
all its solemnity in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. There seems to be a superstitious 
charm in the very sight of them; and 
such is the manifold officiality with which 
they are covered that they must be 
paraded among all the meetings and all 
the institutions. I gave in to all this 
at first, but I am beginning to keep a 
suspicious eye upon these repeated de- 
mands ever since I sat nearly an hour 
in grave deliberation with a number of 
others upon a subject connected with 
the property of a corporation, and that 
subject was a gutter, and the question 
was whether it should be bought and 
covered up, or let alone and left to lie 
open. Iam gradually separating my- 
self from all this trash, and long to 
establish it as a doctrine that the life of 
a town minister should be what the life 
of a country minister might be—that is, 
a life of intellectual leisure, with the 
otium of literary pursuits, and his entire 
time disposable to the purposes to which 
the Apostles gave themselves wholly, 
that is, the ministry of the word and 
prayer.” —Vol. ii. p. 21. 


In another letter he tells of his four 
chief annoyances. The first is, as our 
readers will have anticipated, the secu- 
lar work thrust on him; next, the in- 
tolerable nuisance of visits and invita- 
tions; thirdly, the fatigue of preaching, 
In this Chalmers had to blame himself, 
for his sermons were too long and too 
loud—a mistake which good preachers 
are very apt to make :— 


‘** My fourth annoyance is the want of 
seasoning to the air and climate of 
Glasgow. The frost has an opposite 
effect to what I was counting on. It 
condenses the smoke of the public works 
and sends it down in the form of dark- 
ness visible through the streets and 
passages. Here the kindness of the 
people is unbounded. I spend a great 
part of my time among the neighbouring 
villas of the town. Iam just now writ- 
ing you from one of those pure country 
houses, My feelings are not at all pe- 
culiar or alarming. Every new-comer 
requires such a seasoning; and Dr. 
Lockhart, one of the clergy, told me 
that he was miserable his first winter 
here, and has enjoyed uninterrupted 
health ever since.”—Vol. ii. p. 24. 


Chalmers formed a strict intimacy 
with a friend who accompanied him in 
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most of his walks and rides. Some 
interesting letters that passed between 
them are given. We transcribe an im- 
portant sentence of Chalmers’s :— 


** Our week-day conversation and let- 
ters will, I trust, have ever much of 
Sabbath unction pervading them; but 
there is one point of distinction I should 
like to establish between the seventh 
day and the remaining six. Let all 
argument, if possible, be banished from 
our Sabbath converse, and let us know 
what it is on that day to fill up an hour 
not with treating religion so much as an 
intellectual subject, but as an affair of 
the heart, a matter of feeling and of 
devotion, that love to God may be made 
to burn within us, and the hope of an 
eternal Sabbath to elevate our hearts, 
and a refining purity of thought and of 
purpose to sanctify our every desire, 
and faith in the great Redeemer to be 
working all its peaceful influences upon 
our souls, and the contemplation of His 
bright example to be likening us to Him 
more and more, and the whole effect of 
our happy Sabbath hour to send each of 
us to his separate employment in that 
frame and temper of heaven which fills 
the whole man with superiority to the 
vanities of the world, and a mild, quiet, 
benevolent tenderness for all who live 
in it. 

** Agreeably to this, I shall not take 
up the remainder of my time with any 
topic of observation whatever ; but re- 
collecting that Dr. Samuel Johnson often 
wrote his prayers, and found this a 
more powerfully-devotional exercise 
than if he had said them, I entreat my 
dear friend’s indulgence if I do the same 
at present. And as a blessing on that 
tender intimacy to which God, who 
turneth the heart of man whithersoever 
He will, has turned our hearts, is the 
great burden of my present aspiration 
to heaven, I send it to you that you 
may, if you approve, join in it, and that 
the promise may be realised in us, that 
if two shall agree touching anything 
they shall ask, it shall be done unto 
them.”—Vol. ii. pp. 34, 35. 


In a letter from the neighbourhood 
of Kilmany, during a visit of Chalmers, 
we find the following :— 


“I did not carry with me here the 
book I brought from Glasgow, but 
trusted my reading to such as I could 
find when I came, and the one I fell upon 
was the English prayer-book,with which 
I was greatly refreshed and edified all 
yesterday. It will determine me, I 
think, when I get a church so cool that 
I can afford to prolong the service a 
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little, to have a great deal more read- 
ing of the Bible introduced into my 
public ministrations. The prayers and 
(with the exception of two flaws, one in 
the Burial and the other in the Baptis- 
mal Service) all the other devout com- 
positions are very admirable, and I do 
regard the whole composition as an in- 
teresting monument of the piety and 
sound intelligent Christianity of better 
days.”—Vol. ii. pp. 57, 58. 


We cannot at present enter into the 
question of pluralities, which was dis- 
cussed by Chalmers with such power 
of eloquence as to have made the late 
Lord Jeffrey say, that he was remind- 
ed ** more of what one reads of as the 
effects of the eloquence of Demosthenes 
than anything I ever heard.” On the 
Sunday which immediately followed 
the display of eloquence thus described, 
he preached at the High Church a 
sermon which heralded the series of 
what have been called his ** Astrono- 
mical Discourses.” Dr. Hanna has 
printed from that sermon some splen- 
did passages, little likely to be forgot- 
ten by any one who has ever read them. 
What must they have been to those 
who heard them delivered? The in- 
fidel objection, that man is too insigni- 
ficant an object for the Deity to attend 
to, was stated in its fullest strength, 
yet could it be more strongly stated 
than in the Psalm—** When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man 
that thou visitest him?” After men- 
tioning the wonders of modern science, 
he electrified his audience by a passage 
which Dr. Hanna gives in full, but to 
which we can only advert. ‘The tele- 
scope, by piercing the obscurity which 
lies between us and distant worlds, 
puts infidelity in possession of the ar- 
gument against which we are contend- 
ing—the microscope neutralises the 
whole of the argument. The one led 
me to see a system in every star—the 
other leads me to see a world in every 
atom.” ‘* There is no one portion of 
the universe of God too minute for his 
notice, nor too humble for the visita- 
tions of his care.” The close of the 
discourse was admirable. 


“ Anxious as we are to put everything 
that bears upon the Christian argu- 
ment into all its lights, and fearless as 
we feel for the result of a most thorough 
sifting of it, and thinking, as we do 
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think it, the foulest scorn that any 
pigmy philosopher of the day should 
mince his ambiguous scepticism to a set 
of giddy and ignorant admirers, or that 
a half-learned and superficial public 
should associate with the Christian 
priesthood the blindness and the bigotry 
of a sinking cause; with these feelings 
we are not disposed to shun a single 
question that may be started on the 
subject of the Christian evidences. 
There is not one of its parts or bear- 
ings which needs the shelter of a dis- 
guise thrown over it. Let the priests 
of another faith ply their prudential 
expedients, and look so wise and so 
wary in the execution of them. But 
Christianity stands in a higher and a 
firmer attitude. ‘The defensive armour 
of a shrinking or timid policy does not 
suit her. Hers is the naked majesty of 
truth; and with all the grandeur of 
age, but with none of its infirmities, has 
she come down to us, and gathered new 
strength from the battles she has won 
in the many controversies of many gene- 
rations, With such a religion as this 
there is nothing to hide. All should be 
above boards. And the broadest light 
of day should be made fully and freely 
to circulate throughout all her secre- 
cies. But secrets she has none. To her 
belong the frankness and the simplicity 
of conscious greatness; and whether 
she has to contend with the pride of 
philosophy, or stand in fronted opposi- 
tion to the prejudices of the multitude, 
she does it upon her own strength, and 
spurns all the props and all the auxi- 
liaries of superstition away from her.”— 


Vol. ii. pp. 72, 73. 


Summer came with its holidays, and 
Chalmers, with a schoolboy’s feelings, 
left Glasgow to pass a few weeks in 
visiting his friends in Fifeshire. He 
arranged a route that would most con- 
veniently carry him from house to house 
of old acquaintances. He avoided 
public conveyances ; but, at one place, 
rode on horseback; at another, ina 
friend’s carriage; often, too, on what 
in Ireland, at least, is sometimes called 
«¢Shank’s mare,” and this was not 
the least pleasant of his modes of travel. 
Mrs. Chalmers had now her babies to 
mind, and could not journey with him, 
and this accident gives us an accurate 
journal of his progress through his old 
familiar haunts, for Chalmers was 
an honest-hearted, home-loving man, 
and did not pass his time away from 
his wife without writing home every 
day. Between Glasgow and Kirkaldy 
a whole week was consumed, with no 
more remarkable incident than the 
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Doctor's falling in with a compliment- 
ary review of a sermon of his. The se- 
cond week saw him walking slowly 
from Kirkaldy to Anstruther, chiefly 
along the sea-shore. He reached his 
father’s at Anstruther on Friday even- 
ing of that second week. His father 
had now become blind, and was led to 
church by a guide—Chalmers himself 
performed that office on the following 
Sunday. He passed a week with his 
parents, and proceeded to his old pa- 
rish of Kilmany. That part of his 
journal that mentions this visit will be 
read with great interest. Some single 
sentences are very touching. ‘I 
proceeded to the manse. J remarked 
that the large gate laboured under 
its wonted difficulty of being opened, 
and this circumstance, though minute, 
brought back the olden time with a 
gush of tenderness.” He presided at 
family worship in what had been his 
own house; was led to the best bed- 
room, “where I indulged for some 
time time in lively recollections, which 
carried amournfulness along withthem, 
and, at length, by a sound and length- 
ened repose, repaired the sleeplessness 
of the preceding night.” The next 
day we have a record of two hours’ 
severe composition, and then he visit- 
ed the village. 


‘*I was happy to see W. S., who had 
returned to Dairsie the day before, and 
came back to meet me. He feels a little 
humbled at being my satellite, and, to 
complete the joke, he calls me the comet 
that has appeared in their hemisphere, 
and I call him a little bouncing cracker 
at my tail. We had a pleasant evening 
at the manse, and staid up till nearly 
one o’clock. I complete this day’s nare 
rative by saying, that I should have 
mentioned in that of yesterday how 
young D. G. is turned remarkably stout, 
talking and walking, with a head as 
curly as ever I saw on a water-dog, and 
the hair so grown that his face looks 
like half-a-crown, with a prodigious 
system of head-dress all round it. 

“* After breakfast on Thursday I went 
to convoy W. S. towards Dairsie, as- 
cended to the top of a romantic height 
at Airdit along with him, and then took 
leave; called on Mr. Anster, who was 
just mounting his horse with Mr. Heriot 
of Rathmornie. I walked back with 
them up the hill to Logie, and had there 
about an hour of severe composition. 
Reached the manse of Leuchars after 
eight o’clock.”—YVol. ii. pp. 78, 79. 


Another week passed with friends in 
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the neighbourhood, and then he was com- 
elled ‘to preach at the window on my 
arewell sabbath.” The day was windy, 
and the people without could not hear 
him. The crowds were oppressive to 
him. ‘It was not a preaching to my 
good, old people ; many of them were 
jostled out, and instead of them I had 
an immense and most oppressive mul- 
titude.” Dr. Hanna tell us of an in- 
cident that occurred either on this oc- 
casion or about this time. The wind 
interfered not alone with the people's 
hearing their preacher, but with the 
preacher’s reading. He found a diffi- 
culty in holding the manuscript before 
him, and part of it was blown away. 
In Scotland it would be a dangerous 
experiment for any one but Chalmers 
to read a sermon, so strong and uni- 
versal is their dislike to what they call 
a paper minister. Some person at a 
party where Chalmers was told a story 
of some country wife who defended the 
practice of a clergyman who read his 
sermons, by saying, “ Ay, but he has 
a pith with his paper.” Chalmers said, 
« This reminds me of an old anecdote 
of myself. A friend of mine express- 
ing his surprise to a countrywoman in 
Fife that she, who so hated reading, 
should yet be so fond of Mr. Chalmers. 
She replied, with a serious shake of the 
head, ‘ Nae doubt, but its fell readin’ 
thon.’” On the following day we 
again have a record of “ two hours’ 
severe composition after breakfast.” 


** At onesallied out; went down the 
Moutray, and recollected how often I 
had taken Anne down the bank, and 
entertained her with the ducks of Sandy 
Robertson I saw sailing in the burn, 
Dined in Mr. Cook’s with a large party. 
There is a sideboard opposite to the 
fireplace in the dining-room, and the 
table is set from the south window to 
the opposite wall, Mr. Cook sitting at 
the window as the head. I looked out 
incessantly to the brae and upon Michael 
Matthew’s ploughs running in their 
wonted style. Robie Dewar (the car- 
rier) came from Cupar with a letter to 
me. I had a sentimental interview with 
him at the kitchen portico. He told me 
that he had no phrases, but that there 
was much in his heart.’ 

“Escorted at different times by one 
or more of his old parishioners, and 
making many a visit by the way, late on 
the Monday evening he was welcomed 
to Starbank by his wife’s relatives, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simpson. His earliest visits 
on the following morning were to those 
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spots made dear to him by the most 
peculiar recollections. In the midst of 
scenes so familiar to Mrs. Chalmers, his 
narrative now becomes, if possible, more 
minute than ever; and he tells how the 
shrubbery, in absence of the tending 
hand, had become a tangled wilderness ; 
how Alexander Dun, however, still 
wrought the garden, and kept it in very 
good order; how half the strawberries 
on the bank had been renewed and 
yielded nothing, and the other half in 
their old state were not peculiarly pro- 
ductive; how, striving to get into the 
upper park, he had found all the gaps 
so closed that he had difficulty in pene- 
trating into it ; how he had tried to find 
out the place where once they had sat 
together, but could find no vestige of 
the seat which they had occupied; and 
how he had taken up his station for 
some time upon the elevation which, 
because of some tender remembrance, 
he denominates as ‘the sentimental 
knowe.’ "—Vol. ii. pp. 81, 82. 


We have some notices which, at 
first, we did not understand. ‘* After 
breakfast I retired to my bedroom, 
and read ‘ Jones.’” Who or what is 
‘* Jones?” said we. Jones was a popu- 
lar preacher whose sermons were print- 
ed, and Chalmers had undertaken to 
write a review of them. 


** His sermons at Glasgow and Kil- 
many are in the volume, but they look 
sadly reduced and enfeebled in print. 
Anstruther, Saturday, half-past one.—I 
have now finished the review of ‘ Dr. 
Jones's Sermons.’ I am heartily tired 
of this kind of work, and should like 
henceforward to decline it altogether.” 


—Vol. ii. p. 84. 


It was during this tour that he wrote 
most of the astronomical discourses, 
which he delivered shortly after at the 
Tron Church. When these sermons 
were first published the critics spoke 
of the midnight oil consumed on the 
elaboration with which they must have 
been prepared. Little did they ima- 
gine in what circumstances these were 
written. In a little pocket-book, with 
borrowed pen and ink, in apartments 
not his own, and where he was liable 
to continued interruption, those ser- 
mons were written. Ashe could snatch 
an hour at any of the friends’ houses 
where his tour of visits brought him, 
he wrote rapidly what, no, doubt, 
however, had been before the subject 
of much thought. On his return to 
Glasgow he commenced preaching 
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these sermons. At the time we speak 
of it was customary for the city clergy- 
men of Glasgow to preach, in rotation, 
on Thursdays in the Tron Church. 
Their number was eight, and the re- 
turns of duty was to each at an inter- 
val of two months. Chalmers’s first 
discourse was delivered on Thursday, 
the 23rd of November. He undertook 
to shew the groundlessness of the pre- 
judice against revelation, which rests 
on the vastness of the planetary uni- 
verse, and what would seem the com- 
parative unimportance of man. The 
discussion occupied all the Thursdays 
of 1816 that fell to him. The crowds 
that thronged to hear him were im- 
mense. All the news-rooms poured 
out their most diligent students of the 
Herald and Courier. The law-courts 
were deserted ; the offices of merchants 
and bankers, in the busiest time of a 
busy city, sent out their thousands ; 
master, clerk, and apprentice all crowd- 
ing to hear Chalmers. ‘Out of the 
very heart of the great tumult, an 
hour or two stood redeemed for the 
highest exercises of the spirit; and the 
low traffic of earth forgotten, heaven 
and its high economy, and its human 
sympathies and eternal interests, en- 
grossed the mind at least and the fancy 
of congregated thousands.” In Janu- 
ary, 1817, these discourses were an- 
nounced for publication. The publi- 
cation of sermons was a matter of so 
much commercial risk that a subscrip- 
tion was frequently resorted to, and 
this was suggested to Chalmers by his 
publisher. Chalmers resisted, and pre- 
ferred trusting to the general market. 
Bookseller and author were alike sur- 
prised at the result. Within a year 
nearly 20,000 copies were disposed of. 
“The Fales of my Landlord” were 
published about the same time, and 
the circulation of the sermons equalled 
that of the popular novel. azlitt, 
from whom, by the way, we have 
the pleasantest if not the best ac- 
count of Coleridge’s preaching, tells 
us of Chalmers’s:—‘‘ These sermons 
ran like wildfire through the country, 
were the darlings of watering-places, 
were laid in the windows of inns, 
and were to be met with in all places of 
public resort. We remember finding 
the volume in the orchard of the inn at 
Burford Bridge, near Boxhill, and 
passing a* whole and very delightful 
morning in reading it without quitting 
the shade of an apple tree.” Canning 
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told Mackintosh that he was entirely 
converted to admiration of Chalmers. 
Foster, in the Eclectic Review, blamed 
Chalmers for “ dragging into notice a 
stale and impotent objection against 
the truth of the Christian religion, and 
giving a wide spread, by his discourses, 
to an argument which, as far as we 
can find, is almost unknown.” We 
believe that Foster was wrong in sup- 
posing that some such feeling of preju- 
dice does not lurk in many minds, and 
we think the greatest service is done 
in dragging into distinct light all such 
objections; whose real force is in the 
obscurity which gives them substantive 
existence. Forced into distinct ex- 
pression there is nothing whatever in 
the strange fear that the God who 
created should disregard his creature. 
That the objection is “stale” is no 
reason for leaving it unanswered; that 
it is ‘* impotent,” if by impotent Fos- 
ter means, as is most probable, that it 
ought to have no effect, is no reason 
for allowing it to produce an effect 
which it ought not to have the power 
of producing. There can, we think, 
be little doubt that, in all such cases, 
the fairest and the wisest course, if not 
the only fair and wise one, is—where a 
preacher feels himself competent to 
treat of a difficulty such as the preju- 
dice dealt with by Chalmers—in his 
discourses to bring it fully before the 
minds of his congregation ; to allow it 
such force as it may seem justly to 
have. Concealment, or shirking the 
difficulty, is the worst course he can 
adopt. We transcribe, from Black- 
wood, a passage no doubt by Wilson:— 


‘** Tt has, we know, been said by some, 
that Chalmers has, in these noble ‘ Dis- 
courses,’ all along combated a phan- 
tom, and that those objections to the 
truth of Christianity have never been 
raised which it is their object to over- 
throw. On this very account are his 
* Discourses’ invaluable. The objec- 
tions which he combats are not so much 
the clear, distinct, and decided aver- 
ments of infidelity, as they are the con- 
fused, glimmering, and disturbing fears 
and apprehensions of noble souls be- 
wildered among the boundless magnifi- 
cence of the universe. Perhaps there 
is no mind of any strength, no soul of 
any nobility, that has not often, in the 
darkness of the night, been beset by 
some of those majestic terrors ; we may 
never have communicated them even to 
our dearest friends, for when they are 
gone, they are unutterable—like the 
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imagined shadows of ghosts, they come 
and go, silently and trackless; but an 
awe is left in the haunted mansion of 
the soul; and with all the deepest gra- 
titude of a perturbed imagination we 
listen to the holy and the lofty voice 
which scares away the unhallowed visit- 
ants, and once more fills the midnight 
stillness with dreams of a peaceful and 
heavenly happiness. What although in 
the conversation of ordinary society no 
such thoughts ever find expression? 
Low, indeed, and unimpassioned is the 
strain of feeling which man holds with 
ian in the common intercourse of life. 
And how, amid the trivial talk of amuse- 
ment, or the inteiligent discussion of 
affairs, or even the more dignified col- 
lequy of philosophers, how could such 
emotions as we now speak of find utter- 
ance or sympathy? How can there be 
any conducting atmosphere by which 
such mysterious thoughts might be con- 
veyed from soul to soul? But as there 
are fears, and doubts, and troubles, and 
agitating aspirations, too awful to bear 
the garb of ordinary words, so is there 
a Chalmers to meet them in all their 
dark array, and to turn them, during 
their hesitating allegiance or their open 
rebellion, into the service and beneath 
the banner of our God and our Re- 
deemer.”— Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. ii. 


p- 139. 


The admiration with which these 
discourses were greeted was well de- 
served, but yet we agree with Chal- 
mers’s own judgment of them, who, 
when he was led to speak of them in 
advanced life, spoke of them ‘‘as a 
juvenile production, with too rich an 
exuberance of phraseology, to which 
the pruning- -knife might be beneficially 
applied.” 


*‘ Even among his sermons he did not 
think that they stood first, his ‘ Com- 
mercial Sermons’ being always regard- 
ed by him as in every respect superior 
to them. In this, however, as in so 
many other instances, the judgments of 
the author and his readers have been at 
variance; for not only do these ‘ As- 
tronomical Discourses’ continue to be 
favourites with the public, but to this 
day they command a larger sale than 
any other portion of Dr. Chalmers’s 
writings.”—Vol. ii. p. 92. 


We have exhausted the space which 
can be given to this paper, and yet we 
have left unsaid much that we wish to 
bring before our readers, Hitherto 
Chalmers’s triumphs were on Scottish 


ground ; in the course of the next year 
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he appeared for the first time in a Lon- 
don pulpit. Mrs. Chalmers and he, 
accompanied by Mr. Smith, his pub- 
lisher, left Glasgow for London on 
Monday the 14th of April, 1817. Their 
progress was a circuitous one. They 
crossed from Cumberland to Yorkshire, 
visited the scenery of Rokeby, and in- 
spected the Moravian establishment at 
Fulneck. 

The journey was a delightful one. 
They saw with intelligent eyes the 
great manufacturing towns, They vi- 
sited many eminent men—James Mont- 
gomery, at Sheffield; Robert Hall, at 
Leicester. As Mrs. ‘Chalmers was of 
the party, we have not the kind of 
record which remains of most of Chal- 
mers’s other journies, in his letters to his 
wife. But Smith and he wrote a joint 
journal, the Doctor undertaking to 
chronicle character, and Smith narrat- 
ing such incidents as occurred, and 
describing scenery. That chronicle 
has not been recovered, but some of 
Smith’s letters have been preserved, 
and the poet, Montgomery, has given 
an account of his recollections of the 
day on which he saw Chalmers. The 
Moravian missions were the subject 
of their conversation, and ‘‘ Chalmers 
said—evidently not from sudden im- 
ec, but a cherished purpose in his 

eart—‘I mean to raise five hundred 
pounds for the Brethren’s missions this 
year.’ ‘Five hundred pounds for our 
poor missions!’ I cried ; ‘ I never hear:! 
of such a thing before.’ He rejoined 
—‘I will do it.’ But while I heartily 
thanked him, and implicitly believed 
in the integrity of his intention, I could 
only hope ‘that he might be able to oo - 
fil it, and within myself I said—< I wi) 
watch you, Doctor.’ I did so, oe 
traced him through sermons, subscrip- 
tions, collections, and donations, till 
he had realised, to the best of my 
recollection, a sum nearer to six than 
five hundred pounds,” 


** Now, considering in how many com- 
prehensive concerns he was at that very 
time putting forth all his strength— 
originating, promoting, and accomplish- 
ing economical, local, patriotic, and 
Christian plans for the well-being of 
populous communities—in comparison 
with which this effort in aid of the Bre- 
thren was like the putting forth of his 
little finger only—yet, I confess, that 
‘small thing,’ not to be despised, gave 
me a most magnificent idea of the intel- 
lectual, moral, and sanctified power for 
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good with which the human being who 
stood before me was endowed from on 
high. And surely, if ever ten talents 
were committed by Him who is Lord of 
all in His kingdom of heaven on earth, 
Dr. Chalmers was so invested; and 
judging by the labours which he did in 
his day, and the works which remain as 
well as have followed him to his account, 
we may fervently believe that the trea- 
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sure lent to him was doubled by his 
faithful occupation of the same, and 
that his ‘joy of the Lord,’ which was 
his ‘strength’ in life, is now his portion 
for ever.” —Vol. ii. p. 96. 


But we must conclude, and find 
some future opportunity of returning 
to the subject. 


AND MESMERISM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Str,—I admire your courage in giving 
ey to views so bold on Animal 

fagnetism, as I find in the leading ar- 
ticle of your October Number. Allow 
me to make your pages the vehicle for 
certain evidences bearing on the same 
subject which I have noted from time 
to time in the course of miscellaneous 
readings. 

It seems strange that so obvious a 
case as that of Barlaam and the monks 
of Mount Athos has not been brought 
into the mesmerical collection of pieces 
justificatives, The first compiler of the 
authorities on which it rests is Ughelli. 
The story is told in modern language 
by Mosheim, by Fleury, and by Gibbon 
at the years 1341-51. In taking the 
version of it by the last (Decline and 
Fall, c. 63), we shall run least risk of 
being imposed on by over-credulity. 

« The Prakirs of India and the monks 
of the Oriental Church,” says the com- 
placent philosopher of Lausanne, ‘‘ were 
alike persuaded that in total abstraction 
of the mind and body, the purer spirit 
may ascend to the enjoyment and vision 
of the Deity. The opinions and prac- 
tices of the monasteries of Mount Athos 
will be best represented in the words 
of an abbot who flourished in the 
eleventh century. ‘When thou art 
alone in thy cell,’ says the ascetic 
teacher, ‘shut thy door and seat thy- 
self in a corner: raise thy mind above 
all things vain and transitory ; recline 
thy beard and chin on thy breast; turn 
thine eyes and thy thoughts towards 
the middle of thy belly, the region of 
the navel ; and search the place of the 
heart, the seat of the soul, At first all 
will be dark and comfortless; but if 


you persevere day and night you will 
feel an ineffable joy; and no sooner 
has the soul discovered the place of the 
heart, than it is involved in a mystic 
and etherial light.’ This light, the 
production of a distempered fancy, the 
creature of an empty stomach and an 
empty brain, was adored by the Quiet- 
ists as the pure and perfect essence of 
God himself ; and as long as the folly 
was confined to Mount Athos, the sim- 
ple solitaries were not inquisitive how 
the divine essence could be a material 
substance, or how an immaterial sub- 
stance could be perceived by the eyes 
of the body. But in the reign of the 
younger Andronicus these monasteries 
were visited by Barlaam, a Calabrian 
monk, who was equally skilled in phi- 
losophy and theology. The indiscre- 
tion of an ascetic revealed tothe curious 
traveller the secrets of mental prayer, 
and Barlaam embraced the opportunity 
of ridiculing the Quietists who placed 
the soul in the navel; of accusing the 
monks of Mount Athos of heresy and 
blasphemy. His attack compelled the 
more learned to renounce or dissemble 
the simple devotion of their brethren ; 
and Gregory Palamas introduced a 
scholastic distinction between the es- 
sence and operation of God.” 

Gregory illustrated his argument by 
a reference to the celestial light mani- 
fested in the transfiguration of our Lord 
on Mount Thabor. On this distine- 
tion issue was taken by the disputatious 
Calabrian, and the result was the con- 
vocation of a synod at Constantinople, 
whose decree ‘‘ established as an article 
of faith the uncreated light of Mount 
Thabor; and, after so many insults, 
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the reason of mankind was slightly 
wounded by the addition of a single 
absurdity.” 

Of the truth of facts so long and 
openly discussed, there can be no ques- 
tion. The monks of Mount Athos did 
indeed put themselves into a state 
which may with safety be called one of 
mental lucidity, by fixing their eyes 
intently on a point. Mr. Robertson, 
who used to induce the mesmeric sleep 
by causing his votaries to fix their eyes 
on a wafer, had better precedent than 
he supposed for his practice ; and Miss 
Martineau, who, in her artificial trances, 
saw all objects illuminated has been 
unconsciously repeating a monastic 
method of worship. The contemptu- 
ous indifference of Gibbon for once 
arises from defect of information ; and 
when in a note he observes that Mo- 
sheim “unfolds the causes with the 
judgment of a philosopher,” while 

leury “ transcribes and translates 
with the prejudices of a Catholic 
priest,” himself gives a luculent ex- 
ample of the errors of philosophy, and 
of the often unsuspected approach of 
prejudice to truth. Mosheim’s obser- 
vation, notwithstanding the damaging 
~ neg: of Gibbon, is not without its 
value. ‘There is noreason,” he says, 
“for any to be surprised at this ac- 
count, or to question its correctness. 
For among the precepts and rules of all 
those in the East who teach men how 
to withdraw the mind from the body, 
and to unite it with God, or inculcate 
what the Latins call a contemplative 
and mystic life, whether they are Chris- 
tians, or Mohammedans, or Pagans, 
there is this precept, viz., that the eyes 
must be fixed every day for some hours 
upon some particular object, and that 
whoever does this will be rapt into a 
kind of ecstasy. See what Engelbert 
Kempfer states concerning the monks 
and mystics of Japan, tom. i. p. 30; 
and the account of those of India by 
Francis Bernier, tom. ii. p. 127.” 
Strange that Mosheim, observing the 
uniformity both of the process and of its 
results in so many different parts of the 
world, should not have suspected that 
there was something more in this spe- 
cies of lucidity than the merely casual 
effects of a distempered imagination. 
By fixing the gaze even of the lower 
animals on an immoveable point, they 
fall into a condition equally unna- 
tural, and which, if they had lan- 
guage to express their visions, would 
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probably be found equally clairvoy- 
ant. 

A favourite subject of medieval art 
is the life of the Christian ascetic in the 
Desert. In these representations a 
human skull may generally be seen 
ip before the eyes of the devotee. 

uch an object would fix the gaze and 
induce the ecstasy as well as any other. 
The charm of this species of contem- 

lation must have been intense, since 
in search of its exaltations and illumi- 
nations the very convents were desert- 
ed; and during the fourth and fifth 
centuries the deserts of Idumea, of 
Egypt, and of Pontus, swarmed with 
anchorites, who seemed to live only 
for the sake of escaping from life, and 
in their fasts and mortifications rivalled, 
ifthey did not for a time even surpass, 
the Fakirs of the East. To lk an 
extent was this religious enthusiasm 
carried, that in Egypt the number of 
the monks was thought to equal that 
of the rest of the male population. 
Strange consideration, if it be the fact, 
that a few passes of a mesmeric 
operator should produce the same ef- 
fects which these multitudes procured 
through toils so painful and sacrifices 
to themselves and to society so costly. 

The Egyptian method of inducing 
clairvoyance in boys, by causing them 
to gaze on a seal of ink in the palm 
of the hand, has already been identi- 
fied with the practice of Dr. Dee, 
whose black spherical mirror is now 
said to be in the possession and use of 
a distinguished modern mesmeriser. 
Divination by the crystal is a well- 
known medieval practice; and from 
the accounts of it which Delrio and 
others have handed down, it appears 
to have resembled, in some remarkable 
particulars, the method now in use 
among the soothsayers of Cairo. It 
does not appear to make any differ- 
ence whether the polished object be 
black or white, a mirror, a solid ball, 
or a transparent globe containing wa- 
ter: the same extraordinary series of 
appearances is alleged to follow an 
earnest er of it. Before pro- 
ceeding to Delrio’s singular corrobora- 
tion of this use of the crystal, it will 
be well to state what is known of divi- 
nation by the phial and by the mirror. 
Divination by the phial is technically 
known as gasteromancy. “In this 
kind of divination,” says Peucer 
(12mo, Wirtemberg, 1560, p. 146, a), 
* the response is given by pictures, not 
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by sounds, They —s lass ves- 
sels of a globular shape, filled with 
fair water, and set round them lighted 
tapers ; and after invoking the demon 
with a muttered incantation, and pro- 
posing the question, they brought for- 
ward a pure boy-child, or a pregnant 
woman, who, gazing intently on the 
glass, and searching it with their eyes, 
called for, and demanded, a solution 
of the question proposed. The devil 
then answered these inquiries by cer- 
tain images, which, by end of refrac- 
tion, shone from the water on the 
polished and mirror-like surface of the 
phial.” 

_Catoptromancy, or divination by the 
mirror, is as old as the time of the 
Roman Emperors. In one of the pas- 
sages relating to this method of induc- 
ing what is called clairvoyance, we 
have an illustration of the early ac- 

uaintance of mankind with some of 
the forms of mesmerism. The passage 
is found in Spartian’s life of Ditius 
Julian, the rich Roman who purchased 
the Empire when it was put up to 
auction by the Pretorian guards. 
** Julian was also addicted to the mad- 
ness of consulting magicians, through 
whom he hoped either to appease the 
indignation of the people, or to control 
the violence of the soldiery. For they 
immolated certain victims (human ?) 
not agreeable to the course of Roman 
sacrifice; and they performed certain 
profane incantations; and those things, 
too, which are done at the mirror, in 
which boys with their eyes blindfolded 
are said, by means of incantations, to 
see objects with the top of the head, 
Julian had recourse to. And the boy 
is said to have seen (in the mirror) 
both the approach of Severus and the 
death of Julian.” 

The passage may be variously ren- 
dered, according to different readings 
and punctuations, either as ‘‘ boys, 
who can see with their eyes blindfold- 
ed, by reason of incantations made 
over the top of the head ;” or, “ boys, 
who having their eyes blindfolded, can 
see with the top « of the head, by reason 
of incantations ;” or, * boys who, hav- 
ing their eyes blindfolded, can see with 
the top of the head, it being operated 
on by way of incantation.” is see- 
ing, or seeming to see, with tne top of 
the head, is one alleged variety of = 
modes of modern clairvoyance. 
seems difficult to imagine that the bey 
Horner, whose wane? is related by Mr. 


Topham, in a letter to Dr. Elliotson, 
dated May 31, 1847 (Zoist, No. 18, 
p- 127), could have heard anything of 
these pagan practices. Mr. Topham, 
a barrister and man of credit, states— 
*¢ After five or six weeks’ mesmerism, 
he began spontaneously to exhibit in- 
stances of dplvenyutie. The first oc- 
casion was on the 11th of September. 
It was in the dusk of the evening, so 
that the room where he was mesmer- 
ised was nearly dark. My previous 
mode of mesmerising him had been by 
pointing at his eyes, but on this occa- 
sion I began by making passes over 
the top of his head, and continued 
them after he was in the sleep. In 
the course of five or six minutes after 
the sleep was induced, he suddenly 
exclaimed that he could see into the 
room above us (the drawing-room). I 
said, ‘ Your eyes are closed ; how can 
you see?’ And he replied, ‘I don’t 
see with my eyes; I see from the top 
of my head. All the top of my head 
seems open.” He then described, &c. 

I found everything as he had de- 
scribed, &c.” Mr. Topham, it need 
scarcely be added, does not appear to 
have been at all aware of the passage 
in Spartian, which, indeed, has not 
been cited or referred to in any pub- 
lished work for nearly two hundred 
years back, 

A like use of the suspended ring 
indicating the early acquaintance of 
practitioners in these arts with one of 
the alleged evidences of the so-called 
odylic force, is thus described by Peu- 
cer (p. 146, b) among various modes 
of hydromancy : —« & bowl was filled 
with water, and a ring suspended from 
the finger was librated in the water ; 
and so, according as the question was 
propounded, a declaration or confirma- 
tion of its truth, or otherwise, was 
obtained. If what was proposed was 
true, the ring, of its own accord, with- 
out any impulse, struck the sides of 
the goblet a certain number of times. 
They say that Numa Pompilius used 
to practice this method, and that he 
evoked the gods, and consulted them 
in water in this way.” 

Crystallomancy is the art of divining 
by figures, which appear on the surface 
of a crystal ball, in like manner as on 


. the phial filled with water. Concern- 


ing this practice, Delrio has the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage, citing his 
cotemporary, Spengler (Disq. Mag. 
1. 4, c. 2, q. 5, 8. 6)" A man well 
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versed in the Greek and Latin fathers, 
and happy, if he had not presumed, 
with unclean hands, to dabble in the 
mysteries of our faith (Spengler), has 
published in Germany a ee! com- 
mentary on the nature of demons, 
which he has prefixed to Plutarch’s 
Essay, De Defectu Oraculorum. From 
this (says Delrio) I extract, in his own 
words, the following narrative. There 
are some (he says) who, being con- 
sulted on matters unknown, distinctly 
see everything that is inquired after 
in crystals; and a little further on 
proceeds to state, that he once had an 
acquaintance, a man of one of the best 
families of Nuremberg, and that this 
acquaintance of his came to him on 
one occasion, bringing with him a 
erystal gem, of a round form, wrapped 
up in a piece of silk, which he told him 
he had received from a stranger, who, 
encountering him several years before 
in the market-place, had asked his 
hospitality, and whom he had brought 
home with him and lodged for the space 
of three days; and that when the 
stranger was departing, he had left him 
the crystal as a present, in token of 
his obligation, and had taught him the 
use of it; thus, that if there was any- 
thing he particularly wished to be 
informed of, he should take out this 
crystal and desire a pure male child 
to look into it and say what he should 
see there; and that it would come to 
pass that whatever he desired to be in- 
formed of, would be indicated by ap- 
pearances seen by the boy. And he 
aflirmed that he never was deceived in 
any instance, and that he learned 
matters of a wonderful kind from the 
representations of those boys, although 
no one else, by the closest inspection, 
could see anything except the clear 
and shining gem. At a certain time, 
however, when his wife was pregnant 
of a male child, appearances were visi- 
ble to her also in the crystal. First 
of all, there used to appear the form 
of a man clad in the ordinary habit of 
the times, and then would open the 
representation of whatever was inquired 
after ; and when all was explained, the 
same figure of the man would depart 
and disappear; but in his departure 
would often appear to someones the 
town and enter the churches, But 
the report of these appearances having 
spread in all directions, they began to 
be threatened by the populace. It 
also appeared, that certain men of 
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learning had read in the crystal some 
statements respecting doubts entertain- 
ed by them in their studies ; and moved 
by these and other reasons, Spengler 
stated that the owner of the crystal came 
to him, representing that he thought 
the time was come when he ought to 
cease making such a use of it ; for that 
he was now persuaded he had sinned 
in no light degree in doing so, and had 
for a long time suffered grievous pangs 
of a disturbed conscience on that ac- 
count, and had come to the determina- 
tion of having nothing further to do 
with experiments of that kind, and 
had accordingly brought the crystal 
to him to do with it whatever he 
pleased. Then Spengler, highly ap- 
~~ his resolution, states, that 
ne took the crystal, and having 
pounded it into minute fragments, 
threw them, together with the silk 
wrapper, into a draw-well.” So far 
Delrio. 

Another variety of this process is 
found in the Onuchomanteia, or nail- 
divination, also spoken of by Delrio. 
**In this species,” says he, ‘male 
children, before they have lost their 
purity, smear their nails with oil and 
amp-black, and then holding up the 
nail against the sun, repeating some 
charm, see in it what they desire. 
This mischief,” he goes on to say, 
‘* has gone even farther in our own time. 
I myself knew one Quevedo, a veteran 
Spanish soldier, but more distinguish- 
ed in war and arms than in piety, who 
being in Brussels at the time when the 
Duke of Medina Celi set sail from 
Gallicia for Belgium, clearly showed 
in more than one of his nails the fleet 
leaving the port of Corunna, and soon 
after dreadfully tossed by a tempest. 
Thus this man, who could also cure the 
wounds of others by his words alone, 
rendered his own spiritual state in- 
curable by any one.” 

The like use of the crystal ball 
and spherical phial, containing water, 
suggests a version of the epigrams of 
Claudian—‘ De crystallo in quo aqua 
inclusa”"—which has not been afforded 
by any of the commentators. Globules 
of water are sometimes found enclosed 
in crystals, as well as in amber. On 
one of those singular gems Claudian 
has composed a series of epigrams, 
which ascribe properties to the stone, 
and make allusion to uses of it hardly 
reconcileable with the idea of its being 
a merely puerile curiosity. The ear- 
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lier epigrams of the series are neat and 
playful, but insignificant :— 


“ The icy gem its aqueous birth attests, 

Part turned to stone, while part in fluid 
rests ; 

Winter's numbed hand achieved the cunning 
feat, 

The perfecter for being incomplete. 


“Nymphs who your sister nymphs in glassy 
thrall 

Hold here imprisoned in the crystal ball ; 

Waters that were and are, declare the cause 

That your bright forms at once congeals and 
thaws. 


“Scorn not the crystal ball, a worth it 
owns, 

Greater than graven Erythrean stones ; 

Rude though it seems, a formless mass of ice, 

"Tis justly counted ’mongst our gems of 
price.” 


And so on through several others, un- 
til he comes to that one which seems 
to indicate something beyond a merely 
figurative use of the word “‘ nymphs ;” 
though, after all, it is possible that 
the word was originally written with 
an J, instead of n, which would make 
all the difference between “nymphs” 
and ** waters ” :— 


“While the soft boy the slippery crystal 
turns, 

To touch the waters in their icy urns, 

Safe in its depths translucent he beholds 

The nymphs, unconscious of the winter colds ; 

And the dry ball exploring with his lip, 

Seems. while he fails, the illusive lymph to 


” 


sip. 
The Latin is subjoined :— 


‘Dum crystalla puer contingere lubrica gau- 
det 
Et gelidum tenero pollice versat onus, 
Videt perspicuo deprensas in marmore 
nymphas, 
Dura quibus solis parcere novit hyems ; 
Et siceum religens labiis sitientibus orbem, 
Irrita queesitis oscula figit aquis.” 


Not the least remarkable of the quali- 
ties here ascribed to the crystal ball 
is its energy in imparting the sensa- 
tion of cold. Dom Chifflet, who, in 
1655, published his learned treatise at 
Antwerp on the objects then recently 
discovered in the supposed tomb of 
King Childeric, at Tournay, says of 
the crystal ball which was found 
amongst them, ‘‘ You would say it 
was petrified ice ; so cold it was, that 
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my palm and fingers, after handling it, 
were quite torpid.” And cites Anslem 
Boetius, in his book on stones and 
gems, as saying, “the crystal is of 
so cold and dry a nature, that placed 
beneath the tongue of a feverish per- 
son, it allays the thirst; and held in 
the hands even of those violently fe- 
vered, it refreshes and cools them, es- 
pecially if it be of considerable size, 
and of a spherical figure” (Lib. i. c. 
44); and another writer on the same 
subject, Andreas Cisalpinus, whostates 
(Lib. ii., De Metallis, c. 13) of the 
marble called ophite, that ‘‘ they make 
of it little globes, for the handling of 
such as are in burning fever, the cold. 
ness of the stone expelling the disease.” 
So far Dom Chifilet (Anastasis, pp. 
244-5). It seems almost as if we were 
reading Reichenbach. “ He (Reich- 
enbach) found that chrystals are capa- 
ble of producing all the phenomena re- 
sulting from the action of a magnet 
on cataleptic patients. Thus, for in- 
stance, a large piece of rock crystal, 
placed in the hand ofa nervous pa- 
tient, affects the fingers so as to make 
them grasp the crystal involuntarily, 
and shut the fist. Reichenbach found 
that more than half of all the persons 
he tried were sensible of its action” 
(Dublin Medical Journal, vol. i, pp. 
154-5). Chifflet probably was a man 
of a nervous temperament. Those who 
desire to see the chrystal ballin question, 
may inspect it, whereit isstill preserved, 
with other objects found in the tomb, 
at the Gallerte de Medailles, in Paris. 
Two similar balls may be seen here in 
the collection of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. 

The use of water in communicating 
an ecstasy similar to the mesmeric lu- 
cidity, is largely dwelt on by the mys- 
tical writers known as the Neo-Platon- 
ists. Psellus describes a mode of di- 
vination among the Assyrians by a 
basin, which smacks strongly of the 
mesmeric practice. «¢ The water, which 
is poured into the basin, seems, as to its 
substance, to differ in nothing from other 
water ; but it possesses a certain virtue, 
infused into it by incantations, where- 
by itis rendered more apt for the re. 
ception of the demon”(De Demonibus). 
The effect of the waters of some sa- 
cred places on those accustomed to their. 
influence, was also such as is claimed: 
for the mesmerised waters of our pre. 
sent practitioners. Jamblichus gives. 
this account of the Colophonian oracle, 
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—‘ There was a subterranean place at 
Colophon, near Ephesus, in which was 
a fountain. The priest on stated 
nights sacrificed, then drank the water, 
and afterwards prophesied, being ren- 
dered invisible to the spectators. 
Tt might seem,” he says, ‘to some 
that the Divine Spirit passed into the 
priest through the water. But this is 
not so; for the divine influence is not 
transmitted thus according to the laws 
of distance and division, through these 
things which participate in it, but com- 
prehends them from without, and in- 
wardly illuminates and fills them with 
lucidity, and fills the water also with a 
certain virtue conducive to the prophe- 
tic faculty, that is, a clarifying virtue ; so 
that when the priest drinks, it purifies 
the luminous spirit which is implanted 
in him, and accommodates it to God, and 
by that a accommodating 
rocess, enables him to apprehend the 
Deity. But there is another kind of 
presence of the god, besides the virtue in- 
fused into the water, which illumines all 
around, above, and within us, and 
which no man wants, if he can only 
attain to the necessary state of congru- 
ity. And so of asudden it falls on the 
rophet, and makes use of him as an 
instrument ; and he in the meantime 
has no command of himself, and knows 
not what he says, nor where he is, and 
with difficulty comes to himself again, 
after the response given. Moreover, 
before drinking the water, he abstains 
for a day and night from food, and 
kes of certain mysteries inacces- 
sible to the vulgar; from which it is 
to be collected that there are two me- 
thods by which man may be prepared 
for the reception of the divine influ- 
ence: one by the drinking of purgato- 
rial water, endowed by the Deity with 
a clarifying virtue; the other, by so- 
briety, solitude, the separation of the 
mind from the body, and the intent 
contemplation ofthe Deity.” —DeMys- 
teriis,* Pp- 65, 66. 

Onemight heresuppose he read of the 
rites of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. The 
water of the lake there is usually called 
wine, and it may be that on minds 
and bodies ‘which have attained to 
the needful congruity,” it has operated 
as wonderful effects as the Colopho- 
nian fount itself. The proceedings of 
the priestess at Brancide, who also, 
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from amongst other sources, derived 
the afflatus, or Waren, from a fountain, 
are to the same purpose. ‘* The pro- 
phetic priestess at Brancide either sits 
on an axis [exposing herself to the 
influence, as the Pythoness on her 
tripod], or holds a wand in her hand, 
given by some god, or dips the hem of 
her garment in water, or inhales a 
certain vapour of water, and by these 
methods is filled with the divine illu- 
mination, receives the god, and pro- 
phesies. But, that the prophetic fa- 
culty comes from no corporeal or 
animal source, and from no local or 
material instrumentality, but solely 
and extrinsically from the presence of 
the incoming deity, appears from this, 
that the priestess, before she gives her 
oracle, performs many ceremonious 
rites, observes strict purity, bathes, 
abstains for three days from food, 
dwells apart, and so, by little and 
little, begins to be illuminated and 
enraptured.”—(Ibid. 67.) What the 
exact meaning of sitting on an axis 
may be, it is difficult to divine; but 
those who allege that a patient may be 
thrown into the mesmeric trance by 
holding a magnetised branch—and 
those also who have read of all the 
phenomena of exorcism being as fully 
elicited by a satchel of feathers as by a 
bag of reliques—will readily apply the 
wand ‘ presented by some deity,” and 
placed in the hand of the priestess at 
the moment when she should receive 
the final cataleptic impulse. If there 
be truth in the alleged modern cases 
of clairvoyance, we need not be sur- 
prised at the singular coincidences 
which have sustained the credit of 
Colophon and Delphi. 

Not to dwell on other methods of 
inducing the afflatus, such as by cha- 
racters and amulets, by music, by 
dancing, and by movements of the 
body, all of which are more properly 
illustrative of those singularly-interest- 
ing papers on the Waren of the Hin- 
doos, which, from time to time, have 
appeared in Tue Dustin University 
MaGazing, than of the practices of the 
mesmerists, I shall now proceed with 
the effects alleged to have been pro- 
duced on the affiati. Jamblichus must 
still be our principal authority. Luci- 
dity and prevision have already been 
sufficiently indicated, and have doubt- 
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less been readily recognised: the other 
symptoms will be found not less re- 
markable and equally familiar :— 
** Man has a double life—one annexed 
to the body, the other separate from 
everything bodily. . . . Insleep 
we have the capacity of being wholly 
loosed from the chains that confine 
our spirit, and can make use of the 
life which is not dependent on genera- 
tion. When the soul is thus separate 
from the body in sleep, then that 
(latter) kind of life which usually re- 
mains separable and separate by itself, 
immediately awakes within us, and acts 
according to its proper nature, . . 
and in that state has a presaging know- 
ledge of the future.” Then, omitting 
a distinction between sleeping and 
waking inspiration, and coming to the 
latter, in which, also, the afflati have a 
presaging power, he proceeds :—* Yet 
those (latter) are so far awake that 
they can use their senses, yet are not 
capable of reasoning, . . . for 
they neither (properly speaking) sleep 
when they seem to do so, nor awake 
when they seem awake ; for they do 
not of themselves foresee, nor are they 
moved by any human instrumentality ; 
neither know they their own condition ; 
nor do they exert any prerogative or 
motion of their own; but all this is 
done under the power and by the 
energy of the deity. For that they 
who are so affected do not live an or- 
dinary animal life is plain, because 
many of them, on contact with fire, 
are not burnt, the divine inward 
afflatus repelling the heat; or, if they 
be burnt, they do not feel it; neither 
do they feel prickings, or scratchings, 
or other tortures. Further, that their 
actions are not (merely) human, is 
apparent from this, that they make 
their way through pathless tracts, and 
pass harmless through the fire, and 
pass over rivers in a wonderful man- 
ner, which the priestess herself also 
does in the Cataballa. By this it is 

lain that the life they live is not 
Satan. nor animal, nor dependent on 
the use of senses, but divine, as if the 
soul were taking its rest, and the deity 
were there instead of the soul. Various 
sorts there are of those so divinely in- 
spired, as well by reason of the varying 
divinity of the inspiring gods as of the 
modes of inspiration. These modes 
are of this sort—either the deity occu- 
pies us, or we join ourselves to the 
deity, &. . . . . According to 
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these diversities, there are different 
signs, effects, and works of the in- 
spired ; thus, some will be moved in 
their whole bodies, others in particular 
members ; others, again, will be mo- 
tionless. Also they will perform dances 
and chants, some well, some ill. The 
bodies, again, of some will seem to 
dilate in height, of others in compass ; 
and others, again, will seem to walk 
in air.”—Ibidy pp. 56, 57. 

Taking these various manifestations 
in order, and beginning with the pre 
power of resisting the action of fire, 
the reader will not need to be reminded 
of many seemingly well-authenticated 
cases of escape from the fire-ordeal. 
It has been usual to ascribe the preser- 
vation of those who have walked bare- 
footed over heated ploughshares to the 
use of astringent lotions; and where 
opportunity existed for preparation of 
that kind, their escape may perhaps be 
so explained. But in most instances 
the accused was in the custody of the 
accusers, and not likely to have access 
to such phylacteries. The exemption 
from the effects of fire was not confined 
to those cases of exaltation attendant 
on the enthusiasm of conscious virtue. 
Bosroger (La Piété Affligeé, Rouen, 
1752) states of one of the possessed 
sisters of St. Elizabeth at Louviers, in 
1642 .—‘* One morning Sister Saint- 
Esprit was rapt as in an ecstasy. The 
bishop commanded the devil to leave 
her. Immediately she experienced 
dreadful contortions, and an access of 
rage, and, on a sudden, says the exor- 
cist, her demon left her like a flash of 
lightning, and threw the young woman 
into the fire, which was a considerable 
one, casting her with her face and one 
hand direct between the two andirons; 
and when they ran to drag her away, 
they found that neither her face nor 
her hand were in anywise burnt.” 

It would beidle to multiply instances 
of this sort from the satel writers. 
The preservation of the three youths 
in the Chaldean furnace was one of 
the miracles most adapted to the ser- 
vile yet audacious imitations of the 
Thaumaturgists. It is only when their 
statements correspond in unsuspected 
particulars with the phenomena of ex- 
perience—as, for example, in the case 
of Barlaam and the monks of Mount 
Athos—that they can be adduced with- 
out offending the judgment of rational 
inquirers. But the action of burning 
is an operation of mechanical and che- 
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mical forces; and how any amount of 
spiritual or electrical effusion could 
prevent the expansion of the fluids in 
the tissues and the disruption of the 
skin, seems hard to imagine. Some- 
thing more must, one should think, 
have been needed ; and ifthe mesmeric 
and Pagan oracular ecstasies be identi- 
cal, this testimony of Jamblichus would 
lead us to suppose that that something 
was supplied by the mind. However 
this may be, we shall be better able to 
judge after the investigation of some 
other of the alleged concomitants of 
Pagan inspiration. 

The insensibility to prickings and 
pinchings is perhaps the commonest 
test of the cataleptic condition ; and, 
as will doubtless suggest itself to every 
reader, was, until modern times, a popu- 
lar test of witchcraft. That the unhapp 
wretches who were put to death in such 
numbers during the middle ages for 
this offence were actually in an unna- 
tural and detestable state of mind and 
body, cannot be doubted. They really 
were insensible to punctures ; for if 
they had winced when pricked with 
pins and needles by their triers, it 
would have been deemed a proof of 
their innocence. A person feigning 
the mesmeric sleep, and whose interest 
it is to feign, may endure such prick- 
ings with seeming insensibility ; but it 
was not the interest of the ancient 
witch to affect an insensibility, which 
would be taken as one of the surest 
proofs of guilt. A perverse desire to 
be believed guilty is the only motive 
that can be suggested as likely to lead 
to such conduct; and those who have 
studied human nature most profoundly 
will be disposed to give great credit to 
that suggestion. The same nature 
which in the fourth century ran into 
the epidemic frenzy of anchoritism, 
and impelled the Circumcellionist mul. 
titudes to extort the boon of martyr- 
dom from reluctant tribunals, may be 
admitted capable even of the mad- 
ness of a voluntary aspiration to the 
stake and pyre ofthe witch. Cer- 
tain it is that many of the convicts 
boasted of their interviews with the 
Devil, and seemed to be, if they were 
not, possessed with the comviction 
of having actually partaken of the 
orgies imputed tothem. Had they 
really been there in imagination? Was 
it that the popular mind had realised 
to itself an epidemic idea, and that the 
effect. of the contagion was to put its 
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victims en rapport with the distemper- 
ed picture present to the minds of the 
multitude? In amoral epidemic the 
crowd, possessed with one idea, are the 
operators: it is the Panic possession of 
the ancients, which was not confined to 
general terrors, but applied to general 
delusions of every kind. The multi- 
tude itself radiates its own madness ; 
witness the Crusaders, the Flagellants, 
the Dancing Fanatics of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; perhaps even 
we might add the Mathewites of our 
own day. 

The next symptom of possession was 
the power of passing through trackless 
places, the disposition to run to wilds 
and mountains, like that rage of the 
votary of Bacchus :— 

* Quo me Bacche, rapis tui 
Pienum ? Que in nemora aut quos agor in specus 
Velox mente nova?” 

The Bacchic ecstasy was not merely 
drunkenness, but an epidemic madness 
induced by long-continued dancing and 
gesticulating to the sound of cymbals 
and other noisy instruments, in all 
respects identical with the methods of 
inducing the Hindoo Waren detailed in 
Tue Dusuww Universiry Macazine. 
The dancing mania also of the fifteenth 
century, described by Hecker in his 
‘¢ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,” was 
induced in the same manner, and its 
effects were the same,—possession, illu- 
mination, and insensibility to external 
influences. That the Bacchic and Cory- 
bantic frenzies were, in all respects, 
identical with the middle age dancing 
manias, and with the possession of 
those who still exhibit the influences of 
Waren in Hindoostan, can hardly be 
doubted. ‘‘ As for the Bacchanalian 
motions and friskings of the Cory- 
bantes,” says Plutarch in his Essay on 
Love, “ there is a way to allay these 
extravagant transports, by changing 
the measure from the J'vrochaie to the 
Spondaic, and the tone from the 
Phrygian to the Dorie :” just as with 
the dancers of St. Vitus, and those bit 
by the Tarantala, Hecker states, 
‘The swarms of St. John's dancers 
were accompanied by minstrels play- 
ing those noisy instruments. which 
roused their morbid feelings ; moreover, 
by means of intoxicating music, a kind 
of demoniacal festival for the rude 
multitude was established, which had 
the effect of spreading this unhappy 
malady wider and wider. Soft harmony 
was, however, employed to calm the 
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excitement of those affected, and it is 
mentioned (Jo. Bodin. Method. His- 
toric., p. 99), as a character of the 
tunes played with this view to the St. 
Vitus’s dancers, that they contained 
transitions from a quick to a slow mea- 
sure, and passed gradually from a high 
to a low key,” (Epidem., p. 107). 
After the termination of the frenzy the 
conduct of the dancers, as well indeed 
as of all the victims of this species of 
possession, whether Tarartati, convul- 
sionnaires, or revivalists, tallied pre- 
cisely with that of the Bacchic women. 
Plutarch, in his thirteenth example of 
the Virtues of Woman, has this graphic 

icture of the condition of a band of 
Bacchante after one of their orgies. 
“When the tyrants of Phocea had 
taken Delphos, and the Thebans under- 
took that war against them which was 
called the Holy War, certain women 
devoted to Bacchus (which they call 
Thyades) fell frantic, and went a gad- 
ding by night, and, mistaking their 
way, came to Amphissa, and being 
very much tired, and not as yet in their 
right wits, they flung themselves down 
in the market- place and fell a-sleep, as 
they lay scattered up and down here 
and there. But the wives of the Am- 
phisseans, fearing because the city was 
engaged to aid in the Phocean war, and 
abundance of the tyrants’ soldiers 
were present in the city, the Thyades 
should have any indignity put upon 
them, ran forth all of them into the 
market-place, and stood silently round 
about them; neither would offer them 
any disturbance while they slept, but 
when they were awake they attended 
their service particularly, and brought 
them refreshments; and, in fine, by 
persuasion, obtained leave of their hus- 
bands that they might accompany them 
to bring them in safety to their own 
borders.” 

Inthe same way, throughout the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, might 
groups of both sexes be seen lying, ex- 
hausted from their agitations, in the 
streets of Aix-la-chapelle, Cologne, 
Strasburg, Naples, and elsewhere ; and 
even in our own century sights not 
dissimilar have been witnessed at revi- 
val assemblages in Wales and Scot- 
land, and at camp-meetings in North 
America. The rending of Pentheus 
on Mount Citheron by his own mother 
and sisters, who, while under the influ- 
ence of the Bacchic affatus, imagined 
they saw in his form the appearance of 
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a wild beast, might be adduced as an 
example atonce of the furious character 
of the frenzy, and of the liability of the 
afflated to optical illusions. Has what 
we read of fairy-gifts and glamour any 
foundation in this alleged power of the 
biologist to make his patient imagine 
different forms for the same object? 
But we are still among the mountain 
tops, and must descend to the remain- 
ing symptoms enumerated by Jamb- 
lichus. 

‘« They pass over rivers in a wonder. 
ful manner, which the priestess herself 
also does in the Cataballa.” We here 
again encounter the indicia of that pos- 
session which went by the name of 
witchcraft in the middle ages. A witch, 
really possessed, could not sink in the 
water, any more than she could feel 
the insertion of a needle. The vulgar 
belief is, that the suspected witch was 
cast into a pond, where, if she floated, 
she was burned, and if she sank she 
was drowned. The latter alternative 
was not so; if she betrayed no preter- 
natural buoyancy, the trial was so far 
in her favour, and she was taken up. 

Nor was water the only test. In some 
parts of Germany the triers, less phi- 
losophically, employed scales ; and had 
fixed weights (from 14 to 15 lbs.), 
which, if the accused did not counter- 
poise, they concluded them to be pos- 
sessed. But it will be asked, how can 
there be degrees of philosophy in prac- 
tices equally insane, and which have 
been condemned by the common con. 
sent of enlightened nations for nearly 
three hundred years? Insanity there 
certainly was, and on a prodigious 
scale, in these ages ; but the judges and 
executioners were not so insane as the 
multitudes who either believed them- 
selves possessed by others, or believed 
that they themselves exercised the 
power of possessing. To us, living in 
an age of comparative rest from spi- 
ritual excitement, it seems almost in- 
credible that thousands of persons, in 
all ranks and conditions of Fie , should 
simultaneously become possessed with 
the belief that they were in direct com- 
munication with the devil; should cease 
to attend to their duties and callings, 
passing their time in hysterical trances 
and cataleptic fits, during which they 
seemed to themselves to be borne 
through the air to witch orgies and as- 
semblies for devil-worship, in deserts 
and mountains; and that while one 
portion of society gave themselves up 
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to these hallucinations, another class 
should, with an equal abandonment of 
every duty of life, have betaken them- 
selyes to mope and pine, going into 
convulsions, and wasting to skeletons, 
under the idea of having been bewitch- 
ed; yet nothing is more certain than 
that it was such a frenzy as this the 
heads of the Church and the temporal 
Government had to contend against in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
There were no mad-houses; if there 
had been, even to the extent we now 
possess them, they would not have 
sufficed to hold a tenth part of the 
numbers whose contact and example 
would have been fatal to the peace, 
perhaps even to the existence, of so- 
ciety. If such frenzies were, unhappily, 
to burst out among mankind at pre- 
sent, civilised nations might transport 
their energumeni to distant posses- 
sions ; but the middle-age magistrates 
had no facilities of that kind: they 
should deal with a terrible plague by 
the only means at their disposal ; and 
these were, either to let the madness 
wear itself out, or to repress it by the 
rope and fagot. If they had adopted 
the former course, the epidemic would 
probably have passed through the 
usual stages of popular distempers ; 
would have had its access, its crisis, 
and decline; and when the scourge 
had passed, the public would have 
awakened to a full sense of the mad- 
ness of which they had been the vic- 
tims; but in that process there was the 
danger of society going to pieces—of 
the visionary frenzy of the possessed 
being taken up by fanatics as the foun- 
dation of a new and abominable re- 
ligion, and of the hostility of the igno- 
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whom chiefly the possession pre- 
vailed, being directed against the re- 
straints of government and the prin- 
ciple of property. Having adopted the 
other course, they pushed it tocruel and 
inexcusable lengths; punished many 
innocent persons, and suffered many of 
the really possessed to go free. For 
they whose madness was most to be 
apprehended, as most contagious, were 
not the wretches who fancied they pos- 
sessed the power of bewitching others ; 
but the convulsionnaires, who deemed 
themselves bewitched, and were their 
accusers. Certainly if the same epi- 
demic should ever again break out 
among a European population, or even 
among a British population, the arm of 
the magistrates would be again requir- 
ed to suppress it, and we woul be 
better able to judge of the conduct of 
those whom it has been the fashion of 
modern historians to represent as alto- 
gether ignorant and brutal execution- 
ers. So long as possession is only the 
result of manual passes, or of fixing 
the gaze on indifferent objects; so long 
as the effects are regarded as physica’ 

or psychological phenomena, due to a 
physical cause, and the pretensions of 
the practitioner are not rested on any 
peculiar religious sanction, there is no 
danger of mesmerism degenerating into 
a dangerous epidemic; but we might 
have seen a very different state of af- 
fairs if the magnetisers and biologists 
had referred their powers to any species 
of supernatural agency ; and possibly 
would have found ourselves long since 
under the necessity of reviving those 
penal proceedings which we have so ge- 
nerally been taught to abhor, as among 
the most revolting remnants of medie- 


rant and uneducated class, among val superstition.* Even as it is, these 


* As an example of the gravity and formality with which proceedings in matters 
of this nature were conducted, even as late as the end of the sixteenth century, 
take the subjoined palinode or recantation of a Flemish ecclesiastic, who had been 
guilty of the offence of doubting the evection, or bodily transport through the air 
of witches and wizards. The original may be found in Delrio, at the end of the 
Appendix, in his 5th Book :— 

I, Cornelius Loseus Gallidius, born in the town of Gouda, in Holland, now, 
by the command of the renowned and illustrious Lord Nuncio Apostolic, the Lord 
Octavius Bishop of Tricarnis, arrested and detained in the Imperial Monastery of St. 
Maximin, near Treves, on account of certain tracts ‘On True and False Witch- 
craft,’ rashly and presumptuously by me written, published, and sent to be printed 
at Cologne, without the perusal or permission of the superiors of this place: 
whereas I am informed for certain that in the aforesaid books, and also in certain 
of my letters on the same subject, sent clandestinely to the clergy and senate of 
Treves, and others, for the purpose of impeding the course of justice against witches 
and magicians, there are contained many articles which are not only erroneous and 
scandalous, but also suspected of heresy, and savouring of sedition: I therefore 
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powers of the biologist, if in truth they 
exist, are capable of fearful abuse. Let 
us take, for example, one of the oldest 
methods of exercising influence, for 
good or evil, on an absent person: — 
“ As fire this figure hardens, made of clay, 
And this of wax with fire consumes away ; 


Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis be, 
Hard to the rest of women, soft to me.” 


If the waxen or clay image be but a 
concentrator of the good or evil will of 
the ae towards the distant object, 
and the witchcraft of the love-sick ma- 
gician in Virgil, or of the evil-disposed 
wizard of the middle ages, be in truth 
no more than an exertion of biological 

wer, it behoves society to take care 

ow individuals should be suffered to 
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acquire mesmerical relations with 
others, over whom they may exercise 
malignant as well as healing influences. 
If the pretensions of the biologists be 
established, biology must soon be put 
under medical supervision. But to 
return to the phenomena of possession. 

_The propriety of trying alleged 
witches by water, has been impugned 
and defended with abundance of scho- 
lastic learning ; and, singular to say, 
its opponents have been chiefly found 
among the Roman Catholic writers, 
and its advocates among the Reformers. 
Delrio, by far the most learned of 
all the writers on demonology, vigor- 
ously assails Rickius, the only notable 
Roman Catholic advocate of the prac- 


hereby revoke, condemn, reject, and repudiate, as if they had never been said or 
asserted by me, the said articles, as seditious and temerarious, contrary to the 
common judgment of learned theologians, to the decisions and bulls of the supreme 
Pontiffs, and to the practice, and statutes, and laws of the magistrates and judges, 
as well of this Archdiocese of Treves, as of the other provinces and principalities, 
in the order in which the same are hereunto annexed. 

‘1, Imprimis. I revoke, condemn, reject, and hold as disproved, what both in 
words and writing I have often and to many persons pertinaciously asserted ; and 
what I would have had taken as the head and chief ornament of my disputations, to 
wit, that what is written touching the corporeal evection or translation from place 
to place of witches and magicians, is to be held as a vain superstition and figment, 
as well because that opinion savours of heretical pravity, as because it partakes of 
sedition, and so also savours of the crimes of lese majeste. 

‘*2. In the second place, I revoke what I have pertinaciously, but without solid 
reasons, alleged against the magistracy, in letters secretly sent to several, that is 
to say, that the course of procedure against witches is erroneous and fantastical; 
asserting, moreover, that those witches were compelled by the severity of torture 
to confess acts that they had never done; that innocent blood was shed by a cruel 
—- ; and that by a new alchemy gold and silver were extracted from human 

ood, 

‘“*3. Thereby, and by the like assertions, partly diffused by private oral commu- 
nications among the vulgar, partly by various letters addressed to both branches 
of the magistracy, imputing to superiors and judges the exercise of tyranny towards 
the subjects. 

‘*4, And consequently, inasmuch as the most reverend and illustrious Arch- 
bishop and Prince Elector of Treves not only permits witches and magicians to be 
subjected to deserved punishments in his diocese, but has also ordained laws regu- 
lating the mode and cost of the procedure against witches, thereby with inconside- 
+s temerity tacitly insinuating the charge of tyranny against the said Elector of 

reves. 

‘5. Item. I revoke and condemn these following conclusions, to wit, that there 
are no such beings as sorcerers, who renounce God and worship the Devil, who 
bring on tempests, and do the work of Satan and such like, but that all these things 
are dreams. 

**6. Moreover that magic is not to be called sorcery, nor its practisers to be 
deemed sorcerers, and that that place of Exod. xxii. (‘ Ye shall not suffer sorcerers 
to live’) is to be understood of those who slay with material poison naturally ad- 
ministered. 

«7, That no contract exists or can exist between man and the demon. 

**8. That demons do not assume bodies. 

“9, That the life of Hilary, written by Saint Jerome, is not authentic. 

“10. That the demon cannot carnally know mankind. 

“}1. That neither demons nor witches can excite tempests, rain, hail, &c., and 
that what is alleged in that behalf is mere dreams. 

**12. That spirits and forms can be seen by mankind separate from matter. 
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tice. The arguments on both sides 
being based entirely on scholastic defi- 
nitions and distinctions respecting the 
nature of demons, and the baptismal 
and other spiritual virtues of water, 
are of little relevance in the present 
method of discussing physical pheno- 
mena. Both parties assume that the 
persons of witches exhibit a preterna- 
tural levity—Delrio admitting that 
something less than fourteen or fifteen 
pounds was the actual weight which 
popular belief throughout Germany 
ascribed to persons in that possessed 
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cutioner could hardly keep under with 
repeated thrusts of his pole, so high did 
she bound upwards from the surface, 
and “so boil up,” as it were, out of the 
depths of the water. The levity of 
possessed persons in water might be 
accounted for by a phenomenon at- 
tendant on those preternatural condi- 
tions of the body which follow excite- 
ments of an analagous kind. The 
victims of the flogging and dancing 
manias in the middle ages, and the 
subjects of the fanatical fervours of 
camp-meetings and revivals, alike ex- 


state, no matter how large or fat they 
might seem to the eye; and Rickius 
gives an example of a woman, executed 
by drowning in 1594, whom the exe- 


perienced a windy intestinal disten- 
tion, mee re on the departure of 
their mental frenzy. To controul this 


disagreeable symptom, the candidates 


“13. That it is rash to assert that whatever demons can do magicians can also 
do by the help of demons. 

“14. That the assertion that the superior demon can expel the inferior is erro- 
neous and derogatory to Christ.—Luke, xi. 

“15. That the Popes in their bulls do not allege that magicians and sorcerers 
perpetrate such acts as above mentioned. 

‘* All these and the like, my assertions, with my many calumnies, falsehoods, and 
sycophancies, petulantly, indecorously, and mendaciously expressed against the 
magistracy, as well secular as ecclesiastical, wherewith my writings on witchcraft 
abound, I hereby expressly and deliberately condemn, recant, and reject, earnestly 
beseeching verdie of God and my superiors, and faithfully promising that hence- 
forth I will not, whether by word of mouth or by writing, by myself or others, in 
any place where I shall happen to be, teach, promulgate, or assert the same or any 
of them. If I shall do to the contrary, I subject myself thenceforth and henceforth 
to the pains of the law against relapsed heretics, recusants, seditious misdemeanants, 
and convicts of lese majesté, to the pains of libellous sycophants publicly convicted, 
and also to those enacted against perjurers. I submit myself also to arbitrary 
correction at the pleasure of the Archbishop of Treves, and of the other magistrates 
under whom I shall happen to live, and who may be certified of my relapse or 
violated undertaking, that they may punish me according to my deserts, in name, 
fame, goods, and body. 

“In testimony of all which I have, with my proper hand, subscribed this my re- 
cantation of the aforesaid articles, in presence of the notary and witnesses. 

“ (Signed, ) 
“ CorNELIUS Losrus GALLIDIUS. 


“ ATTESTATION.—T hese presents were done in the Imperial Monastery 
of Saint Maximin Without, near Treves, in the abbatial chamber, there 
being then present the Venerable and Excellent Lord Peter Binsfeldt, 
Bishop of Azof, Vicar-General of the Most Reverend Lord Archbishop 
of Treves, our most Gracious Lord in matters spiritual; Reiner, Abbot 
of the said monastery ; Bartholomew Bodegem, Reader of either Law in 
the Ecclesiastical Court of Treves ; George Helffenster, Doctor of Sacred 
Theology, Dean of the Collegiate Church of St. Simon, in the city of 
Treves; and John Golmann, Doctor of Laws, Canon of the said Church, 
and Seal-Bearer of the Court of Treves, &c.; in the year of our Lord 
1592, Treves style, on Monday, the 15th day of the month of March, in 
— of me, the Notary underwritten, and of Nicholas Dolent, and 

aniel Major, the Amanuensis and Secretary ‘respectively of the Reve- 
rend Lord Abbot, trustworthy witnesses specially called and required 
hereto. “ Subscribed, 

‘*ApAm TrcTon, Notary. 


**Compared with the original and found to agree, by me, the under- 
written Secretary of the town of Antwerp. 


**S. KIEFFEL.” 
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for both species of afflatus used to come 
to their meetings provided with napkins 
and rollers with which to bind their 
middles, and prevent the supervening 
inflation. Persons so puffed-up would 
certainly float with all the buoyancy 
ascribed to the German witches, if cast 
into water ; but they would still pre- 
serve their proper corporeal gravity if 
placed in a scale. Unless, then, we 
suppose Delvio to have been the dupe 
of some singular and unaccountable 
delusion on this point, the tympanitic 
affections of the convulsionnaires will 
not account for the anti-gravitating 
phenomena ascribed to medieval witch- 
craft. There are some reasons, how- 
ever, for the belief that these appear- 
ances may not have been wholly ima- 
ginary; for if any reliance can be 
placed on the concurrent traditions of 
all religions, Pagan as well as Chris- 
tian, supported by wide-spread popular 
belief, the high mental exaltation in- 
duced by religious abstraction, and also 
by other veliement affections of the 
mind, is actually attended with a di- 
minished specific gravity. Of alleged 
ecclesiastical miracles of this kind it is 
better to say nothing. The Roman 
Catholi¢ and the Hindoo devotees 
equally claim for their adepts in reli- 
gious contemplation an exemption from 
(among other eurthly liabilities) the 
hindrance of weight. In the rapture of 
prayer the ascetic and the saint alike 
rise in thé air, and spurn the law of 
gravitation with the other incidents of 
matter. Suspected evidences of this 
kind aré, however, of no weight in 
philosophital inquiry. It will be safer 
to ledve the Etstaticas and the Fakirs 
to their respective believers, and to 
take a story of the people, into which 
religious considerations do not so di- 
rectly enter. The native Irish, then, 
have a remarkable tradition, as old, at 
least, as the seventh or eighth century, 
that plrrenetic madmen lose the corpo- 
real quality of weight. A picturesque 
and romantic example of this belief is 
found in the story of the fate of Suibhne, 
son of Colman, King of Dalnaraidhe, 
as related in the bardic accounts of tle 
Battle of Moyra. Suibhne, a valiant 
warrior, has offered an insult to Saint 
Ere, Bishop of Slane; the affront is 
avenged by a curse, the usual retalia- 
tion of aggrieved ecclesiastics in those 
days. The curse falls on Sweeny in 
the most grievous form of visitation 
that could afflict a warrior:—a fit of 
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cowardice seizes him in the very onset 
of the battle, and drives him frantic 
with terror. ‘‘Giddiness came over 
him at the sight of the horrors, grim- 
ness, and rapidity of the Gaels; at the 
fierce looks, brilliance, and ardour of 
the foreigners ; at the rebounding fu- 
rious shouts of the embattled tribes on 
both sides, rushing against and coming 
into collision with one another. Huge, 
flickering, horrible, «rial phantoms, 
rose up (around him), so that from 
the uproar of the battle, the frantic 
pranks of the demons, the clashing of 
arms, and the sound of the heavy blows 
reverberating on the points of heroic 
spears, and keen edges of swords, and 
warlike borders of broad shields, the 
hero Suibhne was filled and intoxi- 
cated with horror, panic, and imbeci- 
lity ; his feet trembled as if incessantly 
shaken by the force of a stream; the 
inlets of his hearing were expanded 
and quickened by the horrors of lunacy ; 
his speech beeame faltering from the 
giddiness of imbecility ; his very soul 
fluttered with hallucinations, and with 
many and various phantasms. He 
might be compared to a. salmon in @ 
weir, or to a bird after being caught 
in the strait prison of 4 erib,” &e. 
** When he was seized with this frantic 
fit, he made a supple, very light leap, 
and where he alighted was on the boss 
of the shield of the warrior next him ; 
and he made a second leap, and-perched 
on the crest of the helmet of the same 
hero who, nevertheless, did not feel hin. 
Then he made a third active, very light 
leap, and perched on the top of the 
sacred tree which grew on the sthdoth 
surface of the plain in which. thé infe- 
rior people and the debilitated of the 
men of Erin were seated, looking on at 
the battle. These shouted at him 
when they saw him, to press him back 
into the battle again; and he in con- 
sequence made three furious leaps to 
shun the battle, but through the giddi- 
ness and imbecility of his hallucination, 
he wert back into the same field of 
conflict; but it was not on the earth 
he walked, but alighted on the shotl- 
ders of men and. the tops of their hel- 
mets,” &c.—** Battle of Moy-ratl,” 
p. 234-5. 

In this state Suibhne flits off the 
field of battle like a bird, or a waif of 
the forest, without weight,and betakes 
himself to the wilds, where he * herds 
with the deer, runs races with the 
showers, and flees with the birds,” as 
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a wild denizen of the wilderness; but 
with his extacy of terror, he receives 
the gift of prophecy. Dr. O’Dono- 
van, in a note on this curious passage, 
observes, “‘ It was the ancient belief 
in Ireland, and still is in the wilder 
mountainous districts, that lunatics are 
as light as feathers, and can climb 
steeps and precipices like the somnam- 
bulists.”—See Buile Suibhne, a bardic 
romance on the madness of this unfor- 
tunate warrior. ‘This latter romance 
is occupied with Suibhne’s adventures 
as a mad prophet, Omadh, in Irish. 
Query did the Bacchus Omadios of 
the Greeks derive his name froma simi- 
lar source? It would be a singular 
coincidence that would make a Greek 
od an omadhan. Keats, with a fine 
intuition, has depicted those mores 
afflatorum, in the satyrs who do the 
benevolent biddings of Pan :— 


“Thou, to whom every faun and satyr flies 
For willing service ; whether, to surprise 
The squatted hare, while, in half-sleeping fit, 
Or upward ragged precipices flit 

To save poor lambkins from the eagle’s maw ; 
Or by mysterious enticement draw 
Bewildered shepherds to their paths again.” 


Compare with this picture of the 
Trish lunatic among the boughs of the 
tree on the field of Moira, the follow- 
ing extracts from Bosroger’s account of 
the possession of the nuns of Louviers, 
in a.p. 1642 (Calmeil, vol. ii. p. 73, 
et seq.) One of the sisters, surnamed 
De Jésus, conceived herself to be pos- 
sessed by a demon whom she called 
Arracon. ‘ On the occasion of a pro- 
cession of the host by Monseigneur the 
Bishop of Evreux, Arracon exhibited 
another example of his quality, causing 
sister De Jésus to pour forth a torrent 
of blasphemies and furious expressions 
all the time of the procession. When 
she was brought into the choir, and 
held fast by an exorcist, for fear of 
her offering some insult, the holy sa- 
crament was borne past her. Arracon 
immediately caused her to be shot for- 
ward through the air to a considerable 
distance, so as to strike the gilt sun in 
which the adorable eucharist was placed, 
out of the hands ofthe lord bishop ; and 
the exorcist making an effort to detain 
her, the demon lifted her up in the air 
over an accoudoir, or leaning place, of 
three feet in height, intending to lift 
her, as he declared, into the vault, but 
the exorcist holding fast, all he could do 
was to cast the nun and exorcist back 
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to the floor together,” &c. Putiphar, 
the possessor of Sister Saint Sacre- 
ment, ‘ made her with wonderful impe- 
tuosityrun up a mulberry tree, of which 
the stem was easy enough of ascent ; 
but when she got up the stem, he forced 
her onward till she approached the ex- 
tremities of the slenderest branches, 
and caused her to make almost the 
entire circuit of the mulberry tree, in 
such sort that a man who say her from 
a distance cried out that she flew like 
a bird. Then the demon permitted 
her to see her peril; she grew pale, 
and cried out with alarm. They ran 
in haste to bring a ladder, but Putiphar 
mocked them, crying, ‘ As I made this 
chienne get up without a ladder, so she 
shall go down,’ and caused her to de- 
scend the same slender branches to the 
stem, and thence to the ground.”—>p. 
107. 

Pere de la Menarday, in his Examen 
Critique de l' Historie des Diables de 
Loudon, gives a letter from a missionary 
priest in Cochin China, describing a 
case of demonopathy, in the course of 
which, if we could believe the narrator, 
the patient seemed for a time to have 
conquered all the ordinary tendencies 
of gravitation. The missionary, M. 
Delacourt, writing from Paris, 25th 
Nov., 1738, begins by protesting his 
unwillingness to expose himself to the 
repulses of public incredulity ; but for 
his friends’ sake consents to give the 
particulars. ** Voici donc le fait dans 
ses principales circonstances tel ” je 
Vai vu de mes propres yeux.” In the 
month of May, 1733, a young native 
communicant, named Dodo, residing at 
the town of Cheta, in the province of 
Cham, and kingdom of Cochin China, 
being reproached by his conscience for 
the suppression of some facts in his 
confession, fell into violent convulsions 
on attempting to take the host in his 
mouth. He was brought to the mis- 
sionary, foaming, leaping, and blas- 
pheming in the manner usual among 
victims of his malady. After many 
exorcisms, both by the missionary and 
by two other scthaagtion which only 
increased his sufferings, he was at 
length, by gentler entreaties, brought 
to make a confession, The missionary 
then renewed his exorcisms, which he 
continued for a month with little suc- 
cess. ‘‘At last,” says he, “I deter- 
mined to make a last effort, and to 
imitate the example of Monseigneur 
the Bishop of Tilopolis on a like occa- 
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sion, namely, in my exorcism to com- 
mand the demon in Latin to transport 
him to the ceiling of the church, feet 
up and head down. On the instant 
his body became rigid, and as though 
he were impotent of all his members, 
he was dragged from the middle of the 
church to a column, and there, his feet 
joined fast together, his back closely 
applied to the pillar, without aiding 
himself with, his hands, he was trans- 
ported in the twinkling of an eye to 
the ceiling, just like a weight run up 
by a cord, without any visible agency. 
While he hung there, with his feet 
pave to the ceiling, and his head down, 
made the demon, for I had dceter- 
mined to confound and humiliate him, 
confess the falsehood of the Pagan re- 
ligion. I made him confess that he 
was a deceiver, and at the same time 
admit the holiness of Christianity. I 
kept him for better than half an hour 
in the air, and not possessing enough 
of constancy to hold him there any 
longer, so frightened was I myself at 
what I saw, I at length commanded 
him to lay the patient at my feet with- 
out harming him. Immediately he cast 
him down before me with no more hurt 
to him than if he had been a bundle of 
foul linen.”——(Calmeil, vol ii. p. 423.) 
it is by no means improbable that Pere 
Delacourt himself had become infected 
with the madness of the monomaniac 
whom he was engaged in exorcising, 
before his eyes conceived that extraor- 
dinary image of the patient ascending 
by invisible agency to the ceiling of the 
church. But his letter bears evident 
marks of having been written under a 
sincere belief of the reality of all that 
he describes, and he refers to several 
living witnesses of the scene. 
Reverting to this subject of optical 
illusion, already glanced at, we find 
still another resemblance between the 
mysticism of the ancients and moderns. 
The priestess rendering herself invisi- 
ble to the bystanders, appears to trans- 
cend all the rest of Jamblichus’s won- 
ders. Strange to say, even this pre- 
tension of the Colophonian prophetess 
is not without something analogous 
among the alleged phenomena of mes- 
merism. ‘I requested a young lady,” 
says Dr. Elliotson, ‘‘ whom I had long 
mesmerised, with the never-tiring de- 
votion ofa parent, and in whom I pro- 
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duced a variety of phenomena, to pro- 
mise to be unable on waking to see her 
maid, who always sat in the room at 
work during my visit, till I left the 
room, and then at once to discern her. 
On waking, she said she did not see the 
maid, but said she saw the chair on which 
the maid sat. Presently, however, she 
saw the maid, was agitated, had an 
hysteric fit, and passed into the sleep- 
waking state. I now inquired how she 
came to see her maid, as I had not left 
the room, and told her she must not 
[see the maid], when I awoke her again. 
I then awoke her again ; she could not 
see the maid, was astonished at the 
maid’s absence, and at first supposed 
she was in an adjoining room; but 
presently rang the bell twice, though 
the woman was standing before her. I 
moved just out of the room, leaving 
the door open, and she sawjthe maid 
instantly, and was astonished, and 
laughed” (Zoist, No. xi. p. 365). In 
the Colophonian oracle, they were the 
spectators, not the prophetess, who 
had need thus to be put under the in- 
fluence of the mesmeric glamour. Can 
it be that, in certain diseased states of 
the optic nerve, it really is subject to 
the illusion of seeing objects rise in 
air, as well as go round in horizontal 
motion? They who saw these sights 
in the adyta of temples, in caves and 
sacred groves, in initiations and oracu- 
lar consultations, were all prepared by 
fasting, watching, and‘prayer, for the 
reception of biological influence, and 
possibly may have seemed to them- 
selves to see what others desired they 
should believe themselves to have ac- 
tually seen. Was Lord Shrewsbury 
under this influence at Caldaro ? 

But the reader will begin to su 
that hiscredulity is about to be solicited 
for the erial flights of witches on their 
— brooms. This apprehension 
ma dismissed. Witchcraft, or, to 
call it by its proper pathological name, 
demonopathy, was a true delusion, 
true so far as the belief of the mono- 
maniacs themselves was concerned, but 
resting wholly in their own distem- 
pered imagination. 

From a learned and philosophic re- 
view of the great work of Calmeil, 
** De la Folie,”* in vol. i. of the Dub- 
lin Quarterly Journal of Medicine, p. 
459, we extract the following resumé 
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of the symptoms of this dreadful epi- 
demic malady :—<‘ The leading pheno- 
menon was the belief of the sufferers 
that satan had obtained full mastery 
over them; that he was the object of 
their most fervent worship, a certain 
portion of their life being spent in the 
actual company of himself and his le- 
gion of darkness, when every crime 
that a diseased imagination could sug- 
gest was committed by them. Both 
sexes attended at the Devil’s Sabbaths, 
as they were termed, where the sorcer- 
ers met, danced, and enjoyed every 
wild pleasure. To these meetings 
they travelled through the air, though, 
by the power of Satan, their bodies 
seemed to remain at home, They kill- 
ed children, poisoned cattle, produced 
storms and ohagtiee, and held converse 
with Succubi and Incubi, and other 
fallen spirits. At the Sabbath all 
agreed, that from every country the 
sorcerers arrived transported by de- 
mons. Women perched on sticks, or 
riding on goats, naked, with dishevel- 
led hair, arrived in thousands; they 
passed like meteors, and their descent 
was more rapid than that of the eagle 
or hawk, when striking his prey. Over 
this meeting Satan presided ; indecent 
dances and licentious songs went on, 
and an altar was raised, where Satan, 
with his head downward, his feet turn- 
ed up, and his back to the altar, cele- 
brated his blasphemous mass.” 

Each individual sufferer believed 
herself or himself to have seen these 
sights, to have gone through these 
orgies, and to have been transported 
to them through the air. Ifthere had 
been but a few confessions, and these 
exacted by torture, it might be thought 
that the fancies of the examiners sup- 
plied the phenomena, to which the 
sufferers merely gave an enforced and 
worthless assent. But the confessions 
were as often voluntary as forced, and 
were, indeed, rather triumphant brava- 
does than confessions of anything that 
the sufferers themselves deemed shame- 
ful. It was a true belief in the minds 
of the parties affected. The question 
has already been asked, were they en 
rapport with the test of the diseased 
multitude, in whose minds the com- 
mon delusion existed? The question 
presupposes a mental sympathy and 
participation, by one mind, of images 
existing in another, which is one of the 
alleged manifestations of clairvoyance. 
But there is another mode of account- 
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ing for these and similar phenomena, 
which as yet obtains the approval of 
physicians, more than any suggestions 
of clairvoyant communications. It is, 
that there are certain states of the 
body in which the patient truly believes 
himself to see particular objects, to do 
particular acts, and to possess special 
— which to the rest of the world 
have no existence, but in respect of the 
patient himself are realities as visible, 
tangible, and perceptible, as the actual 
existences which surround him. For 
example, it is a fact which admits of no 
dispute, that a certain quantity of al- 
eohol taken into the human stomach 
will cause the drinker to fall into de- 
lirium tremens; and that in that state 
the patient will, with his waking eyes, 
see objects of a particular kind; in 
nine cases out of ten, the forms of rats 
and mice running over his bed, and 
about his person. There is no public 
delusion here, no popular mind pos- 
sessed with a fixed idea of these ap- 
a to which the individual de- 
usions might be referred; yet the 
swallower of the alcohol in Dublin, 
and the swallower of the alcohol in 
Calcutta, will both see exactly the 
same sorts of appearances, and will both 
express precisely the same horror and 
disgust at their supposed tormentors. 
Ts it the case, then, that, as the forms 
of rats and mice come into the minds 
of men in one kind of mental sickness, 
the forms of men and women riding on 
goats and broomsticks through the 
air, and the other apparatus of the 
witch-sabbaths, may have been but the 
manifestations of another disordered 
state of the mental organism, a symp- 
tom merely and concomitant of an 
epidemical disease? It is easy enough 
to understand how symptoms so simple 
as the appearance of what are usually 
called “blue devils” should be con- 
stant in their attendance on a particu- 
lar state of cerebral disorder; but when 
the hallucination becomes so complex 
as in the fantasies of witchcraft, it 
is difficult to suppose that that. long 
train of appearances and imaginary 
transactions should follow on a merely 

athological derangement of the brain. 
3etween the two alternatives of refer- 
ring these hallucinations to such acause, 
on the one hand, or to a mesmeric sym- 

athy, as above suggested, between the 
individual and the crowd of the pos- 
sessed, on the other, it is hard to 
choose ; but, perhaps, the latter will 
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appear to offer the less amount of dif- 
ficulty. In the present state of know- 
ledge, however, it would be rash to 
say that a particular state of diseased 
cerebral action might not be attended 
with a perfect set of supposed pheno- 
mena as complex and constant in the 
minds of the sufferers, as those which 
existed among the victims of demono- 
mania. 

An example less difficult of recon- 
cilement with the theory of cerebral 
disorder than that of the witchcraft of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and yet more complex than that of the 
fantasies of delirium tremens, may be 
found in the case of lycanthropism, or 
that form of mania in which men have 
fancied themselves transformed into 
wolves. This disease also is conta- 
gious; and on many occasions has 
exhibited itself in all the terrors of a 
maniacal epidemic. As early as the 
time of Herodotus the belief was rife 
among theGreco-Scythian colonies that 
a people called the Neuri were subject 
to this species of metamorphosis; and 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, found the same superstition in full 
force in Ireland. It agai broke forth in 
Livonia, its ancient seat, with all the 


symptoms of a periodical annual epide- 
mic, in the sixteenth century. Peucer 
gives the following account of what 
these maniacs themselves believed to 


happen to them. ‘‘ Immediately after 
Christmas Day, in each year, a club- 
footed boy appears, who goes round the 
country, and summons all those slaves 
of Satan, of whom there are great 
numbers, to assemble and follow bim. 
If they hesitate or refuse, a tall man 
appears, armed with a whip of flexible 
iron wires, and compels them with 
blows of his scourge to come forth and 
proceed. Hewhips them so severely, 
that ofttimes the stripes left by the 
iron thongs remain impressed on their 
bodies and torment them cruelly. As 
soon as they go out and follow in the 
train, they seem to lose their human 
form, and to put on the appearance of 
wolves. Several thousands thus assem- 
ble. The leader walks before with his 
iron scourge; the crowd of those who, 
in their delusion, imagine that they have 
become wolves, follow after. Where- 
ever they meet with cattle they rush 
upon them and rend them ; they carry 
off such portions as they can, and do 
much destruction; but to touch or in- 
jure mankind is not permitted to them. 
When they come to rivers, the leader 
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with a stroke of his whip divides the 
waters, which stand apart, leaving a 
dry channel by which they cross. After 
twelve days the band disperses, and 
every man resumes his own form, the 
vulpine mask dropping off him. The 
way in which the change takes place is 
this, as they allege: those who undergo 
the change, which occupies but a mo- 
ment, drop suddenly down as if struck 
with a fit, and so lie senseless and like 
dead persons; but they do not in fact 
go away or change their places at all ; 
nor while lying in that seemingly life. 
less state do they exhibit any vulpine 
appearance whatever, but they go out 
of themselves (and leave themselves) 
like dead bodies; and save that they 
are convulsed, and roll about somewhat, 
they exhibit no sign or evidence of life. 
Hence the opinion has arisen that their 
spirits only are taken forth of their 
bodies, and put for a time into the 
phantasms of vulpine forms; and then, 
after doing the bidding of the Devil in 
that way, are remitted back to their 
proper bodies, which thereupon are re- 
stored to animation; and the were- 
wolves themselves confirm this belief 
by acknowledging that in truth the 
human form is not withdrawn from 
their bodies, nor the vulpine appearance 
substituted for it; but that it is their 
spirits only which are impelled to leave 
their human bodily prisons, and enter 
into the bodies of wolves, in which they 
dwell and are carried about for the 
prescribed space of time. Some of 
those who have stated that they came 
long distances after escaping from the 
chains of their wolfish imprisonment, 
being questioned how they got out of 
that confinement, and why they re- 
turned, and how they could cross such 
wide and deep rivers, gave answer that 
the imprisoning forms no longer con- 
fined them, that they felt coerced to 
come out of them, and passed over the 
rivers by an aerial flight.” —( Peucer de 
Generibus Divin., p. 132.) 

The same features marked the outs 
break of lycanthropy in the years 
1598-1600, among the Vaudois. The 
possessed fell into catalepsy, and lay 
senseless during the time they imagined 
themselves in their bestial transforma- 
tion. The disease was almost uniform- 
ly complicated with demonopathy, or 
the possession of witchcraft. 

There seems no reason to doubt that 
lycanthropism was a disease as constant 
in its character and as well defined in 
its symptoms as delirium tremens, or any 
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of the ordinary forms of mania. The 
evidences of its existence are, however, 
considerably stronger than those of 
witchcraft; for where on the one hand 
no credible witness ever saw a witch 
either at the sabbath, or on her way to 
it, or on her return from it, there are 
not wanting distinct proofs on oath, 
corroborated by admitted facts in judi- 
cial proceedings, of persons afflicted 
with lycanthropy traversing the woods 
onall-fours,and being found bloody from 
the recent slaughter both of beasts and 
human victims; and in one of these 
cases, that of Jacques Roulet, tried be- 
fore the Parliament of Paris in 1598, 
the body of a newly slain child, half 
mangled, and with all the marks of 
having been gnawed by canine teeth, 
was found close to the place where the 
maniac was arrested. It is worthy of 
remark that both lycanthropists and 
witches ascribed the power of disembo- 
dying themselves to the use of ointments. 
Antiquity furnishes no parallel to the 
horrors of these malignant and homici- 
dal manias. Their analogues may be 
found in the fabled styes of Circe, or 
in the frenzied raptures of the Sybilline 
and Delphic priestesses; but the extent, 
the variety, and the hideousness of the 
disease in modern times, infinitely 
surpasses all that was ever dreamt of in 
Pagan credulity. The points of resem- 
blance, however, are not yet exhausted. 

«A chief sign of the divine afflatus,” 
says Jamblichus, citing Porphyry, “is, 
that he who induces the numen into 
himself, sees the spirit descending, and 
its quanty and quality. Also, he who 
receives the numen, sees before the recep- 
tion a certain likeness of a fire; some- 
times, also, thisis beheld by the bystand- 
ers, both at the advent and the departure 
of the god. By which sign, they who 
are skilful in these matters discern, 
with perfect accuracy, what is the 
power of the numen, and what its order, 
and what are the things concerning 
which it can give true responses, and 
what itis competenttodo. . . . 
Thus it is that the excellence of this 
divine fire, and appearance, as it were, 
of ineffable light, comes down upon, 
and fills, and dominates over the pos- 
sessed person, and he is wholly involved 
in it, so that he cannot do any act of 
himself. But after this comes 
ecstacy, or disembodiment.” 

Thomas Bartholin (brother of Gas- 
par) has anticipated the inquiries of 
Sir Henry Marsh, and of Reichenbach 
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himself, on the subject of light from 
the human body. In a treatise, full 
of singular learning, ‘De luce Anima- 
lium,” he has adduced a multitude of 
examples of the evolution of light from 
the living as well as the dead body, 
and in the cases of secular and pagan, 
as well as of ecclesiastical and Chris- 
tian, persons; and this, without hav- 
ing recourse to any testimony of the 
Hagiologists. The Aureole of the 
Christian saints may not, after all, 
have been the merely fanciful additions 
of superstitious artists. 

The convulsive distortions of the 
Pythoness were but a feeble type of 
the phenomena of pa or 
the supposed possession of the middle 
ages. It was chiefly in convents, among 
the crowd of young girls and women, 
that these dreadful disorders were used 
to break out; but the visitation was 
not confined to convents, nor to the 
— of any particular creed. 

’herever religious excitation prevail- 
ed among the young and susceptible, 
especially when they happened to be 
brought together in considerable num- 
bers, there the pest was attracted, as 
a fever or other malady would be at- 
tracted by a foul atmosphere. No 
— in the magnetic coma ever ex- 

ibited such prodigies of endurance as 
thousands of the involuntary victims 
of these contagious manias. Who in 
any modern seance has beheld a patient 
supported only on the protuberance of 
the stomach, with the head and limbs 
everted, and the arms raised in the 
air, and so remaining curved into the 
appearance of a fish on a stall, tied by 
the tail and gills, motionless for hours 
at atime? Or what rigidity of muscle 
in magnetic catalepsy has ever equalled 
that of a convulsionnaire, who would 
weary the strongest man, inflicting 
blows of a club, to the number of several 
thousands a day, on her stomach, while 
sustaining herself in an are solely by 
the support of the head and the heels ? 
Madame de Sazilli, who was exorcised 
in presence of the Duke of Orleans, at 
Loudon, in 1631, “became, at the 
command of Pere Elisce, supple as a 
‘ae of lead. The exorcist plaited 

er limbs in various ways, before and 
behind, to this side and to that, in 
such sort that her head would some- 
times almost touch the ground, her 
demon (say her malady) retaining her 
in each position immoveably until she 
was put into the next. Next came 
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the demon Sabulon, who rolled her 
through the chapel with horrible con- 
vulsions. Five or six times he carried 
her left foot up higher than her shoul- 
der; all the while her eyes were fixed, 
wide open, without winking; after 
that he threw out her limbs till she 
touched the ground, with her legs ex- 
tended straight on either side, and 
while in that posture, the exorcist 
compelled her to join her hands, and 
with the trunk of the body in an erect 
posture, to adore the holy sacrament.” 
(Calmiel, vol. ii. p. 29, citing Histoire 
des Diables, p. 231.) We seem to 
read the proceedings of an electro- 
biologist, rather than of a pastor of the 
church: but the parallel is not yet at 
anend. ‘*Thesame nun,” says Cal- 
miel, ‘towards the close of her ex- 
orcism, executed a command which 
the Duke imparted secretly to her ex- 
orcist.” Then follows this remarkable 
admission of the learned and cautious 
physiologist :—*‘ On hundreds of occa- 
sions one might believe, in effect, that 
the Energumenes read the thoughts of 
the ecclesiastics who were charged with 
the combating of their demons. It is 
certain that these young women were 
endowed, during their excesses of 
hysteria or nervous exaltation, with 
a penetration of mind altogether 
unique.” The children of the fanatics 
of the Cevennes, while in their sup- 
posed prophetic ecstacies, spoke the 
purest dialect of French, and expressed 
themselves with singular propriety. 
The same facility of speaking in a fluent 
and exalted agle while in the divina- 
tory ecstacy, was remarked of old in 
the case of the Pythian priestess. 
‘Though it cannot be divined,” says 
Plutarch, in his “ Inquiry,” “why the 
Pythian priestess ceases to deliver her 
oracles in verse ;” ‘* but that her pa- 
rentage was virtuous and honest, and 
that she always lived a sober and chaste 
life, yet her education was among poor, 
labouring people, so that she was ad- 
vanced to the oracular sect rude and 
unpolished, void of all the advantages 
of art or experience. For, as it is the 
opinion of Xenophon, that a virgin, 
ready to be espoused, ought to be car- 
ried to the bridegroom’s house before 
she has either seen or heard the least 
communication, so the Pythian priest- 
ess ought to converse with Apollo 
illiterate and ignorant almost of every- 
thing, still approaching his presence 
with a truly virgin soul.” 
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We might here, without any 
stretch of imagination, suppose we are 
reading a commentary on the birth 
and character of Joan of Arc, or of 
any of the prophetesses of the Swiss 
Anabaptists. But to return to the 
possessions recorded by Calmeil. 

The biological relations alleged by 
the mesmerists appear in still stronger 
development in the case of the nuns of 
Auxonne in 1662. The Bishop of 
Chalons reports, ee of the pos- 
sessed, ‘that all the aforesaid young 
women, being in number eighteen, as 
well seculars as regulars, and without 
a single exception, appeared to him to 
have obtained the gift of tongues, in- 
asmuch as they accurately replied to 
the matters in Latin, which were ad- 
dressed to them by their exorcists, and 
which were not borrowed from the ri- 
tual, still less arranged by any pre- 
concert; they frequently explained 
themselves in Latin—sometimes in en- 
tire periods, sometimes in broken sen- 
tences ;” “that all or almost all of 
them were proved to have introvision 
(cognizance de l’interieur) and know- 
ledge of whatever thought might be 
secretly addressed to them, as appeared 
particularly in the case of the inter- 
nal commands which were often ad- 
dressed to them by the exorcists, and 
which, in general, they obeyed impli- 
citly, although without any external 
signification of the command, either 
verbal or by way of sign; as the said 
Lord Bishop experienced in many in- 
stances, among others, in that of Denise 
Pariset, whom the exorcist having 
commanded, in the depths of his own 
mind, to come to him for the purpose 
of being exorcised, she came inconti- 
nently, though dwelling in a remote 

art of the town; telling the Lord 
3ishop that she had received his com- 
mands and was come accordingly ; and 
this she did on several occasions ; like. 
wise in the person of Sister Jamin, a 
novice, who, on recovering from her 
fit, told him the internal commandment 
which he had given to her demon dur- 
ing the exorcism; also in the case of 
the Sister Borthon, to whom having 
issued a mental commandment in one 
of her paroxysms to come and pros- 
trate herself before the Holy Sacra- 
ment, with her face to the ground and 
her arms stretched forward, she exe- 
cuted his command at the very in- 
stant that he willed it, with a promp- 
titude and precipitation altogether 
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wonderful.”—(Calmeil, vol. ii. page 
137.) 

Sister Denise Parisot, one of those 
who exhibited these singularities, also 
displayed a further and very remark- 
able manifestation of what would now 
be called biological influence. ‘ Being 
commanded by his Lordship to make 
the pulse of her right arm entirel 
cease beating while that of the left 
continued, and then to transfer the 
pulsation so as to beat in the right arm 
while it should stop in the left, she ex- 
ecuted his orders with the utmost pre- 
cision in the presence of the physician 
(Morel), who admitted and deposed 
to the fact, and of several ecclesiastics. 
Sister de la Purification did the same 
thing two or three times, causing her 
pulse to beat or to stop at the com- 
mand of the exorcist” (Calmeil, vol. ii. 
p- 139). 

Instead of exorcist we may, without 
much apprehension of offending either 
the reason or the belief of any candid 
person, read “‘Mesmerist.” The passes 
seem similar, the phenomena identical. 
Again, in the case of the girls of the 
parish of Landes, near Bayeux, in 1732, 
the orders given by the exorcists in 
Latin appeared to be well understood 
by the patients. ‘In general,” says 
Calmeil, quoting the contemporaneous 
account of their possession, “ during 
the ecstatic access, the sense of touch 
was not excited even by the applica- 
tion of fire; nevertheless the exorcists 
affirm that their patients yielded im- 
mediate attention to the thoughts 
which they (the exorcists) refrained 
from expressing, and that they de- 
scribed with exactness the interior of 
distant houses which they had never 
before seen” (vol. ii. p. 413). 

This long and varied survey of dif- 
ferent forms of physical and mental 
malady brings us to a point where we 
may, with some confidence, take our 
stand on inductive conclusions. 

It seems evident, then, that all the 

henomena of animal magnetism have 

en from an early period known to 
mankind under the various forms of 
divinatory ecstacy, demonopathy or 
witchmania, theomania or fanatical re- 
ligious excitation, spontaneous cata- 
lepsy, and somnambulism. 

That, in addition to the ordinary 
manifestations of insensibility to pain, 
rigidity, and what is called clairvoy- 
ance, the patients affected with the 
more intense conditions of the malady 
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have at all times exhibited a marvel- 
lous command of languages; a@ seem- 
ing participation in the thoughts, sen- 
sations, and impulses of others; a 
power of resisting, for some short 
time at least, the action of fire; and, 
perhaps, a capacity of evolving some 
Hitherto unknown energy counterac- 
tive of the force of gravitation. 

That the condition of mind and body 
in question can be induced by means 
addressed to each and all of the senses, 
as well as involuntarily by way of 
sympathy or contagion. 

That the fixing of the eyes on a par- 
ticular point, as a wafer, or the umbi- 
licus, or on a polished ball or mirror, 
is one of the most general and effica- 
cious means of artificially inducing the 
condition of clairvoyance. That it 
may also, on those prepared for its 
reception by strong mental excitement, 
be induced by tumultuous music, as by 
the sound of drums and cymbals, by 
odours, and, perhaps, by unguents ; 
and that the same condition also fre- 
quently supervenes on long-continued 
and intense emotion, as well as on those 
hysterical and convulsive movements 
of the body which sometimes attend 
on excessive religious excitation. 

That, induced by the latter means, 
clairvoyance has a tendency to become 
contagious, and has often afflicted 
whole communities with the most dan- 
gerous and deplorable epidemic hallu- 
cinations, as in the fancied witch- 
sabbaths of the demonomaniacs, and 
prowling excursions of lycanthropes 
and vampyres; but that, although 
in these demotic frenzies, the pre- 
vailing ideas and images presented 
to the minds of the sufferers are 
merely illusory, they possess the capa- 
city of being put in such a relation 
with ideas and images derived from 
actual existences in the mind of others, 
as to perceive and appropriate them. 
Beyond this it would be difficult to 
advance our speculation with any de- 
gree of certainty; but if speculation 
may be at all indulged in such a ques- 
tion, it might, perhaps, be allowed to 
a sanguine speculator to surmise 
that, possibly, the mind in that state 
may be put en rapport with not only 
the ideas and emotions of another par- 
ticular mind, but with the whole of the 
external world, and with all its minds. 
Another step would carry us to that 
participation in the whole scheme of 
nature, pretended to by divinators 
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and seers; but it must be owned that, 
in the present state of the evidences, 
there is no solid ground on which to 
rest the foot of conjecture in taking 
either the one step or the other. 

In the meantime, many practition- 
ers are playing with an agency, the 
dangerous character of which they little 
suspect. In ancient exorcisms, it some- 
times happened that the exorcist him- 
self became the involuntary recipient 
of the contagious frenzy of the patient. 
If such an event happened now, it 
would not be more wonderful than when 
it befel the Pere Surin, at Loudon, in 
1635, as he has himself described his 
disaster in his letter to the Jesuit 
Attichi:—*‘ For three months and 
a-half I have never been without a 
devil in full exercise within me. While 
I was engaged in the performance of 
my ministry, the devil passed out of 
the body of the possessed, and coming 
into mine, assaulted me and cast me 
down, shook me, and traversed me to 
and fro, for several hours. I cannot 
tell you what passed within me during 
that time, and how that spirit united 
itself with mine, leaving no liberty 
either of sensation or of thought, but 
acting in me like another self, or as if 
I possessed two souls; these two souls 
making, as it were, abattleground of my 
body. When I sought, at the instiga- 
tion of the one, to make the sign of 
the cross on my mouth, the other sud- 
denly would turn round my hand and 
seize the fingers with my teeth, making 
me bite myself with rage. When I 
sought to speak, the word would be 
taken out of my mouth; at mass I 
would be stopped short; at table I 
could not carry the food to my mouth ; 
at confession I forgot my sins ; in fine, 
I felt the devil go and come within me 
as if he used me for his daily dwelling- 
house.” (Calmiel, vol. ii. p. 61.) 

Or, if instead of passing into a single 
operator, as in the case of Surin, the 
diseased contagion should suddenly ex- 
pand itself among a crowd of bystand- 
ers, there would be nothing to wonder 
at, although enough to deplore, in such 
a catastrophe. It would be no more 
than has already happened in all the 
epidemies of lycanthropy and _ witch- 
mania, of the dancers of St. Vitus, of 
the Jumpers, Quakers, and Revivalists, 
of the Mewers, Barkers, and Convul- 
sionnaires, The absence of religious 
pretensions among the operators seems 


as yet to be the chief guarantee against 
such results. Ifinstead of being made 
rigid and lucid by the manipulations 
of a professor, the patients should find 
themselves cast into that state by con- 
tact with the tomb of a preacher, or 
with the reliques of a saint, society 
would soon be revisited with all the 
evils of pseudo-miracles and supposed 
demoniacal possessions. The compa- 
atively innocent frenzy of the followers 
of Father Mathew, was the nearest 
approach to a social disturbance of 
that kind that our country has been 
visited by since the barking epidemic 
of the fourteenth century. ‘In the 
county of Leicester, a person travelling 
along the road,” says Camden (Brit. 
vol. ii. p. 636), “ found a pair of 
gloves, fit for his hands, as he thought; 
but when he put them on, he lost his 
speech immediately, and could do no- 
thing but bark like a dog; nay, from 
that moment, the men and women, old 
and young, throughout the whole 
country, barked like dogs, and the 
children like whelps. This plague 
continued, with some eighteen days, 
with others a month, and with some 
for two years; and, like a contagious 
distemper, at last infected the neigh- 
bouring counties, and set them a bark- 
ing too.” 

If mesmerism did no more than 
demonstrate, as it has done, that all 
the supposed evidences of modern in- 
spiration, as well as of modern demo- 
niacal possession and ghost-craft, are 
but the manifestations of a physical 
disorder, capable of being induced by 
ordinary agencies, it would have done 
a great service to the cause of social 
and religious stability. In addition to 
this, it has furnished surgery with a 
new narcotic, perhaps with a new anti- 
spasmodic. It is not impossible that 
here, at length, a means may have 
been found for combating the horrors 
ofhydrophobia. Its higher pretensions 
of clairvoyance and prevision, if not 
proved, are at least not yet satisfac- 
torily disproved. Its admitted use- 
fulness may, perhaps, counterbalance 
its perils; but in every exercise of it, 
whether curative or speculative, it is 
never to be forgotten, that the pheno- 
mena are those of disease, and that the 
production of disease, save for the 
counteraction of other maladies more 
hurtful, is in itself an evil, 

S. F, 
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In taking a survey of the contribu- 
tions to literature during the last fifty 
years, it may possibly be a surprise to 
many that Ireland produces, compara- 
tively, fewer ts than the sister 
isle. While, in the higher walks of 
the divine art, England, in the age 
that is just passing, can boast ‘of 
many a at name— Byron and 
Shelley, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson—lIreland has added to the 
foremost ranks but one—that of Moore. 
The English press, too, has teemed 
with the works of those who occupy 
the second place in the ry et ty of 
try—Montgomery and Bayley, Le- 
titia Landen and Elizabeth Barrett ; 
Bulwer Lytton, and Macaulay, and 
Taylor, and a host of others. Ireland 
has but her half-dozen names or s0, 
which enjoy a fame beyond the shores 
of the land that gave them birth— 
Wolfe and Anster, Mangan and Fer- 
guson, and a few others, most of whom 
have written too little to keep them- 
selves permanently before the public, 
complete the number. Against Bul- 
wer as a dramatist, we may, indeed, 
place our own Knowles in honourable 
competition. Miss Hamilton, ‘ Spe- 
ranza,” and others, may take their 
laces beside Mrs. M‘Lean and Miss 
arrett. Beside the “Festus” of 
Bayley, we shall not fear to put the 
«« Judas ”" of Starkey. We believe 
no living writer exceeds Mangan, 
whom we have but recently fost, 
in the vigour of his style, the vivid- 
ness of his fancy, his wonderful 
mastery of language, and exhaust- 
less power of rhyme and versification ; 
while the spirit-stirring ballads of 
Macaulay do not surpass, in energy, 
in passion, or in power, the political 
songs which, within the last few years, 
some young and ardent spirits (be it 
for good or for evil, we shall not here 
discuss) have sent through the length 
and breadth of the land. 
How it norpens that we do not con- 
tribute in a larger “ee to the pub- 
lished poetry of these kingdoms would 


be a subject of inquiry not without 
interest, and perhaps profit, but we 
fear, too, not without pain. It cer- 
tainly arises from no intellectual in- 
feriority ; nor do we think it can be 
attributed to want of intellectual cul- 
ture. The genius of the Irish mind we 
believe to be as capacious, as brilliant, 
as imaginative, and as keenly suscep- 
tible of all poetic influences as that of 
our neighbours at the other side of the 
Channel. Whether it has the same 
amount of energy or an equal aptitude 
for toilful study, may be perhaps ques- 
tioned. These last are, after all, im- 
portant elements in the production of 
successful literary performance of any 
kind at the present day, when the 
rules of composition and artistic power 
have so largely usurped the place once 
occupied by genius alone—when the 
refinement of intellect has gained the 
superiority over mere native talent, and, 
as a thoughtful and elegant foreign critic 
has observed, “everything is matter 
of observation, even the mode of ob- 
serving, and everything is governed 
by rules, even to the art of imposing 
rules.” 

There be those who will tell us that 
this state of things, to which we have 
adverted, is in some sort due to the 
moral and political position of Ireland 
—that while feuds and heartburnings 
rend and inflame her; while opposing 
races and conflicting creeds harass 
and distract her ; while her people are 
struggling for the full participation of 
the constitutional privileges of a free 
people, and are depressed by the 
weight of unequal burthens, men’s 
minds are not sufliciently free from 
engrossment or debasement to cultivate 
with full ardour the higher branches 
of poetry. There may be some truth 
in the assertion. The muse of poetry 
loves tranquillity and repose. Un- 
doubtedly she may be found on the 
battle-field, and in the dungeon: in 
every vicissitude of life the light of her 
divine influence may cheer and illumi- 
nate. But she is best wooed amid the 
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peaceful shades of contemplation ; and 
they woo her most successfully who are 
in the enjoyment of the full birthright 
of freedom ; whose spirit no wrongs 
agitate or depress, whose heart feels 
no bondage. But we shall not here 
discuss this topic— whether these 
causes exist in reality, or only in the 
fantasies of discontented minds. With 
more pleasure shall we turn to the con- 
sideration of that class of poetry in 
which Ireland stands unsurpassed, we 
mean that which has its foundation 
in feeling and passion, rather than 
thoughtful meditation, and will flourish 
amid tumult and trial—lyrical poetry. 
Nor is it surprising that lead poetry 
should abound in Ireland. It is that 
species of poetry in which a temper- 
ament and organisation such as the 
Irish possess will be ever most ready 
to find utterance. It is that in which 
the poet can most freely abandon him- 
self to vivid impressions, and best ex- 
press his own emotions—an effusion of 
passion, and an overflow of sentiment— 
and needs for its exhibition a verse of 
the most harmonious structure, and 
language of the most melodious sound. 
Thus music, uttered or understood, is 
an indispensable element of the lyrical, 
and a nice sense of the beautiful in 
sound and cadence is essential to its 
successful cultivation. They who 
know Ireland need not be told how 
thoroughly she isaland of song. ‘The 
wild and tender melodies which yet 
linger in her sylvan valleys and her 
lone mountains attest this; strains 
which a few sedulous collectors, with 
a pious love like that of ** Old Mortal- 
ity,” have deepened in their tracings 
on the national heart, and, partially 
gathering them amongst the home- 
steads of the older people, have given 
them permanency and fame, while one 
great poet has conferred a glory, as 
wide-spread as it is immortal, upon 
every melody to which he has sung. 
Others have followed where he led— 
and more, assuredly, will still follow, 
till we trust to see a body of lyrical 
oetry in Ireland (as there is in Scot- 
and) which shall seize upon and se- 
cure all those beautiful melodies as yet 
unindividualised to our hearts by the 
spell of language; those airy tenements 
of sound that are as it were floating 
about, drifting and purposeless, until 
the spirit of language shall enter into, 
and animate them, giving to each the 
individuality of a new and beautiful 


being—the soul of poetry in the body 
of music. 

It is time, however, that we should 
leave these speculations into which we 
have been seduced to wander, and turn 
to the consideration of the volume 
which is in some sort answerable for 
them. The poems of Mr. M‘Carthy, 
which are now before us, afford as 
happy evidence of the truth of some of 
the statements we have been puttin 
forward, and of our boast of Trish 
lyrists, as we could wish to adduce. 
Though some few of the poems in the 
book are, in form, not lyrical, yet in 
reality even they partake largely of its 
spirit and its colouring ; indeed one 
can scarce pause at the conclusion of a 
stanza that the ear does not ring with 
the fancied tone of the still vibrating 
lyre-string. The pervading characteris- 
tics of Mr. M‘Carthy’s muse are a vivid 
fancy, an imagination rich and warm, 
an intense perception of the beautiful, 
especially in natural objects ; great de- 
scriptive powers, and a peculiar felicity 
in the use of striking and picturesque 
similes and illustrations, with a voca- 
bulary ornate, classical, and harmo- 
nious. ‘These are to be found every- 
where in the volume, united often to 
great vigour of thought and to great 
depth of tenderness and passion. To 
the readers of Tue Dustin UnNIversity 
Macazine some of these poems will be 
familiar, as having from time to time 
appeared in our pages, and earned for 
their author a high popularity; and we 
are much pleased now to find those, 
together with his other numerous com- 
positions, collected in a volume. The 
principal poems, in point of length, 
are four in number, which we shall 
briefly glance at before we come to the 
Songs and Ballads. ‘‘ The Bellfounder,” 
which is based on a legend with which 
most southerns are acquainted, and in 
itselfhighly poetic, has been managed by 
Mr. M‘Carthy with considerable abi- 
lity. There is throughout the poem 
the bold and manly tone of one who 
understands the dignity of labour and 
the nobility of virtue, intermixed with 
some pictures of domestic life that are 
touched with a fine hand. In the 
founding of the bell one is natu- 
rally reminded of Schiller’s magnifi- 
cent poem, and yet. Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
description is, we think, very fine, 
though less minute than that of 
the great German. We give the pas- 
sage :— 
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“In the furnace the dry branches crackle, the crucible shines as with gold, 
As they carry the hot flaming metal in haste from the fire to the mould ; 
Loud roar the bellows, and louder the flames as they shrieking escape, 
And loud is the song of the workmen who watch o’er the fast-filling shape ; 
To and fro in the red-glaring chamber the proud Master anxiously moves, 
And the quick and the skilful he praiseth, and the dull and the laggard reproves ; 
And the heart in his bosom expandeth, as the thick bubbling metal up swells, 
For like to the birth of his children he watcheth the birth of the bells. 


*Tis for this that the bellows are blowing, that the workmen their sledge-hammers wield, 
That the firm sandy moulds are now broken, and the dark-shining bells are revealed ; 
The cars with their streamers are ready, and the flower-harnessed necks of the steers, 
And the bells from the cold silent workshop are borne amid blessings and tears. 

By the white-blossom’d, sweet-scented myrtles, by the olive-trees fringing the plain, 
By the corn-fields and vineyards is winding that gift-bearing, festival train ; 

And the hum of their voices is blending with the music that streams on the gale, 

As they wend to the Church of our Lady that stands at the head of the vale. 


Now they enter, and now more divinely the Saints’ painted effigies smile, 

Now the Acolytes bearing lit tapers move solemnly down through the aisle, 

Now the Thurifer swings the rich censer, and the white. curling vapour up-floats, 

And hangs round the deep-pealing organ, and blends with the tremulous notes. 

In a white shining alb comes the Abbot and he circles the bells round about, 

And with oil, and with salt, and with water, they are purified inside and out ; 

They are marked with Christ’s mystical symbol, while the priests and the choristers 


sing, 


And are blegs’d in the name of that God to whose honour they ever shall ring.” 


« Alice and Una” perhaps affords as 
good a specimen as any other of the 
peculiar powers of our author. The 
measure is exceedingly harmonious, 
the style light and playful, the imagery 
is vivid, and the description of the 


lover is full of animation and spirit, 
while the enchanted halls of “ Una” 
are drawn with a rich and picturesque 
fancy. Here are two pictures of female 
beauty, both highly Enished. The first 
is Alice the mortal :— 


moonlight ride of the fairy-thralled 


“ Alice was a chieftain’s daughter, and, though many suitors sought her, 
She so loved Glengariff’s water, that she let her lovers pine ; 
Her eye was beauty’s palace, and her cheek an ivory chalice, 
Through which the blood of Alice gleamed soft as rosiest wine, 
And her lips like lusmore blossoms which the fairies intertwine, 
And her heart a golden mine. 


“ She was gentler and shyer than the light fawn that stood by her, 
And her eyes emit a fire soft and tender as her soul ; 
Love's dewy light doth drown her, and the braided locks that crown her 
Than autumn’s trees are browner, when the golden shadows roll 
Through the forests in the evening, when cathedral turrets toll, 
And the purple sun advanceth to its goal.” 


Next look at this of the fairy Una, as her bright eyes are bending over her 
mortal lover :— 


“ These eyes are not of woman—no brightness merely human 
Could, planet-like, illumine the place in which they shone ; 
But nature’s bright works vary—there are beings, light and airy, 
Whom mortal lips call fairy, and Una she is one— 
Sweet sisters of the moonbeams and daughters of the sun, 
Who along the curling cool waves run. 


“ As summer lightning dances amid the heayen’s expanses, 
Thus shone the burning glances of those flashing fairy eyes; 
Three splendours there were shining—three passions intertwining— 
Despair and hope combining their deep contrasted dyes, 
With jealousy’s green lustre, as troubled ocean vies 
With the blue of summer skies ! 
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“ She was a fairy creature, of heavenly form and feature— 
Not Venus’ self could teach her a newer, sweeter grace— 
Nor Venus’ self could lend her an eye so dark and tender, 
Half softness and half splendour, as lit her lily face ; 
And as the choral planets move harmonious throughout space, 
There was music in her pace. 


“ But when at times she started, and her blushing lips were parted, 
And a pearly lustre darted from her teeth so ivory white, 
You'd think you saw the gliding of two rosy clouds dividing, 
And the crescent they were hiding gleam forth upon your sight 
Through these lips, as through the portals of a heaven pure and bright, 
Came a breathing of delight!” 


Take it all in all, this is a very fine 
legendary gem yet it is not without 
its faults. There is almost too much me- 
lody about it. The rythm is too round, 
if we may be allowed the word, for a 
poem of its length, and the rhymes too 
frequent; so that while we are surprised 
by the great mastery of language, we 
are yet somewhat fatigued by it. There 
is, too, an occasional affectation of le- 
vity of phrase or sentiment that is 
misplaced. We regret to find such 


words as fire and morn, used as dis- 
syllables. Still it is a beautiful and a 
graceful poem; and ifit has the languid 
softness of a fairy scene, it has all its 
richness and fragrance too. Ifits light 
be not strong as day, it is mellow as the 
moonshine. The finest pieces of think- 
ing, to our mind, in it, are the reflec- 
tions preceding the tale upon the 
wonders of modern science, which haye 
superseded and rivalled the elder won- 
ders of faéry and magic. 


“ Now that Earth once more had woken, and the trance of Time is broken, 
And the sweet word—Hope—is spoken, soft and sure, though none know how,— 
Could we—could we only see all these, the glories of the Real, 
Blended with the lost Ideal, happy were the old world now— 
Woman in its fond believing—man with iron arm and brow— 


Faith and Work its vow! 


““Yes! the Past shines clear and pleasant, and there’s glory in the Present ; 
And the Future, like a crescent, lights the deepening sky of Time; 
And that sky will yet grow brighter, if the Worker and the Writer— 
If the Sceptre and the Mitre join in sacred bonds sublime. 
With two glories shining o’er them, up the coming years they'll climb, 
Earth’s great evening as its prime !” 


A wild and somewhat barbarous, 
though we admit a bold and chivalrous, 
predatory excursion of an Irish chief- 
tain to despoil a neighbouring lord of 
his three most prized treasures, his 
wife, his horse, and his hound, is sung 
in “The Foray of Con O'Donnell.” 
The tale is thrown off in the happiest 
style of minstrel-craft. A pleasant and 
smooth stanza of eight octo-syllabic 
lines (the line which Walter Scott has 
consecrated to minstrelsy) carries one 
easily along alike through festal hall 
and midnight foray, and the interest 
never flags throughout. A poem of 
this sort, however, affords little oppor- 
tunity for the higher qualities of poe- 
try. It is essentially narrative, and 
little else, and we usually look for the 
descriptive rather than the reflective 
or the imaginative. It is the poetry 
of incident and action rather than of 
thought and passion. 


The ablest of these compositions 
is, however, beyond all question, “‘ The 
Voyage of Saint Brendan.” In this 
composition Mr. M‘Carthy has pro- 
duced a poem which, had he never 


written aught else, would entitle 
him to hold no mean place in litera- 
ture. With all the charms of the 
lyrical, it has much of the dignity of 
the epic. The subject of the piece 
(the heaven-directed wandering of the 
saint in search of the happy islands), 
affords a fine scope for the exercise of 
a poetic mind. The incidents, as re- 
lated in the legendary works, which 
Mr, M‘Carthy appears to have studied 
accurately and used with great skill, 
are themselves highly romantic. With 
such materials, inyested with the 
charms of incident, the devotional 
fervour of religion, and the halo of 
antiquity, he has given us a m at 
once vigorous, animated, and interest- 
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ing ; full of fine thinking, of elevation 
and tenderness ; sparkling with brilliant 
images and rich in vivid and forcible 
description of scenery. The voyage 
from the south-western coast of Ireland 
northward, along the shores of Kerry, 
Clare, and the province of Connaught, 
is described with a singular felicity of 
language and accuracy of detail, while 
every legend of the remarkable locali- 
ties passed is interwoven with great 
skill and learning. 

If this fine poem were not already 
familiar to the readers of our pages, 
where it originally appeared, we should 
be tempted to quote largely from it. 
Nevertheless we cannot refrain from 
quoting a few lines from what we con- 
sider not only a highly poetical but a 
singularly ingenious descriptive orni- 
thology. In the course of his pil- 
grimage the saint lands, as the legend 
goes, on an island called the Paradise 
of Birds, and upon this fair scene Mr. 
M‘Carthy takes occasion to place the 
most remarkable and ipouie birds 
known to the ornithologists as denizens 
of America, and has pourtrayed them 
in language as admirable for its accu- 
rate delineation as it is for richness 
and beauty. One feels, indeed, while 
perusing it, as if he had before him an 
illustrated volume of the ‘‘ American 
Ornithology,” save that the pictorial 
portion is contributed by the pen of 
the poet instead of the pencil of the 
painter. Here wehave the blue bird: — 
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* that to the farthest west, 
Bears the sweet message of the coming 
spring ; 
June’s blushing roses paint his prophet 
breast, 
And summer skies gleam from his azure 
wing.” 


Then the song of the cedar-bird and 
the golden-crowned thrush, and how— 


“ The golden robin flies on fiery plumes, 
And the small wren a purple ruby wears.” 


And 


“ Bright yellow birds of a rich lemon hue, 
Meeting in crowds upon the branches green, 
And singing sweetly all the morning 

through.” 


And above all, and beyond all, those 
* jewels of ornithology,” the humming 
birds— 


” diamond birds, chirping their single 


notes, 
Now mid the trumpet-flower’s deep blos- 
som seen ; 
Now floating brightly on with fiery throats, 
Small winged emeralds of golden green.” 


And there, too, are the parrots— 


“ A many-coloured painted crowd, 
Prattling for ever with their curved beaks, 
And through the silent woods screaming 
aloud.” 


Equally felicitous is the description 
of the melody of the birds of America. 
Let us, for example, take that of the 
mocking bird :— 


“ That strange bird whose many-voicéd throat 
Mocks all his brethren of the woodland bower— 
To whom indeed the gift of tongues is given, 
The musical rich tongues that fill the grove, 
Now like the lark dropping his notes from heaven— 
Now cooing the soft earth-notes of the dove. 
Oft have I seen him, scorning all control, 
Winging his arrowy flight rapid and strong, 
As if in search of his evanished soul, 
Lost in the gushing ecstasy of song.” 


It is, however, in his strictly lyrical 
compositions that the genius of Mr. 
M‘Carthy takes his highest flight, and 
in them, we think, he is yet sure to 
find his highest fame. Into these he 
throws his whole soul, his affections, 
his passions, his tastes, his feeling, his 
loves, his aversions. Truth, sincerity, 
and genuine unaffected sentiment per- 
vade them, and shine out in every 
line. He feels the dignity of the bard, 
the great mission of poetry, and that 
feeling inspires and elevates him. Thus 


he describes what the poet is in ‘‘ The 
Bridal of the Year :”— 


“ But who is this with tresses Aowing, 
Flashing eyes and forehead glowing. 
From whose lips the thunder-music 

Pealeth o’er the listening lands ? 
’Tis the first and last of preachers— 
First and last of priestly teachers ; 
First and last of those appointed 
In the ranks of the anointed ; 

With their songs like swords to sever 

Tyranny and Falsehood’s bands ! 
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’ Tis the Poet—sum and total 
Of the others, 
With his brothers, 
In his rich robes sacerdotal, 
Singing from his golden psalter, 
Comes he now to wed the twain— 
Truth and Beauty— 
Rest and Duty— 
Hope, and Fear, and Joy, and Pain, 
Unite for weal or woe beneath the Poet's 
chain !” 


Mr.M ‘Carthy is, or at all events was, 
one of those ardent spirits, many of 
whom, we sincerely believe, brought 
honour, enthusiasm, truth, and patriot- 
ism, the sterling gold of the soul, and 
cast them in with the dross and alloy of 
baser metal, the elements of which the 
Young Ireland party was but too largely 
composed. With his politics we have, 
as we said before, nothing to do here, 
save in so far as to illustrate or explain 
the poems which they have inspired. 
Let us, however, remark that, through- 
out his political songs, we find no 
truculence mingling with his enthusi- 
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asm; no blood-thirstiness with his 
hatred of the tyranny or the tyrants 
in whose existence he believed : 
rarely does he appeal to the sword or 
the battle-field; often to the pen and 
the voice, and, in fine, seeks to achieve 
the objects of his heart rather by 
moral and intellectual power than by 
physical force. With these obser- 
vations we fear not to offer his “‘ Nation- 
al Poems and Songs ” to the hearty ad- 
miration of every lover of poetry. We 
believe that it would not be easy to 
find in the lyrics of any land or any 
time, a sublimer song than that which 
we subjoin. It moves along with a 
solemn yet bold majesty—full of 
power, full of poesy, full of melody. 
t well might inflame the coldest heart 
and incite the most sluggish spirit. Let 
it still so incite them: but let it be in 
the saner and better spirit in which 
we would interpret the concluding 
stanza, to courage, to knowledge, and 
to tolerance, to wisdom, and to jus- 
tice :— 


“ God bade the Sun with golden steps sublime 

Advance ! 

He whispered in the listening ear of Time, 
Advance ! 

He bade the guiding spirits of the Stars, 

With lightning speed, in silver shining cars, 

Along the bright floor of his azure hall, 
Advance ! 

Sun, Stars, and Time, obey the voice, and all 
Advance ! 


“The River at its bubbling fountain cries 

Advance ! 

The Clouds proclaim, like heralds, through the skies, 
Advance! 

Throughout the world the mighty Master’s laws 

Allow not one brief moment's idle pause. 

The Earth is full of life, the swelling seeds 
Advance ! 

And Summer hours, like flowery harnessed steeds, 
Advance! 


“'T'o Man’s most wondrous hand the same voice cried, 

Advance! 

Go clear the woods, and o’er the bounding tide 
Advance! 

Go draw the marble from its secret bed, 

And make the cedar bend its giant head ; 

Let domes and columns through the wondering air 
Advance! 


The World, O Man! is thine. 


But wouldst thou share— 


Advance ! 


“ Unto the soul of man the same voice spoke, 
Advance ! 

From out the chaos, thunder-like, it broke, 
Advance! 
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Go track the comet in its wheeling race, 

And drag the lightning from its hiding-place ; 

From out the night of ignorance and fears, 
Advance! 

For Love and Hope, borne by the coming years, 
Advance! 


‘All heard, and some obeyed the great command, 
Advance ! 
It passed along from listening land to land, 
Advance! 
The strong grew stronger, and the weak grew strong, 
As passed the war-cry of the World along— 
Awake, ye nations, know your powers and rights— 
Advance ! 
Through Hope and Work to Freedom's new delights— 
Advance ! 


“ Knowledge came down and waved her steady torch, 

Advance ! 

Sages proclaimed ‘neath many a marble porch, 
Advance ! 

As rapid lightning leaps from peak to peak, 

The Gaul, the Goth, the Roman, and the Greek, 

The painted Briton, caught the wingéd word, 
Advance ! 

And earth grew young, and carolled as a bird, 
Advance ! 


Oh! Ireland— oh! my country, wilt thou not 
Advance ? 

Wilt thou not share the world’s progressive lot ? 
Advance ! 

Must seasons change, and countless years roll on, 

And thou remain a darksome Ajalon ? 

And never see the crescent moon of Hope 
Advance ? 

*Tis time thine heart and eye had wider scope— 
Advance ! 


‘“‘ Dear brothers, wake! look up! be firm! be strong! 
Advance ! 
From out the starless night of fraud and wrong 
Advance | 
The chains have fall’n from off thy wasted hands, 
And every man a seeming freedman stands ; 
But ah! ’tis in the soul that freedom dwells,— 
Advance ! 
Proclaim that there thou wear’st no manacles,— 
Advance! 
‘** Advance! thou must advance or perish now,— 
Advance! 
Advance! Why live with wasted heart and brow ? 
Advance ! 
Advance! or sink at once into the grave ; 
Be bravely free or artfully a slave! 
Why fret thy master, if thou must have one ? 
Advance ! 
* Advance three steps, the glorious work is done ’— 
Advance! 
“ The first is Courace—'tis a giant stride ! 
Advance! 
With bounding step up Freedom’s rugged side 
Advance ! 
KNowLEDGE will lead ye tothe dazzling heights, 
TOLERANCE will teach and guard your brother’s rights. 
Faint not! for thee a pitying Future waits— 
Advanee ! 
Be Wise, be Just, with will as fixed as Fate’s 
Advance :” 
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Here, too, is another, not so bold or 
impassioned as the former, yet very 
beautiful and very tender —ay, and 
teeming with aspirations and hopes for 
which every true Irish heart must 
sigh; wishes which must stir every 
Irish bosom—a Future which every 
Irishman would desire to see realised : 


“ Bless the dear old verdant land ! 
Brother, wert thoa born of it? 
As thy shadow life doth stand, 
Twining round its rosy band, 
Did an Irish mother’s hand 
Guide thee in the morn of it? 
Did thy father’s soft command 
Teach thee love or scorn of it ? 


“Thou who tread’st its fertile breast, 
Dost thou feel a glow for it ? 
Thou, of all its charms possest, 
Living on its first and best, 
Art thou but a thankless guest, 
Or a traitor foe for it ? 
If thou lovest, where the test ? 
Wouldst thou strike a blow for it ? 


“ Has the past no goading sting 

That can make thee rouse for it ? 

Does thy land’s reviving spring, 

Full of buds and blossoming, 

Fail to make thy cold heart cling, 
Breathing lover’s vows for it ? 

With the circling ocean’s ring 
Thou wert made a spouse for it ! 


“Hast thou kept, as thou shouldst keep, 

Thy affections warm for it, 

Letting no cold feeling creep, 

Like the ice breath o’er the deep 

Freezing to a stony sleep 
Hopes the heart would form for it— 

Glories that like rainbows weep 
Through the darkening storm for it ? 


“ What we seek is Nature’s right— 
Freedom and the aids of it ; 
Freedom for the mind’s strong flight, 
Seeking glorious shapes star-bright 
Through the world’s intensest night, 
When the sunshine fades of it ! 
Truth is one, and so is Light, 
Yet how many shades of it! 


“ A mirror every heart doth wear, 

For heavenly shapes to shine in it ; 
If dim the glass or dark the air, 
That Truth, the beautiful and fair, 
God’s glorious image, shine not there, 
Or shine with nought divine in it,— 
A sightless lion in its lair, 

The darkened soul must pine in it! 


“ Son of this old down-trodden land, 
Then aid us in the fight for it; 
We seek to make it great and grand, 
Its shipless bays, its naked strand, 
By canvas-swelling breezes fanned. 
Oh! what a glorious sight for it! 
The past expiring like a brand, 
In morning rosy light for it! 
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“Think that this dear old land is thine, 
And thou a traitor slave of it,— 
Think how the Switzer leads his kine, 
When pale the evening star doth 

shine,— 
His song has home in every line, 
Freedom in every stave of it ! 
Think how the German loves his Rhine, 
And worships every wave of it! 


“ Our own dear land is bright as their’s, 
But oh! our hearts are cold for it ; 
Awake! we are not slaves but heirs ; 
Our fatherland requires our cares, 
Our work with Man, with God our 
prayers. 
Spurn blood-stained Judas-gold for 
it— 
Let us do all that honour dares— 
Be earnest, faithful, bold for it !” 


Let us now turn to themes upon 
which no diversity of opinion can pre- 
vail. We all acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of nature, we are all loyal to 
the Beautiful and the True. Here is 
a very pleasing poem, a succession of 
pictures of external nature in all her 
varying moods, drawn with no un- 
skilful hand :— 


“ When I wander by the ocean, 
When I view its wild commotion, 
Then the spirit of devotion 

Cometh near ; 
But it fills my brain and bosom, 
Like a fear ! 


“T fear its booming thunder, 
Its terror and its wonder, 
Its icy waves, that sunder 
Heart from heart ; 
And the white host that lies under 
Makes me start ! 


“ Its clashing and its clangour 
Proclaim the Godhead’s anger— 
I shudder, and with languor 

Turn away ; 
No joyance fills my bosom 
For that day ! 


“ When I wander through the valleys, 
When the evening zephyr dallies, 
And the light expiring rallies 

In the stream, 
That spirit comes and glads me, 
Like a dream ! 


“ The blue smoke upward curling, 
The silver streamlet purling, 
The meadow wild flowers furling 

Their leaflets to repose,— 
All woo me from the world 
And its woes! 
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“ The evening bell that bringeth “ With mute unvoiced confessings, 
A truce to toil outringeth, To the Giver of all blessings 
No sweetest bird that singeth I kneel, and with caressings 
Half so sweet, Press the sod, 
Not even the lark that springeth And thank my Lord and Father, 
From my feet ! And my God.” 


“ Then see I God beside me, 


The sheltering trees that hide me, ale ‘ ’ 
The mountains that divide me We think Mr. M‘Carthy has a very 


From the sea,— genuine sense of the beautiful in Na- 

All prove how kind a Father ture ; indeed, we believe, there never 

He can be. yet was poet without it. It is of the 

“ Beneath the sweet moon shining essence of his intellectual, as love is of 

The cattle are reclining, his moral being. The poems before 

No murmur of repining us afford numerous evidences of these 

Soundeth sad ; qualities. Let us offer a specimen, 

All feel the present Godhead, selected from amongst many to which 
And are glad! it is not superior :— 


“The Summer is come!—the Summer is come! 
With its flowers and its branches green, 
Where the young birds chirp on the blossoming boughs, 
And the sun-light struggles between 
And like children over the earth and sky 
The flowers and the light clouds play ; 
But never before to my heart or eye 
Came there ever so sweet a May 
As this— 
Sweet May! sweet May! 


“Oh! many a time have I wandered out 
In the youth of the opening year, 
When Nature’s face was fair to my eye, 
And her voice was sweet to my ear ! 
When I numbered the daisies, so few and shy, 
That I met in my lonely way ; 
But never before to my heart or eye 
Came there ever so sweet a May 
As this— 
Sweet May! sweet May! 


“Tf the flowers delayed, or the beams were cold, 
Or the blossoming trees were bare, 
I had but to look in the Poet’s book, 
For the Summer is always there ! 
But the sunny page I now put by, 
And joy in the darkest day ! 
For never before, to my heart or eye, 
Came there ever so sweet a May 
As this— 
Sweet May! sweet May! 


“ For, ah! the belovéd at length has come, 
Like the breath of May from afar ; 
And my heart is lit with her gentle eyes, 
As the Heavens by the evening star. 
*Tis this that brightens the darkest sky, 
And lengthens the faintest ray, 
And makes me feel that to heart or eye 
There was never so sweet a May 
As this— 
Sweet May! sweet May !” 
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Here is a sweet rural picture, such 
as Cuyp or Wouvermann would have 
painted :— 


“‘ Sweet-scented pearly hawthorn boughs 
Are in the hedges all around ; 

Sweet, milky, fragrant, gentle cows 
Are grazing o’er the dewy ground ; 

The rich laburnum’s golden hair 
O’erhangs the lilac’s purple cheek, 

While, stealing through the twilight air, 
Their hives the honey plunderers seek.” 


“ See yonder little lowly hut, 
Begirt with fields of fresh-mown hay, 
Whose friendly doorway, never shut, 
Invites the passing beams to stay ; 
Upon its roof the wall-flower blooms, 
With fragrant lip and tawny skin, 
And through the porch the pea perfumes 
The cooling breeze that enters in. 


We shall conclude our quotations 
with a little poem that has both vigour 
and sweetness :— 


“The Poet's heart is a fatal boon, 
And fatal his wondrous eye, 
And the delicate ear, 
So quick to hear, 
Over the earth and sky, 
Creation’s mystical tune ! 
Soon, soon, but not too soon, 
Does that ear grow deaf, and that eye grow dim, 
And Nature becometh a waste for him, 
Whon, born for another sphere, 
Misery hath shipwrecked here ! 


** For what availeth his sensitive heart 
For the struggle and stormy strife 
That the mariner-man, 
Since the world began, 
Has braved on the sea of life ? 
With fearful wonder his eye doth start, 
When it should be fixed on the outspread chart 
That pointeth the way to golden shores— 
Rent are his sails, and broken his oars, 
And he sinks, without hope or plan, 
With his floating caravan. 


* And love, that should be his strength and stay, 
Becometh his bane full soon, 
Like flowers that are born 
Of the beams at morn, 
But die of their heat ere noon. 
Far better the heart were the sterile clay, 
Where the shining sands of the desert play, 
And where never the perishing flow’ret gleams, 
Than the heart that is fed with its wither’d dreams, 


And whose love is repelled with scorn, 
Like the bee by the rose’s thorn.” 


There is but one other class of com- 
positions in the volume before us which 
needs our notice. We allude to the au- 
thor’s translations from various modern 
languages. Upon this subject we shall 
be brief. We do not undervalue the 
translator’s merits, nor underrate the 
difficulty of his task: far from it. We 
know well that the former is consider- 
able, because the latter is arduous. To 
reproduce a poem of any language in 
another, transferring the spirit as well 
as the mere sense of the original, and, 
with these, to preserve all those fine 
and almost undefinable tones of shade 
and colour, of light and warmth, which 
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seem to cling as inherently to the lan- 
guage of the original as the hues do to 
the down on the butterfly’s wing, and 
as liable to be destroyed by the un- 
skilful manipulation of him who would 
transfer them—to do all this, and in 
language, too, which betrays not the 
secret of translation by reason of its 
possessing the grace, and freedom, and 
fluency of an original—is, we repeat, 
an arduous task, and needs all the 
qualities of the poet, save one, the 
power of original thought. We ad- 
mire and value the performance of 
such an one much as we do the fine 
copies of Raffaelle’s great paintings. 
3c 
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They display the power of the copyist 
in his aeeuracy of sketch, his happiness 
in catching every expression and atti- 
tude, his justness of colouring, his har- 
mony of toning—in all that the great 
master brought to the creation of the 
original, save the mind to conceive it. 
Such being our estimate of translators 
and translations, we should proceed to 
the examination of Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
perfor mances in this line upon these 
principles, were he nothing more than 
a translator. As, however, we have 
shown that he is an original mind, we 
shall content ourselves with observing, 
that his translations are, as we might 
expect them to be, very graceful, very 
spiritual, and, as far as we have hi: ad 
opportunity to examine them, very 
faithful. 

But it is not with translation that 
we would have Mr. M‘Carthy chiefly 
occupy himself. If we be at all 
right in our estimate of him, he has 
original powers that should conduct 
him to higher and better things than 
he has yet achieved; and most assur- 
edly he is amply endowed with those 
accessorial qualifications of taste, Jan- 
guage, and sense of harmony, without 
which the greatest minds are inade- 
quate to communicate their thoughts 


to others without the loss of much of 


their strength and splendour in the 
medium of transmission. We think 
he is capable of producing a longer 
and more continuous poem than any 
in the volume before us. He will find 
subjects in abundance ; let it not be 
one of mere narrative or description. 
Let it be one of thought and passion, 
rather than mere action; let it have a 
high purpose—the evolution of a great 
moral principle, the inculcation of some 
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great truth. Were we to offer an 
opinion as to its form, we would say 
there is no vehicle so manageable, and, 
at the same time, so effective, as the 
dramatic. 

We have another mission for Mr. 
M‘Carthy, one which we would for- 
ward with all the energy of Irishmen ; 
one which has long been a favourite 
speculation of our hearts. Let him aid 
in that great national work to which we 
have already alluded in the commence- 
ment of our observations—the preser- 
vation of our beautiful national airs 
by the aid of national words. This 
his lyrical powers abundantly qué alify 
him for. It is a debt of patriotism 
which every real poet owes to his na- 
tive land; a debt which Scottish bards 
have paid with filial piety to their mo- 
ther land, till her name is famous, and 
her melodies familiar through the world, 
chaunted in every court and every 
bower, as the troubadours of old sung 
the charms of their mistresses wher- 
ever they went;-a debt which Irish- 
men have yet so ill discharged. Let 
him, however, in doing so, not subserve 
the purposes of party politics, or sects, 
or creeds, Independent of these, the 
neutral ground is ample enough, upon 
which the poet may wander, and meet 
with others, fellow-labourers in the 
same grateful work, the celebration of 
our native land, her beauties, her ca- 
pabilities, her legends, her loves, her 
pastimes ; the instruction of her peo- 
ple, by drawing out and fostering the 
personal and social feelings, by culti bs 
vating all kindly affections, repressing 
strife and enmity, and giving them a 
taste for those h: armless and healthy 
enjoyments of song and music, which 
civilise and soften the human heart. 
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LEGISLATION ON THE PROMISSORY PRINCIPLE A WEAK DEFENCE AGAINST 
PAPAL AGGRESSION. * 


Wuerner in rivalry or in sympathy, 
Science in the world of nature, and 
Will in the world of man, have been, 
for more than five-and-twenty years 
past, accomplishing great changes, with 
a rapidity which would have appeared 
to the men of former generations wholly 
unattainable. Everywhere wesee proofs 
of the dominion which man has gained 
over external nature; not, like the 
necromancers of old; to cherish his 
acquisitions as a mystery, but to place 
them at the disposal of society, and 
make them conducive to the conve- 
nience of all its members. And every- 
where we discern, in evidences of change 
effected and premonitions of change 
to come—undeniable proofs, that hu- 
man will has not been less enter- 
prising and authoritative in dictating 
change to institutions, social and politi- 
eal, than art and science have been in 
compelling the elements to do their 
bidding. 

In this marvellous progress, social 
and scientific, the British Empire has 
now, as ever, held a foremost place. 
Spirits seem to have toiled at her 
command; under the earth, on the 
earth, on the waters, her work has been 
featly done; and Prospero was never 
endowed by the poet’s genius with am- 
pler authority, or provided, as his minis- 
ters, with daintier sprites, than the ge- 
nius of Scienceand Art have realised for 
England. Nor has progress been less 
marked in her political history. Eman- 
cipation of the slave; abolition of civil 
disabilities on account of religion; re- 
form, parliamentary and municipal; 
enlargement of educational advan- 
tages ; repeal of corn law protection ; 
and a free trade so daring as to con- 
temn reciprocity ; such are the enter- 


prises with which the England of the 
aoe se makes response to the Eng- 
and of art and science, as distinguished 
in its mines and steam-boats, and rail- 
ways, and telegraphs, and in its sys- 
tems of machinery more complex and 
more powerful than the world ever 
witnessed in days of old. 

But there is a marked and a most 
instructive distinction between the 
processes through which science has 
made secure advance, and those if 
which the spirit of political enterprise 
exerts itself. The distinction is not 
less than is found between principle 
and passion or predilection. Science, 
in every stage of its advances, has 
truth for its companion and guide; 
it discards prejudice, discriminates be- 
tween the permanent and the acciden- 
tal, and sees in principles of uni- 
versal application, the germs of bene- 
ficial results. Thus, in the world of 
nature, the spirit of science is a spirit 
of prophecy. Not so in political enter- 
prise. There passion, party, “ time and 
the hour,” prevail against the enduring 
and the true; and in many an instance 
the predictions and promises that suc- 
ceed best, because they dazzle most, 
are those that are not ‘ attained to,” 
but contradicted by “ old experience.” 
» It seems to be a vice of British legis- 
lation that it is governed to an extent 
little to be excused in a reflecting peo- 
ple, and (notwithstanding all that may 
justly be said) a moral people, by rash 
promises of great good to come. Yet 

erhaps we ought not to wonder that 
it should be so. It is a rare thing to 
find a man who will endure the labour 
of thought necessary to ascertain the 
value of evidence, where contention is 
sharp, and where the assurance attaina- 
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ble can be no more than high proba- 
bility. We have heard of juries per- 
suaded to bring in a verdict of guilty 
by the foreman’s confident asseveration 
that the sentence would be mild; and 
we ought to remember that juries 
afford no unfair specimen of the ordi- 
nary resources and extent of human 
intelligence and credulity. Promises, 
however untrue, when confidently and 
perseveringly repeated, have great 
power over the multitude i in and out of 
parliament. And thus it came to pass 
that Reform, as one of its most zealous 

romoters candidly avowéd, was carried 
/ enormous lying; so was Free- 
Trade; so was «Catholic Emanci- 
pation ;” and, perhaps, the only cir- 
cumstance which can excuse a feeling 
of surprise as we reflect on these mis- 
haps of legislation, is, that the parties 
whose false professions and delusive 

romises led the people and the legis- 
_ astray, would be as ready, after 
their exposure as before it, to promise 
and profess, and the people and the 
legislature equally ready to be again 
deluded. 

There is another unhappy charac- 
teristic of modern legislation. It is the 
readiness of eminent men to become 
instruments of what they believe to be 
popular will, in opposition to their 
own declared convictions. If this vice 
be not corrected or carefully watched 
over, there can be no stability in the 
administration of public affairs. Sir 
Robert Peel, we believe, in his advo- 
cacy of the great measure of 1829, was 
the first statesman of high reputation 
and great authority who acted, in a 
momentous question, on this perilous 
principle. He did not, it is true, de- 
fend his change of policy and his new 
measure simply on the plea that the 
masses would have it so.” Parlia- 
mentary majorities gave increased 
authority to the popular voice, or 
rather to the voice of the Roman Catho- 
lic association; and because the declar- 
ed opponent of the Relief Bill (in any 
form, with any securities) found it diffi- 
cult to prolong his opposition with 
credit or effect, he became patron of 
the measure of which he knew, and 
had made others know, all the evil, 
and actually retained his place in the 
Cabinet for the express purpose of 
carrying it. * Hine illa clades.” The 
erilous example had a large *“ follow- 
ing.” The Right Hon. Baronet, who 
was responsible for it, did not seem 
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alarmed or instructed by its conse- 
quences. Again and again he re- 
peated « the lacheté of 1829. Again 
and again his bad example had imi- 
tators, “ facilis descensus Averni.” 
Again and again the violence of the 
people or the convenience of party 
furnished reasons or pretexts for aban- 
donment of principle, forfeiture of 
pledges, disregard of justice, rude 
practices upon “and against the consti- 
tution ; until the minds of men have 
become so bewildered and confused by 
processes of incessant change in schemes 
of policy and principles of government, 
that at this moment when Romanism, 
on the one hand, threatens the British 
Empire with her terrible Canon Law, 
and a British minister, on the other, 
menaces the Crown and the country 
with a new revolution, were it not for 
the religious feeling and the earnest 
remonstrance of persons whose politi- 
cal sagacity is denied or despised, 
the land would be given up to expe- 
riments in legislation, which would 
have anarchy for their immediate re- 
sult, and would end, after some years 
of rapine and disorder, in abasing our 
country under the sway of Papal des- 
potism. 

and if the nation is to be preserved 
in this emergency, and utter ruin to 
be averted, the human instrumentali- 
ty through which the great deliver- 
ance is to be accomplished will par- 
take, to no small extent, of the evil 
which has called forth from us the lan- 
guage of remonstrance. The aggres- 
sion of the Papacy has been repelled 
(if we can with propriety call the re- 
cent Parliamentary enactment resist- 
ance to it) because the people of Eng- 
land declared they would not submit 
to it. Had they been inert when 
the Crown and i were audaciously 
insulted, the ‘Bill to prevent the 
Assumption of certain Ecclesiastical 
Titles,” passed in the: last Session of 
Parliament, would not be at this mo- 
ment the law of the land. If the arti- 
fices of mistaken or ill-intentioned per- 
sons can cause the people to relapse 
into the indifference out of which they 
have been awakened, the Queen’s mi- 
nisters will, in all probability, permit 
the law to remain a dead letter. It is 
of great moment that the people at 
large, i in this grave eme rgency, beduly 
instructed. All whose station, abilities, 
or experience afford them opportuni- 
ties or means to be useful, should be 
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earnest in the discharge of what has 
become an imperative duty. We, on 
our parts, hope and pray that we be 
not found inert or faithless. We do 


not question the authority or desert of 


those who would instruct the British 
public that the law passed against 
Papal aggression was uncalled for, and 
may safely be suffered to remain a 
dead letter among the lumber of our 
statutes ; but believing that their au- 
thority in this instance is overstrained 
and abused, we would willingly con- 
tribute our share, that the minds of 
men who have no party purposes to 
serve be not overawed or led astray 
by it. 

The Act of Parliament for the Re- 
lief of the Roman Catholics, passed in 
the year 1829, was considered as in 
some sort a great national compact, in 
which members of the Church of Rome 
renounced all hostility to the Church 
or State of England; and the State 
admitted them, thus reconciled, to the 
great privileges of the constitution. 
** All its provisions,” as the Duke of 
Wellington said, in his important speech 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, ‘were 
well considered at the time;” and 
among them was a recital of that 
clause, the fifth in the Act of Legisla- 
lative Union, which pronounces the 
Churches of England and of Ireland 
one, and which thus brings the branch 
of the Church most exposed to peril 
within the sphere of that highest of 
all protections, the coronation oath 
of a British sovereign. In the same 
Relief Act (as if with zealous care for 
the Established Church), to show that 
even the titles of its rulers were to be 
respected, and to enjoin upon the re- 
lieved parties respect for them, it was 
provided, ‘‘ that if any person, other 
than the person thereunto authorised 
by law, should assume or use the name, 
style, or title of archbishop of any pro- 
vince, bishop of any bishopric, or dean 
of any deanery, in heskens or Ireland, 
he should, for every such offence, for- 
feit and pay the sum of one hundred 
pounds.” ‘This and similar provisions 
were among those which, according to 
the illustrious Duke, ‘‘ were well con- 
sidered at the time ;” but how were 
they observed or enforced afterwards ? 
Hear his Grace’s learned and eloquent 
colleague, Lord Lyndhurst :— 


‘** He was a party to the Relief Bill of 
1829. At that time he had the honour 
of holding the Great Seal. He consult- 
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ed with his colleagues, and he felt satis- 
fied that it was not only a measure of 
justice, but in the state of parties in 
the other house, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary. They were aware, in intro- 
ducing that bill, of the consequences 
to which it would lead, so far as related 
to themselves ; they knew that it would 
lead to the relinquishment of office ; but 
the question was of such a nature, their 
sense of duty was so strong, that they 
voluntarily incurred the hazard, and 
the event that had been foreseen af- 
terwards followed. He regretted not 
the part he took on that occasion, 
in assisting in the introduction of the 
bill, and in supporting it during the 
vigorous debates which took place. 
Further, when he came afterwards into 
power at a subsequent period, a noble 
lord who spoke last night directed his 
attention to various Acts of Parliament, 
which, though necessary at the time of 
their introduction, and though necessary 
immediately after the Reformation, had 
become, he would not say a shame, but 
a disgrace to the statute book. He re- 
ferred the whole question of these bills 
to a commission on the criminal law, and 
directed them to examine those bills. 
The subject was a very complex one, 
and a report was made. In consequence 
of that report, he brought in two bills, 
and expunged from the statute book the 
greater part of those acts entirely, and 
in some parts the extreme penalties 
which were imposed on the infringement 
of those acts. The object which he and 
his colleagues had in view was, to grant 
extensive toleration to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, he might say toleration with- 
out limit, a full participation in all 
the rights and privileges of the rest 
of her Majesty’s subjects. That was 
the object they had in view; and 
he thought they had fully attained 
that object. But he was disappoint- 
ed. Toleration had never satisfied 
the Roman Catholic clergy. Tolera- 
tion they wished for, for the purpose 
of saving themselves from inconve- 
nience. Toleration they wished for, 
as a stepping-stone to the attainment 
of power ; but toleration, as a principle, 
was wholly alien to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. As a principle, it was 
ridiculed and despised. Had he any 
authority for the assertion? A strong 
and decisive authority, an address of 
the late Pope to the Bishop of Bel- 
gium, in which, alluding to the estab- 
lishment of liberty of conscience, he 
says, ‘It is an absurd and erroneous 
maxim, it is a wild notion.’ And the 
persons to whom it was addressed sanc- 
tioned the remark. The Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland were parties to the Re- 
lief Bill, When it was under consider- 
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ation, it was seen, examined, criticised, 
and adopted by those persons in whom 
the Roman Catholics confided, and to 
whom they entrusted the care of their 
interests. It was sanctioned in every 
respect. But what had happened? The 
assumption of titles ? lad they re- 
garded that prohibition? He did not 
mean to say it had in every instance 
been violated to a very considerable 
extent. Parties were not to appear in 
public in their robes, but only in their 
places of worship. That prohibition 
was constantly disregarded. Another 
prohibition, which he had always con- 
sidered one of the most important, 
was that against the introduction of 
Jesuits in this country. There were 
certain limitations, certain restrictions, 
certain boundaries drawn, to prevent 
the prohibition being attended with in- 
convenience. But the system had been 
carried on in defiance of the prohi- 
bition. Another important and mate- 
rial prohibition was that against reli- 
gious establishments and monasteries in 
this country. There were now not only 
convents, but monasteries and religious 
houses, as the most effective means of 
creating proselytes to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. These were absolutely 
forbidden, under severe prohibition and 
penalties. But there were at this time, 
as their lordships would find, on looking 
at an almanac, nearly twenty monas- 
teries which had been established in 
open defiance of the prohibition to which 
he had referred. He said that the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland had not kept 
their promise ; they had taken all that 
was granted—they had taken more—but 
they had not given one single thing which 
they themselves promised.” 


Such is the post mortem report on 
those important and necessary provi- 
sions which were “ well considered ” in 
1829, and of which the whole worthless 
congeries is found a dead letter twenty- 
two years after. With all due respect 
and deference for ‘‘ The Duke” (and 
our respect is deep and unfeigned), 
and for his colleagues, we must say the 
provisions to which his grace alluded 
were not “well considered,” at least 
by those who thought well of them. 
There were many eminent men at the 
time who did consider well the Relief 
Bill, and all its guardian clauses, who 
condemned them, and who gave warning 
of their inefficiency for good. Among 
these censors and monitors were many 
wise, and upright, and liberal men ; but 
their remonstrances were set at naught, 
as if they were the bodings of prejudice 
and superstition, The Duke of Wel- 
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lington, in his late admirable speech, 
has shown that the difference of opinion 
between his supporters and those who 
separated from him is easily intelligible. 
Dissentients from his views grounded 
their opposition to the measure he pro- 
posed on the principles of the Church 
of Rome,—the Duke was led to the 
adoption of the measure by professions 
of Roman Catholics. 


‘« My Lords,” said his grace, recently, 
** Tam one of those who counselled your 
lordships, and prevailed upon your lord- 
ships to adopt the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Act, and I have felt it my duty on 
all occasions and under various circum- 
stances to object to all alterations of 
that Act. All its provisions were well” 
considered at the time; theywere founded 
upon the petitions presented by the Roman 
Catholics in order to obtain that which they 
had been for more than thirty years endca- 
vouring to obtain, therelief of their Church 
Jrom the disabilities which different Acts 
of Parliament had imposed, care being 
taken to indemnify and provide securities 
for the Established Church. All these 
points were thoroughly examined, and 
then the Bill was prepared and proposed 
to your Lordships in the shape in which 
it came before you, and was carried 
through both houses of Parliament with 
very large majorities.” 


If it were necessary to acquaint our 
readers with the sequel, we have but to 
refer them to our extract from Lord 
Lyndhurst,—his lordship has told it. 
The promised securities, the gratitude, 
the obedience, had but an ephemeral ex- 
istence, —‘‘ born to flutter but a day,” 
and todisappear before Reform. We do 
not accuse or suspect our Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-countrymen of any intention 
to delude the State when they made 
those flattering professions which put 
grave senators off their guard; but we 
understand in them the genius of the sys- 
tem by which they were enthralled. It 
was for the good of “the Church” 
that they should profess. constitutional 
principles, and they were left ignorant 
enough of creeds and catechisms to 
make the conyenient declarations with 
sincerity. It was for the good of the 
same Church that all such professions 
should be disregarded in the day when 
she had gained strength; and, accord. 
ingly, her casuistry and her terrors 
were put in requisition that she might 
extort from her children and champions 
a submission which seemed incompati- 
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ble with the obligations of conscience 
and honour. 

Had those eminent men who were 
influenced by the professions and peti- 
tions of Roman Catholics to devise the 
Relief Bill, and to hope good from it, 
condescended to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the principles and policy 
of the Roman Church, they would 
have been warned, and perhaps pro- 
tected, against the disappointment 
which waited on their enterprise. 
They engaged in it with the credulity 
which is characteristic of generous 
minds, but it was an enterprise which, 
to be conducted well, demanded a 
spirit of cireumspection not less than a 
feeling of confidence. The Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill was not well con- 
sidered,—was not ** well considered at 
the time,”—has not been well consider- 
ed since ; nor, if we may judge of the 
views of leading men by their expres- 
sions, is it well considered at this day. 

Its ‘‘ provisions were grounded on 
petitions of Roman Catholics!” What 
a basis to build on! It is not rash to 
say that the parties who could build on 
such a foundation, at such a time, dis- 
regarded sources of intelligence within 


- their reach, in ‘their hnowledge, and 


were self-deceived. 

One warning we will place on record. 
In the inquiry into the College of May- 
nooth, conducted in 1826, by a roy: al 
commission, the Professor of CanonL aw, 
Dr. Slevin, was examined, and gave 
very ale testimony. He was a 
cautious witness, and his admissions 
were accordingly the more to be noted 
and remembered. One of his examiners 
appears to have been occasionally very 
persev ering in the endeavour to extort 
full information on subjects which it 
most concerned a Protestant State to 
understand; but the discreet witness 
evinced no disposition to gratify this 
embarrassing curiosity. 
fence,—curi 10us, instructive, and ‘(were 
all thought of morals dismissed) enter- 
taining, “occurred on some of these oc- 

casions ; and in one of them the witness 
broke away, and escaped from too 
pressing interrogatories by declaring 


the imperfection ‘and incompleteness of 


the canon law in Ireland. 


** Our Church government in Ireland,’ 
he said, ** has been and is still very irre- 
gular, on account of the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of our Church. It is not 
governed jn the systematical manner so 
observable in Catholic countries, so that 


Passages of 
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our canon law is reducible to a very 
small compass.” 


Much information on subjects of 
which the State ought to take cogni- 
zance could not be “expected from a 
witness who made such an avowal; 
and accordingly little was obtained. 
There was a promise, however, held 
forth, that the time was coming when 
ampler stores of knowledge would be 
thrown open for inspection. Ina note 
appended to the confession reported 
above, Dr. Slevin has written: — 


** However, diocesan and provincial 
statutes have been adopted in different 
parts and at different times, which will, 
no doubt, be now improved and enlarg- 
ed. It may even be hoped that the time 
is not remote when our bishops, assembled 
in synod, will, under the paternal protec- 
tion of a benign sovereign, draw up a code 
of rational regulations adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of our Church.” 


A notice of more importance and 
significancy was never, perhaps, so 
unhappily neglected. The very first 
step in the progress towards * emanci- 
pation” should have been to procure 
this inestimable volume of canon law, 
prepared «‘ under the paternal protec- 
tion” of a wise and liberal government, 
suited to the circumstances of Roman- 
ism in Great Britain, and in accordance 
with those petitions on which the pro- 
visions of the Relief Act were grounded. 
Never was fairer opportunity neglected, 
The canon law of British Romanism, 
fashioned as, at that day, it might have 
been, would have been, in “all that 
regarded social and political prin- 
ciple, such as we firmly believe many 
generous Roman C: atholics even now 
would wish it to be. It would 
have been more Catholic and _ less 
Roman; it would have had more 
of the people and less of the priest in 
it. Is the false step of the emancipa- 
tionists irretrievable? Has their pre- 
cipitancy removed for ever the hope of 
good? Can we, after Emancipation 
and Reform, and before the new revo- 
lution threatened by Lord John Rus- 
sell, compel a wise and benevolent revi- 
sion, by Cardinal Wiseman and _ his 
associates, of their perilous canon law ? 
Perhaps not, It is most probably not 
to be hoped for, now that Romanism 
(embattled as she is,“ confident against 
the world in arms”) can be brought to 
embarrass her enterprises and incapa- 
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citate her agents, by placing a chari- 
table construction on her laws. But if 
it be chimerical to hope that the Church 
of Rome can be conciliated or coun- 
selled into toleration, she may be ex- 
posed and exhibited to her own children 
and to the world, intolerant, anti-social, 
absolute in her despotism over the con- 
sciences of votaries whom she con- 
siders slaves; immitigable in her hos- 
tility to all who will not, if she so com- 
mand, fall down and worship her. 
Roman Catholics may thus be enabled 
to see that the Church which claims 
their obedience is not the Churcheither 
of their convictions or affections; and 
liberal men of all sects and parties may 
- be enabled to understand, that mea- 
sures of precaution against the ambi- 
tion of an intolerant Church are not to 
be censured or opposed as if they im- 
plied persecution of a religion. 
Opportunity was given, it may be 
said without presumption, providen- 
tially, for solemn inquiry into the cha- 
racter of the Church of Rome, before 
the opening of the late session of Par- 
liament ; and the session closed with. 
out the ee of a committee to 
inquire. It did not close, however, 
without having provision made by which 
inquiry may be greatly facilitated, or, 
indeed, without something like an as- 
surance that the attention of Parlia- 
ment, at its next assemblage, may be 
called to a duty which ought to be no 
longer postponed. But we are not 
very confident in our hope that this 
assurance will be realised. Unaccount- 
able as it may seem, there are indivi- 
duals of high reputation and much abi- 
lity who deprecate the inquiry, which 
the circumstances of the times would 
seem to force upon the country as of 
indispensable necessity. Some object, 
on the ground that the ends of inquiry 
would be defeated by artifices with 
which the Church of Rome is familiar, 
and that the result of a baffled investi- 
gation would leave us in a worse con- 
dition than it found us. Others are un- 
willing to ‘treat the religion of mil- 
lions with disrespect ;” and deprecate, 
therefore, inquiry into its constitution 
and character. There are some who 
hold inquiry unnecessary, because they 
believe that all it could ascertain is 
already known, and that it would be 
unwise to postpone bold legislation any 
longer ; and there are others who would 
let things take their course, without 
legislation or inquiry, and would trust 
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to a merciful Providence, and to the 
common interests and feelings of man, 
for protection against the vices of an 
antisocial system. 

To each class of objectors we would 
address a brief remonstrance. To 
the first class we would say, there is 
no ground for your apprehensions. 
The facts are against them. Inquiries 
have been prosecuted, from time to 
time, by parliamentary committees and 
by royal commissions, with more or 
less advantage in every several in- 
stance. The parliamentary committees 
and the royal commissions before which 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics have been 
examined, succeeded in acquiring much 
useful information ; and although very 
few, if any, of the parties who con- 
ducted the inquiries on these occasions, 
were qualified for the duty imposed 
upon them, still, through the exercise 
of a native, though untaught, sagacity, 
they elicited from their reverend and 
right reverend respondents very impor- 
tant revelations. It would be practi- 
“able now to engage the services of 
better-instructed inquirers; and, as the 
temper of the times promises, to at- 
tract, what was not strongly engaged 
in former cases, the attention of all 
classes of men to the investigation and 
its consequences. If danger were dis- 
tant, it might be questionable whether 
uncalled-for inquiry would not aggra- 
vate or accelerate the evil against 
which it was purposed to provide ; but 
when we learn that the arrangements 
for governing the consciences of British 
subjects by the canon law of Rome 
have been actually made, there ought 
to be no unnecessary delay in disturb- 
ing those arrangements; and, as the 
best mode of rendering them inopera- 
tive, no delay in exposing the moral 
and social character of the laws they 
were designed to carry into effect. 

To those who deprecate inquiry be- 
cause they would not “treat the re- 
ligion of seven millions with disre- 
=, we venture to recommend that 
they should pay to the millions of 
human beings the compliment they 
offer to the religion which has en- 
thralled them. This would be the 
more Christian, as well as the wiser, 
application of their homage. As a ge- 
neral rule, it would be more humane 
to pay respect to the souls of men than 
to their predilections. Whosoever be- 
lieves the religion embraced by multi- 
tudes of men to be true, will not treat 
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it with disrespect, because it is con- 
formable to the Word of God. Who- 
soever believes a religion false—op- 
osed or alien to God’s Word, is not 
Justified in respecting it for the suc- 
cess it has had in misleading man. He 
owes more to God and to human souls 
than to idola which usurp the name of 
religion, and he ought not to be deterred 
from the fullest exposure of such a re- 
ligion, by the fear that it would be dis- 
respectful to inquire into it. 

To the remaining class we address no 
direct remonstrance; our counsel to 
them may be understood from the ob- 
servations we proceed to lay before the 
reader on two addresses named in the 
title or heading to this article. 

The authors of these two addresses 
are both eminent in office and in repu- 
tation ; both looked up to by their re- 
spective followers as personages of high 
authority ; both, we regret to say, ex- 
erting their talents and authority to 
the prejudice of the law passed in the 
late Parliament against the Papal ag- 
gression of last year. But there is dif- 
ference as well as agreement between 
these distinguished men; andthe charge 
of the Most Reverend Prelate has fur- 
nished occasion to the noble Lord for a 
reply, which contains, amid many ex- 
pressions of admiration and respect, 
some rather pungent strictures on his 
Grace’s views and arguments. 

For some time we expected to see, 
on the part of his Grace, a notice 
of these sharp strictures. But it is the 
habit, we are told, of the Archbishop 
to abstain from defending his publica- 
tions against the commentaries they 
may have provoked. We wish his 
Grace had made an exception in the 
case of Lord Monteagle, whose letter, 
we are of opinion, ought to have re- 
ceived an acknowledgment and reply. 
It is not, however, for us to judge what 
becomes eminent men set in high 
status and authority. A different duty 
seems presented to us. The task which 
the Archbishop declines we propose to 
take upon ourselves—a thankless office 
we feel it may be, so far as one of the 
high parties at issue is concerned, but 
in which we can content ourselves 
with the conviction that we are endea- 
youring to discharge a duty. 

The question at issue between the 
Archbishop and the noble Lord admits 


“ Charge, page 8, 
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of being briefly stated. The Most 
Reverend Prelate regards the recent 
enactment against the assumption of 
ecclesiastical titles as objectionable ; 
but insists that, such a law having been 
enacted, Ireland as well as Great Bri- 
tain ought to be included in its provi- 
sions. Lord Monteagle thinks that a 
law, bad or impolitic in itself, is not 
the better for being made comprehen- 
sive in its operation ; and is of opinion 
that, the more narrowly it is limited, 
the less will be its amount of mischief. 
The bill is bad, according to the judg- 
ment of his Grace; but to exclude 
Treland from the effect of its provisions 
would make it worse. It is a bad bill, 
echoes the noble Lord, but all the 
worse for the application of it to Ire- 
land. 

In pronouncing the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill objectionable, the Arch- 
bishop seems, if we understand his 
Grace correctly, to have in view rather 
the imprudence of passing such an Act 
than any injustice with which it is 
fairly chargeable. 


‘* When, however, I speak of objec- 
tions to the passing of the Bill, I do not 
mean that its provisions are what I 
would reasonably deprecate, if such a 
law had been enacted in reference to 
those of my own communion.”* 

‘‘But groundless alarms and fancied 
affronts will often produce real and great 
uneasiness and disturbance; such as one 
would gladly avoid when there is no 
important object to be gained on the 
other side.” f 


We believe that we have here the 
alleged grounds of his Grace’s objec- 
tion to the Bill. It is not unjust, but 
it may give offence, and it is unneces- 
sary. Why it should be thought un- 
necessary, the Charge can explain with 
more authority in its own words than 
in our version of them :— 


‘‘ Whatever encroachments may have 
been attempted on the rights or the 
dignity of the Sovereign, and whatever 
legislative measures may have been 
necessary for the maintenance of those 
rights and of that dignity, it should al- 
ways be carefully borne in mind that each 
man’s religious persuasion must be de- 
fended—and can only be defended—by 
himself. As his faith cannot be wrested 
from him ‘against his will, by the act of 


t+ Charge, page 10. 
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another, so, neither can it be maintain- 
ed in its purity by legal enactments, 
Against religious dangers, our people 
must be taught, and trained, and sedu- 
lously warned to defend themselves, 
instead of relying on anything that 
Government can do for them. To those 
who are not themselves earnest and vi- 
gilant, as no divine aid is promised, so, 
no human aid can be availing. 

. * In reference to the religious portion 
of the question, there is no need that I 
should say much at present. My senti- 
ments have long been well known on 
the subject of the claim of the Church 
of Rome—or of any Church—to su- 
preme dominion over all Christians, 
And you are also well aware, that, 
strong as are my own convictions on 
this and on several other points, I have 
always been opposed to the enforcement 
of them on others by secular means ;— 
to the infliction of civil penalties or dis- 
abilities on those whom I believe to be 
in error. 

* It is important, however, to remem- 
ber—what some persons seem, very 
strangely, to have almost forgotten, — 
that those claims of the Church of 
Rome which have been adverted to are 
nothing new, but have existed for many 
ages, and are, in fact, an essential part 
of that system against which our an- 
cestors revolted and protested, at the 
Reformation. 

**Of this no one can be really igno- 
rant; and yet some seem to have so far 
forgotten it, that they have apparently 
felt wonder mixed with their indigna- 
tion—as at some startling novelty—at 
the Janguage of arrogant assumption 
employed by the Court of Rome; as if 
it werea thing possible, and consistent, 
to put forth, and act on, the claim to be 
Christ’s Vicegerent on Earth, and su- 
preme spiritual Ruler of the Christian 
world, in terms that would, to us, ap- 
pear modest and reasonable. 

“The only novelty is, as you are 
aware, the substitution, in England, of 
regular Roman Catholic Bishops for 
Vicars Apostolical, exercising all the 
episcopal functions, but acting as mere- 
ly deputies of the Pope, and liable to 
summary removal at his pleasure.” 


Hence it would follow, if we rightly 
interpret the reasoning of his Grace, that 
the new law was uncalled for. No law 

yas required to guard the Sovereign’s 
prerogative; no law had power to 

uard the subject’s faith: neither for 
oe nor people, therefore, was a law 
necessary. 

With much deference and respect, 
but with a feeling of strong conviction, 
we must express dissent from his 
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Grace’s argument and assumptions. 
Law cannot deprive a believer of his 
faith ; neither can human law impart 
faith to the unbelieving. This may be 
true; and it may be also true, that 
law can do much by which conviction 
shall be shaken, or be strengthened, in 
many & human heart. Law cannot 
compel a youth, against his will, to 
become profligate; neither can it in- 
trude purity into a corrupted soul. 
But law can protect inexperienced 
minds, to some extent, against temp- 
tation, by prohibiting and punishing 
the publication of pernicious books. 
And law does not altogether withhold 
this protection. Is it just and wise to 
guard society against incentives to 
vice? and can it be wrong to bestow 
some care in counteracting persuasives 
to a false religion ? 

We may be told that we are com- 
paring things not cognate. The stimu- 
a to impurity are of a different 
order from the agencies that minister 
to the diffusion of infidelity, or of an 
unsound faith, In the former case, an 
appeal is made to the passions and 
senses; in the latter, the reason is 
sole arbiter in the controversy.—We 
do not assent to the reality of this dis- 
tinction ; nor do we admit the propriety 
of basing an argument upon it. We 
believe that there is a deeper wisdom 
than is generally acknowledged in 
those Scriptural warnings, which re- 
present idolatry under the similitude 
of an impure life. We believe that 
there is a region of our being, neither 
purely intellectual nor wholly sensual, 
but into which influences of sense and 
mind are infused, and over which the 
seducing spirits of a false religion have 
power greater than that of the reason 
or of the grosser passions ; and we be- 
lieve that a Government is responsible 
for augmenting the force of such mis- 
leading agencies, if, in order that they 
may be free to exercise an eyil apostle- 
ship, it suffer its laws to be violated. 
Elevated in habits of thought above the 
vapours of this low world, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin may receive those 
communications only which pure reason 
sanctions. To his Grace, the Cardinal 
Wiseman, and all his pageantry, may 
be merely what they are, not magnified 
nor embellished, as was the violet to 
Peter Bell, but there are minds of 
an inferior stamp, to which the ac- 
cessories in the argument tell for more 
than the subject and substance. To 
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them the Cardinal’s robe Sy and the Car- 
dinal’s Eminence, the imposing inci- 
dents of a scenic ‘worship, and the 
associations from of old which all is 
fraught with, have a charm, of which 
cold reason cannot understand the 
power— 


“ Saltem tenet hoc nos ;” 


and if their power be augmented by a 
permission to transgress “law with im- 
punity, the State which grants so per- 
nicious an indulgence incurs a most 
serious responsibility. It is undeni- 
able, that success augments the power 
of an argument in its influence on weak 
minds most fearfully. The Church or 
creed which can display proofs of its 
acknowledged power, while urging its 
claims on man’s acceptance, w ‘ill pre- 
vail over many a heart which reason 
could not influence. Evidences of 
material or external prosperity will 
have an effect not very dissimilar to 
what was produced on gross minds by 
miracle; and it would have an evil 
power over the multitude, if the mis- 
sion conducted by Cardinal Wiseman 
were able to pronounce, that Romanism 
had awed or conciliated the British 
Government and Legislature into ac- 
quiescence in claims disallowed and 
rejected by the spirit and letter of our 
laws. The State which could thus, by 
its supineness, augment the influence 
of a false religion, would render itself 
an accessory ‘and accomplice in evil. 
We firmly believe that many a per- 
version to Romanism has been made in 
England through the agency of a per- 
suasion (which acts often while the 
mind is unconscious of its operation, 
and acts the more fatally for being un- 
observed), that the many millions who 
profess and call themselves Roman 
Catholics are proof that their religion 
is divine. Can it be matter of light 
moment to enhance the power of such 
a persuasion, by consenting that the 
constitution and laws of the British 
Empire shall become inoperative, when- 
ever Papal arrogance or design com- 
mands that they be suspended ? ? 
Hence we feel bound to affirm, that 
although there may be a sense in which 
the words of his Grace the Archbishop 
(* each man’s religious persuasion must 
be defended, and can only be defended 
by himself”) are true, it must also be 
admitted that law, and the adminis- 
tration of law, may very greatly aug- 
ment the power of arguments by w hich 
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‘* religious persuasions” are sought to 
be confirmed or to be shaken. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the opinions 
of his Grace, we retain our conviction, 
that legal enactments were not un- 
called for on the occasion of the *‘ Pa- 
pal Aggression.” 

The second ground on which the 
Archbishop argues that legislation was 
not necessary, may be thus re-stated 
in the words of his Grace :— 

‘*It is important, however, to re- 
member—what some persons seem very 
strangely to have forgotten—that those 
claims of the Church of Rome, which 
have been adverted to, are nothing 
new, but have existed for many ages, 
and are, in fact t, an essential part of 
that system against which our ances- 
tors revolted and protested at the Re- 
formation.” 

“ Of this,” the Archbishop affirms, 
‘no man can be really ignorant.” 
We have read his Grace’s positive and 
unqualified assertion with unwonted 
surprise. For ourselves, we are bound 
to confess, we were in utter ignorance 
of what his Grace pronounces to be 
an undeniable, although sometimes a 
strangely-forgotten, fact. We are not 
obstinate in error, and have ever been 
open to conviction where the weight of 
testimony was against our prejudice or 
bias; but we are strongly persuaded, 
that, in the instance now under con- 
sideration, testimony is on our side, 
and against the opinion held by his 
Grace. We believe that the « ten 
adverted to” have something ‘‘new ;” 
and that, in the present form, they 
were not ‘‘an essential part of that 
system against which our ancestors 
protested at the Reformation.” We 
will not detain the reader longer on 
this subject. It is, perhaps, enough to 

say, that the “claims adverted to” are 
those which Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tics swear, in the Creed of Pius IV., 
that they will enforce. Any reflecting 
man who compares this creed wit 

Ante-Tridentine, or even Tridentine 
Romanism, will see that the Papal 
claims, acknowledged at the Synod of 
Thurles, are not the same with those 
that could be safely advanced in the 
Council of Constance, or even (until 
its concluding Session, if then) that 
of Trent; and are not, therefore, 

the same that “ our ancestors protest- 
ed against at the Reformation.” 

While the Archbishop of Dublin ac- 
counted the Act against the assump. 
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tion of ecclesiastical titles as, at best, 
of doubtful expediency, he declared 
himself as very decided in his opinion, 
that, the Act having become law, Ire- 
land was wisely included within its 
provisions; and it is here we find his 
Grace and Lord Monteagle at issue. 
The Archbishop argues thus :— 


“ This virtual separation of the Irish 
branch of the United Church from the 
English, in violation of a most solemn 
compact in the Act of Union, I have 
heard defended as a sacrifice of ‘theory’ 
to ‘ political expediency.’ 

* It is by suggestions of this kind that 
the very word ‘expediency’ has come 
to be, itself, odious to many persons ; 
as having been associated, in their 
minds, with the idea of some violation 
of duty. 

“‘ But I have always deprecated such 
an application of the term. Besides 
that, in the highest sense, nothing can 
be really and ultimately expedient that 
is at variance with the principles of rec- 
titude. 1 do not believe that even mere 
worldly expediency is ultimately pro- 
moted by departure from the strict rules 
of justice. 

**In the present case, most assuredly, 
nothing could have been more inexpe- 
dient than the proposed abandonment of 
(what was called ‘ Theory,’ i. e.) prin- 
ciple. The advocates of it probably 
imagined that if any act were passed 
extending to England alone, Ireland 
would remain in the same situation as 
before the passing of it. But any one 
may perceive, on a very little reflection, 
that this could not have been the case. 
If there are two roads from a certain 
spot, and a notice be posted upon one of 
them, warning all persons that it is pri- 
vate, and they will be guilty of a tres- 
pass if they pass along this road, you 
could not doubt that every one would 
conclude the other road to be a public 
thoroughfare. In like manner, a prohi- 
bition by law of any thing whatever, 
in one part ofthe empire, excluding 
another part, is sure to be understood 
as equivalent to a sanction of it in the 
latter. 

“It would have been understood, 
therefore, that what had been done in re- 
ference to Galway had been deliberately 
sanctioned by the legislature, and might 
be allowably repeated to any extent in 
Ireland. 

It would have been understood, in 
short, that one portion of the royal pre- 
rogative had required, and received, 
parliamentary confirmation in England, 


and was abandoned in Ireland: aban- 
doned, not on any grounds of justice or 
of kindness, but of fear; thus holding 
out an encouragement to indefinite en- 
croachments. 

**And, moreover, a virtual violation 
of one of the articles of the Act of 
Union, while that Act remains unre- 
pealed, would have placed us in a most 
unfavourable position in reference to 
those who agitate for a repeal of the 
Union altogether. For, a repeal of any 
law, in a regular way, however unwise 
and mischievous, cannot be called illegal ; 
and the advocates of such repeal could 
not well have been censured by those 
who should have violated its provisions 
indirectly, and as it were by a side-wind, 
while the law remained unrepealed. And 
it would have been in vain to allege that 
the whole question related to a matter 
of subordinate importance,—a mere 
point of detail; since, however true this 
may be (and I do not undertake to dis- 
res it), it is certain the English pub- 
ic thought quite otherwise. Supposing 
that it was really a matter of small 
consequence that for so many months 
agitated the Nation and the Parliament, 
they at least deemed it one of vital im- 
portance.” 


Such is the argument which Lord 
Monteagle opposes. ‘It appears,” 
writes the noble lord, “ that your 
Grace’s censure rests upon the follow- 
ing propositions :— 


* $1. The exemption of Ireland from 
the Act would, in your opinion, have 
been an abandonment of the royal pre- 
rogative in [reland, whilst that prero- 
gative required, and received, a parlia- 
mentary confirmation in England. 

**§ 2. The exemption of Ireland would 
have been a virtual violation of one of 
the articles of the Union. 

**$ 3. The exemption of Ireland would 
have been imputed, not to motives of 
kindness or justice, but to fear. 

**§ 4. Whilst your Grace disapproves 
of the Act which has unfortunately pass- 
ed, you consider that the exemption of 
Ireland would have been incomparably 
more dangerous, as well as dishonour- 
able. 

‘* Let me entreat your Grace carefully 
to review each of these propositions, 
and to extend your accustomed candour 
to the observations which I shall make 
in opposition to the judgment you have 
pronounced. 

“$1. Her Majesty’s prerogative, you 
tell us, is invaded, and must be vindi- 


* « Letter,” &e., p. 4. 
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cated. For the sake of argument, I will 
admit your Grace’s statement. That 
does not, however, justify the Act, un- 
less the prerogative require vindication, 
where it has not been violated, as well 
as where it has. Were an enemy to 
take possession of the island of Jamaica, 
her Majesty's imperial prerogative would 
unquestionably be thereby invaded. Mi- 
litary force might, therefore, be resort- 
ed to; martial law might be proclaimed. 
Your Grace will not, however, there- 
fore contend that, on this account, the 
Constitution should be superseded in 
Barbadoes or Trinidad.” 


It is, perhaps, sufficient to observe 
on this argument, that the assumptions 
on which it rests are altogether ground- 
less. 


** What,” writes Lord Monteagle, “is 
the cause of our complaint? It is, that 
the Pope should have issued a certain 
apostolical letter, purporting to create 
bishops with territorial titles and juris- 
diction in England. This is objected to 
as clashing with the royal prerogative. 
It is not, however, asserted by any per- 
son that the act affected Ireland directly 
or indirectly.”* 


Such is his Lordship’s view of the 
grounds on which the new law was 
enacted. The view he takes of the 
obnoxious law may be inferred from 
the following description of it :— 


‘“* According to ordinary experience, 
the application to those in health of a 
remedy prescribed for the sick, is a 
startling novelty in hospital practice. 
To compel me to swallow cholera medi- 
cine, because my neighbour is in the 
blue state of collapse, does not seem 
very reconcileable with common sense or 
discretion. But when the question is 
not the administration of a remedy, but 
the application of a severe punishment, 
I am at a loss to find either a precedent 
or an excuse for so anomalous a pro- 
ceeding.” 


We have three objections to this ex- 
pert sleight ofreasoning. It represents 
the noble Lord as having overlooked 
what was ostentatiously forced upon 
his sight; as having seen what had no 
existence; and as imaginingan analogy 
or illustration which ought to have 
shown the noble writer, as it proves to 
the dullest of his readers, the sound- 
ness of the principle he contends 
against. 


* Letter, p. 4, 
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His Lordship assumes that the le- 
gislature had nothing to complain of 
in Ireland—in Ireland, where the ul- 
tramontane principle had become em. 
bodied in Dr, Cullen, and was pro- 
claimed as the law of Irish Romanism 
in the Synod of Thurles, He assumes 
that the new law is chargeable with 
“the application of a severe punish- 
ment,” when, in truth, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles Bill does no more than insist 
that the terms of the Emancipation 
Bill be respected. And in his cholera 
metaphor, the noble Lord, uncon- 
sciously it would seem, suggests to his 
readers a remembrance of those rules 
of quarantine, which, although they 
may have all the inconvenience of pe- 
nalties on the healthy, whose freedom 
they restrain, are universally regarded 
in the light of sanatory regulations, 
not punishments. 

To the second of the Archbishop’s 
reasons for extending the Titles Bill 
to Ireland, Lord Monteagle devotes 
several pages, commencing his argu- 
ment with a misrepresentation of the 
proposition he opposes. Having stated, 
as the proposition adopted by His Grace 
the Lord Archbishop, that ‘the ex- 
emption of Ireland would have been a 
virtual violation of one of the articles 
of the Union,” he invites the Most Rev. 
Prelate to accept, as a fair representa- 
tion of his Grace’s principle, a version 
of it which we would not venture to 
lay before our readers in any other 


words than those of the noble Lord 
himself :— 


‘*Let me beseech your Grace to re- 
member that the question at issue be- 
tween us is, whether the Union pre- 
scribes, under the penalty of being guilty 
of a violation of its articles, the necessity 
of preserving in all things an identity in 
the ecclesiastical laws of England and 
Ireland.” 


This may be very dexterous reason- 
ing, but to us, in our simplicity, it has 
the adroitness of legerdemain rather 
than logic. To pass a law for the 
protection of England from fvreign 
aggression, to which Ireland is, at least, 
equally exposed, and deliberately leave 
Ireland unprotected, is, according to 
the Archbishop of Dublin, to infringe 
the articles of Union. This proposi- 
tion, according to Lord Monteagle, is 
equivalent to an assertion that those 
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articles are violated if there be not 


identity in the ecclesiastical laws of 


England and Ireland in all things. 
Having thus shaped out a question for 
himself, the noble Lord very com- 
placently addresses himself to the dis- 
cussion of it; and alleging that the 
legislature of Great Britain and the 
Sovereign of the realm enacted laws 
for the Church Establishment in Ire- 
land suited, or supposed to be suited, 
to the circumstances of the case,, and 
not extended to England (for which 
they were unsuited) he seems to ima- 
gine that he has disproved the argu- 
ment of the Archbishop. If the Pope 
be set free to promulgate laws for 
Treland, the articles of Union are not 
kept—this is the proposal of his Grace. 
Lord Monteagle seems to fancy that 
he has refuted this proposition by 
showing that the articles of Legis- 
lative Union permit diversity of legis. 
lation for the two branches of the 
Church of England and Ireland, when 
the legislation is that of the British Se- 
nate, and is beneficial for both. 

The Arc hbishop insists that the 
compact of Union would be violated by 
abandoning the Established Church in 
Freland to the aggressions of parties 
who are bound by solemn obligations 
to do her harm; and Lord Monteagle 
interprets the language of his Grace as 
if it applied equ: uly to the inte rposition 
of those who are no less strictly and 
solemnly bound to do her 
the noble lord overlooked the distinc- 
tion, we feel deeply convinced that 
many of his Lordship’s readers, and 
all of ours, will be far more clear- 
sighted. 

A writer capable of misrepresenting 
a living author to the extent hazarded 
by Lord Monteagle, may well be thought 
still more adventurous in his enterprises 
on buried celebrities. We do not 
desire to impute to Lord Monteagle 
a conscious and wilful participation 
in practices which may win for his 
* Letter” an unenviable notoriety. He 
may have accepted citations prepared 
for him, as they have been prepared 
for other writers not inferior to him in 

sagacity or learning. We wish to be 
understood, then, as not ascribing to 
him the frauds we proceed to expose ; 
but we tell the noble Lord and his 
readers that he has kept bad company ; 
or has given employment to very dis- 
honourable agents and _ transcribers. 
We have been, perhaps, anticipated in 
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the task we undertake, but, superfluous 
as our labours may be, we proceed 
with it. 

In page 35 of his Lordship’s “ Let- 
ter,” we find the following sentence :— 


‘* Bishop Mant states distinctly, that, 
‘in the reign of Edward VI, the majority 
of the bishops were decidedly attached to 
the Popish creed unaer Archbishop Dow- 
dall, who, though deprived of his primacy, 
was left in possession of his see.’” 


We find in Mant’s History, vol. i. 
page 188, part of his Lordship’s quo- 
tation, and at page 212 of the same 
volume we find what very strongly re- 
sembles a contradiction of the other 
part. The quotation is a composite 
affair. The comment of the noble Lord 
is wedded to the text of the author he 
cites, and the extract, brief as it is, 
contains three fraudulent perversions. 
In the first place an important word in 
the sentence, written by Bishop Mant, 
is omitted in Lord Monteagle’s quota- 
tion. In the next place his Lordship 
presents to the readers of the pamphlet 
his own words as if they were those of 
the Bishop ; and, thirdly, these inter- 
polated words are not in accordance 
with the Right Rev. Prelate’s state- 
ments, but in direct opposition to them. 
In the Trish Ecclesiastical Journal for 
October the fraud palmed upon his 
Lordship is thus exposed :— 


**To enable the reader to judge of 
this point, we shall place the original 
and the professed citation in parallel 
columns :— 

* LORD MONTEAGLE, ‘BISHOP MANT. 

‘Bishop Mant states 
distinctly, that ‘in the 
reign of Edward VI. the 
majority of the Bishops 
were decidedly attached 
to the Popish creed un- 
der Archbishop Dowdall, 
who, though deprived of 
his primacy, was left in 
possession of his see.” ’— 


A Letter, &c., p. 35. 


* The majority, indeed, 
of the Bishops, as well as 
of the inferior clergy,were 
decidedly attached to the 
Popish creed and prac- 
tice, under the patronage 
of Primate Dowdall,’— 
Mant, vol. i. p. 188. 


‘There are just a sufficient number 
of Bishop Mant’s words in this passage 
to enable us to trace it to its source. 
The reader will, however, at once under- 
stand Lord Monteagle’s objection to re- 
ferences, when he observes, that of a 
single sentence, purporting to be an ex- 
tract, one-half is simply an addition of 
the noble writer’s. Yet, this is not by 
any means the worst of it. It will seem 
scarcely credible that the addition to 
this passage, which tends to prop Lord 
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Monteagle’s general position, is not 
merély not to be found in Bishop Mant, 
but is actually at variance with what he 
states respecting Dowdall’s case. Ac- 
cording to Lord Monteagle’s version, 
‘Dowdall, though deprived of his pri- 
macy, was left in possession of his see. 
If these words mean anything they 
mean that Dowdall continued to live in 
Ireland, and in possession of his bishop. 
ric. According to Bishop Mant, how- 
ever, * Archbishop Dowdall, being de- 
prived of the primacy, withdrew beyond 
the seas,’ and lived an exile during the 
remainder of the reign of Edward VI.* 
Under such circumstances, it is not easy 
to understand how he could have re- 
tained possession of his see during the 
same period. But even here again Bi- 
shop Mant is explicit. After observing 
that it is a question whether Dowdall’s 
banislinent was voluntary or forced, he 
adds that there is also some doubt whe- 
ther he was actually deprived of his bi- 
shopric, or was regarded as having vir- 
tually resigned it by withdrawing from 
the country. ‘In either case,’ he pro- 
ceeds, ‘the archbishopric of Armagh 
was considered vacant; and measures 
were accordingly taken for providing a 
successor.’ 

‘* We may remark, too, that the word 
‘ patronage,’ employed by Bishop Mant, 
is significantly suppressed by Lord 
Monteagle, his object being to convey 
that the Popish eteed was maintained 
riot by ‘ patronage,’ but by the authority 
of Dowdall.” 


So mueh for Lord Monteagle’s first 
citation in proof of an unbroken sue- 
cession of Roman Catholic bishops in 
Ireland. Were it not that his lordship 
may place much reliance on the ob- 
security of the subjeet he has cliosen to 
illustrate, his selection would be pre- 
eminently indiscreet. To adduce the 
case of Dowdall as pertinent to an 
argument in favour of Papal authority, 
implies no ordinary hardihood. Dow- 
dati was the King’s, not the Pope’s, 
archbishop. He accepted his archbi- 
shopric from Henry VIII., and held 
it, notwithstanding the nomination of 
Robert Wauchop to the same see by 
Pope Paul ILI., who could never be 
brought to sanction Dowdall’s appoint- 
ment. Wedo not deny this prelate’s 
Popish predilections. He accepted a 
bishopric from the King, and would 
probably have sworn to a creed from 
the Pope; but it is not a very prospe- 


* « Mant, vol. i. pp. 212, 213.” 
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rous mode of conducting an argument, 
or selecting authorities, to adduce, as 
the first recognition of Papal authority, 
the name of a bishop who held his see 
in defiance of the Pope so long as his 
King approved of him, and who * fled 
the realm” as soon as he fell under 
the temporal sovereign’s displeasure. 

Lord Monteagle’s second citation is 
scarcely worth a comment, so far as 
the noble Lord’s argument is concerned 
in it, but it has other claims to notice. 

«‘ In another passage he (Bishop Mant) 
states equally strongly, ‘Jn Bliza- 
beth’s time theré remained intrusive mis- 
sionaries, sent by the Bishop of Rome; 
exercising jurisdiction, and calling them- 
selves by the usurped titles of the rightful 
prelates.’” 

As in former instances, the noble 
Lord, or his purveyor, abstains from 
referetice to the part of the history 
from which his extract is taken. We 
apprehend it has been falsified from a 
passage in page 285, vol. ii., which we 
transcribe :—* Jt is true that there ex- 
isted, in the kingdom, other intrusive 
missionaties, seiit by the Bishop of 
Rome, as opponents of the Sovereigns 
the laws, and the Church of the king- 
dom; and artogating for themselves 
the jurisdictions, and calling them- 
selves by the usurped titles of the right- 
ful and duly recognised prelates.” 

Such, we presume, is the séntence 
which his Lordship has been influeneed 
to adopt or select. It was hardly 
worth while to tamper with it; but the 
sequel in the valuable history to which 
his Lordship has indiscreetly alluded, is 
well worth the reader's attention :— 
« Thus,” continues the Right Rev. 
Prelate, “in the course of liistory, we 
read, in 1567, of a titular Archbishop 
of Cashel, who, because the trué atch- 
bishop would not surrender to him the 
administration of his province, wound- 
ed him with a skeine or Irish dagger, 
and made his escape for safety into 
Spain. We read, in 1568, of the titu- 
lar Bishops of Cashel and Emly being 
sent by certain confederated rebels, as 
theit ambassadors to the Pope and 
King of Spain, to implore aid and as- 
sistance for rescuing their religion and 
their country from the tyranny and 
oppression of Queen Elizabeth. We 
read, in 1593, of the titular Primate 
of Armagh importuning a proclaimed 
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traitor to invade Connaught, with the 
intention of preying on that country ; 
of his forces being routed in battle, and 
himself with many of them being slain. 
We read, in 1599, of the titular Arch- 
bishop of Dublin coming to another 
rebel and traitor, who had publicly 
and haughtily professed that he would 
recover the liberty of religion and his 
equntry, and bringing to him Papal 
indulgences for all that would take 
arms against the English, and a phoenix 
plume to O'Neal, and 22,000 pieces of 
gold from the King of Spain.” 

Such were the intrusive missionaries 
noticed in that history from which the 
noble Lord professes to quote; a history 
in which he could have learned that, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, all 
the bishops in Ireland, with the ex- 
ception of two, confornied to the 
Protestant established religion, and re- 
nounced the authority of the Pope. It 
was rather adventurous to adduce the 
crimes of murderers and traitors as 
precedents for exercises of Papal au- 
thority. As well might the brilliant 
advocates of Meagher and O'Brien 
appeal to the actsof the men of Ninety- 
eight, and call them cases in point for 
the defence of their unhappy clients. 

Lord Monteagle’s third citation is 
from a high legal authority tome 


**In a letter from Sir J. Davies to the 
Earl of Salisbury, written in the reign 
of James I., this learned authority, the 
prosecutor of Lalor” (his lordship does 
not add—prosecutor on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Statute of Premunire, not on the 
more recent enactment for the King’s su- 
premacy), “informs us thatthe churches 
are utterly waste, though the King is 
patron. he incumbents are Popish 
0 instituted by bishops authorised 

y Rome.” 


The testimony adduced by his Lord- 
ship, as given of Ireland in general, 
was presented to Sir John Davies, and 
communicated by him to Lord Salis- 
bury, respecting a single county—Mo- 
naghan. ‘The inquisition presented 
unto us,” he writes, “in this country, 
was in Latin, because the principal 
jurors were lawyers and clerks. It 
appeared,” &c., &c. It would be pro- 
fitable, were space afforded, to lay co- 
pious extracts from this important State 
paper before the reader; but for the 
present we must rest satisfied with ex- 
posing the inveteracy of misquotation 
with which Lord Monteagle’s agent is 
chargeable. 
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The fourth citation is more flagrant 
in its violation of decorum. Its delin- 
quencies are graver :— 


** In the Royal Visitation of 1622, the 
Bishop of Derry reports on ‘the juris- 
diction usurped by authority from Rome. 
Their authority is derived from the pre- 
tended Archbishop of Dublin, by whom 
was made a vicar-general of Derry. By 
him are priests placed in every parish 
to celebrate the mass and to execute all 
other functions. Under the vicar-gene- 
ral are placed four officials in the four 
deaneries. For the removing of these 
priests the laws are powerless,’” 


To this latter sentence his Lordship 
has given the emphasis of typography, 
and he calls the attention of the Arch- 
bishop to the argument contained in 
the passage where it is found. ‘Your 
Grace will doubtless observe that these 
extracts recite acts of jurisdiction as 
well as of order, and all were equally 
left undisturbed.” 

Had Lord Monteagle turned his at- 
tention to ‘* Ware's Bishops,” or even 
to “ Mant’s History,” which he has 
quoted, he would scarcely have set 
forth an error and untruth so easily 
detected. 

The Bishop of Derry exposed the 
inefficiency of the law, for the very pur- 
n08e of having the evil remedied. Cou 

fonteagle has been pleased to call his 
citations “extracts ;” it would have been 
more correct had he styled them ‘* ex- 
cerpts.” Always bearing in mind that 
he may have been the unconscious in- 
strument of a very gross fraud, we 
would say that in this fourth, as well 
as in the three preceding citations, 
there is an amount of duplicity not less 
than it has been our lot to detect in the 
most unscrupulous of literary tricks- 
ters. 

And, even limited as we are, we shall 
give two instances of the unworthy 
practices by which the pretended cita- 
tion from the Bishop of Derry is mar- 
red. Where Lord Monteagle’s excerpt 
closes with ‘authority from Rome,” 
the original continues, “ to the greater 
dishonour of God, hindrance of reli- 
gion, and shame of the government.” 

Where Lord Monteagle wrote,— 
*‘Under the vicar-general are placed 
four officials in the four deaneries,” we 
read (in Mr. King’s report), “ Under 
the vicar-general are placed four offli- 
cials at the least, who, amongst many 
other abominations which they prac- 
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tise, doe for small rewards divorce 
marryed couples, and sett them at li- 
bertye to marry others, insomuch that 
there is scarcely anie man of yeares, 
but he hath more wyves lyving, and 
few women which have not plurality of 
husbands.”* 

Is this the jurisdiction which Lord 
Monteagle has taken upon him to de- 
fend—which he would account tolerable 
in times past or present—at which he 
thinks] law ought to connive? We 
pass from his most fraudulent quotation 
with but one further remark. The 
Bishop of Derry complained of the 
practices of Rome and the inefficient 
administration, for the express purpose 
of obtaining a remedy,—a purpose in 
which he succeeded; and Lord Mont- 
eagle, misled by excerpts most dis- 
gracefully garbled, falls into the error 
of believing that Bishop Dounham’s 
complaints can be of service to his 
argument. 

{is Lordship’s fifth citation is from 
Bishop Bedell. We shall content our- 
selves with transcribing it, and inserting 
in brackets the passage which has been 
most culpably omitted :— 


**T now refer to the authority of one 
whose name deserves veneration wher- 
ever the Christian faith extends. I allude 
to the pious Bishop Bedell. He states 
to Archbishop Laud, in 1629:—*‘ The 
Popish clergy is more numerous than 
we, and in full exercise of all jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical by their vicars-general, who 
are so confident that they excommuni- 
cate such as come to our courts [even in 
matrimonial cases; which affront hath 
been offered to myself by the Popish 
— ee which Ihave 

egun a process against him]. The pri- 
mate himself lives in my parish,” &c. &c. 


We need not continue the citation. 
The conclusion of the letter to which 
Lord Monteagle has thought proper to 
appeal is as follows :—* His Majesty 
is now with the greatest part of this 
country, as to their hearts and con- 
sciences, King, but at the Pope’s discre- 
tion.”’t 

We will proceed no further with our 
odious task. ‘The exposures we have 
made are enough to deprive Lord 
Monteagle’s pamphlet of all claim to 
authority. We wish his Lordship no 


further harm. On the contrary, it 
would be our earnest desire that he 
should learn caution from the proofs 
we have given how vilely he has been 
abused, and that henceforth he should 
resolve to examine for himself any cita= 
tions for which he is to be held dnswer- 
able. As to the show of ent which 
his authorities have been cited to bolster 
up, we account it altogether unworthy 
of aremark. There was, we admit, eccle- 
siastical insubordination very emtbat's 
rassing to the State at various periods 
of our history—there were also lay tur= 
bulence and commotion; and unless 
Lord Monteagle hold that the many 
insurrectionary movements which de- 
solated Ireland of old are to constitute 
precedents for further experiments of 
the same kind, and are to be cited as 
proofs that the civil power shall not 
resist or permit them, he has no right 
to press an argument in defence of the 
schemes of the Pope and Dr. Cullen, 
while unwilling to extend the benefits 
of it to the more daring but not more 
formidable enterprises of Mitchell and 
M*‘ Manus. 

We shall, we hope, return to this 
subject again. But in the meantime we 
must enter a protest against one pres 
mise, most unwartrantably assumed in 
their respective arguments, by both 
Lord Monteagle and the Archbishop of 
Dublin. It is, that nothing had been 
done in Ireland, in connexion with the 
Papal aggression, to call for the inter 
ference of the Legislature in this part 
of the United Empire. We have no 
hesitation in meeting this assumption 
with a distinct and peremptory denial. 
The Synod of Thurles, with its attend- 
ant circumstances, and the oath osten- 
tatiously paraded by its members, we 
regard as a more flagrant outrage on 
the Crown and law of Great Britain, 
than even the invasion of the country 
by the Pope andCardinal. To parade 
such an oath as was then sworn—an 
oath at variance with laws human and 
divine—was a new thing in the land, 
and demanded prompt and effectual 
legislation, if it did not call for prompt 
intervention of the executive. 

The Archbishop of Dublin pro- 
nounces fear bad policy. To commit 
an act of partiality or injustice, under 





* “King’s Primer,” p. 904,—a valuable contribution to Irish Church history, 
from which we hope soon to borrow largely. 
t ‘* Life of Bedell.” London, 1685, p. 47. 
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the influence or suspicion of terror, he 
seems to account impolitic as well! as 
ignodle, Why does he not then con- 
emn the policy which leaves the oath 
of the Synod of Thurles uncensured ? 
The oath of an Orangeman, although 
it is only a more emphatic form of the 
oath of allegiance, is prohibited under 
heavy penalties. The oath of a Rib- 
bonman, badge and bond of a con- 
federation hostile to British law, incurs 
a similar prohibition. And the oath 
of the Synod of Thurles—an oath of 
obedience .to the Pope, and of un- 
abated malevolence towards all whom 
he proscribes as enemies—why is this 
defiance of the Throne and law left 
unpunished and overlooked, if the con- 
nivance be not that of fear? We 
cordially agree with his Grace of Dub- 
lin, in condemning all policy of the 
craven species, and we wish he would 
uplift his voice in reprobation of that 
most odious form of it which would 
conciliate Rome by being insolent to- 
wards loyal subjects of the Queen, 
and traitorously indulgent towards the 
Pope’s vassals. 

Ve grieve to learn, that the first of 
our great literary and political organs 
of the press, recommends something 
like a dastard concession, as not un- 
seemly or unwise in the difficulties by 
which we are embarrassed. A con- 
cordat with Rome! It sounds strange 
in our ears that the Quarterly Review 
should advise such a measure; a mea- 
sure which implies a confession, that 
the Sovereign of Great Britain is not 
entitled to the subject’s allegiance :— 


“Unloose that string, and mark what discord follows.’ 


Admit that a foreign Potentate has 
authority, in any degree whatever, 
within the Queen’s realms, and none 
can say to what height the conceded 
power may grow, and how it may over- 
shadow the land with its baleful in- 
fluence. Admit, although we cannot 
believe, that present relief might be 
had by such a measure—it would be 
but transitory. As soon as it became 
approved policy on the part of Rome to 
break her engagements, she would find 

reason for the violation; and 
while she consented to observe in the 
letter the terms of her engagement, 
her influence in the land, wherein her 
partnership in Government was recog- 
nised, would be very dangerously aug- 
mented, Absolute Governments may 
admit such partnership; where there 
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is freedom and representation, where 
influence becomes authority, it is not 
to be hazarded. The Pope of a con- 
cordat would not be; as some have 
imagined, a chief of police for Eng- 
land—he would be a rival sovereign. 

For the present we have done ; only 
asking this much of those who think 
with favour of a measure which we 
believe would be fatal to our country— 
what should the terms of their concordat 
be? Will they avow to England what 
it is they hope to gain for her? If 
they will, we hesitate not to promise 
that all practical and unprejudiced 
men who reflect upon the terms they 
hope to gain, will pronounce them in- 
adequate or unattainable. 


While correcting the preceding pages 
for the press, a document of the highest 
interest and value reached us—Mr. 
Napier’s reply to Lord Monteagle’s 
letter. We look upon the production 
of this important reply as an ample 
recompense for any evil the noble 
lord’s letter may have had the power 
of doing. It is, we believe, a remark 
of Coleridge’s, that, in the gradational 
series of natural things, existence in 
every grade becomes intelligible in the 
higher form of being to which it has, 
as it were, an unconscious aspiration. 
We will not say that the letter of Lord 
Monteagle was conceived in a spirit 
which had any tendency or aspiration 
to the wisdom which speaks in Mr. 
Napier’s reply; but we are satisfied 
not to be too curious, and to accept 
the compensation which has been pro- 
vided for what we felt to be a wrong ; 
and we pardon even the scribes who 
have misled Lord Monteagle, for the 
benefit they have unintentionally pro- 
cured for the country, in calling forth 
the admirable response of Mr. Napier. 

We cannot review as we could de- 
sire this timely response; but regret 
our inability the less, because we feel 
assured it will be in the hands of most 
of our readers before these pages reach 
them. We desire, however, to express 
our high admiration of the masterly 
performance. Its cogency of argument, 
its ample and faithful citation of autho- 
rities ; the lofty spirit which pervades 
it; the association of liberal feelings, 
and devoted adherence to principle ; 
the acumen with which sophistry is de- 
tected, and falsehood exposed; and 
the mildness of reproof, uttered as 
from the judicial bench, not the fo- 
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rensic arena, and conveyed in language 
which would become the lips of a mer- 
ciful judge sentencing for crime, rather 
than of a prosecutor magnifying the 
enormity against which he pleads ;— 
all these excellencies grace Mr. Na- 
sont reply ; and, although the noble 
ord who hes merited its reproofs may 
naturally suffer under them, even he 
must feel that the severity consists al- 
together in a faithful exposure of the 
arts and acts to which Lord Monteagle 
has been, whether inadvertently or not, 
an assenting party. 
The spirit of Mr. Napier’s letter may 
be judged of from the brief extracts 


which we subjoin without a word of 


comment :— 


‘* The Papacy is a double system—a 
Church with a code of doctrine ; a State 
with a code of laws and a course of po- 
licy. As a State, it has been the ancient 
assailant of the constitution; as a 
Church, the more modern antagonist of 
the Reformed religion of our country. 
In this latter aspect ‘of the controversy 
with Rome, we must rely on Scripture 
and right reason; leaving conscience 
without restraint, and opinion free. ‘The 
Churches of the Reformation, in com- 
bined power and individual effort, are 
required to use the strength and privi- 
lege, the light and freedom, which God 
has bestowed upon them, for a mighty 
contest of contending principles. No 
legislation, no state policy, no prohibi- 
tion, no penalties, can supply what is 
needed for this department of our war- 
fare. But there is another aspect not 
to be disregarded. There is a State 
conflict—an assault on our laws and 
constitution, an effort to subjugate to 
foreign power the subjects of this realm, 
the constitution of which solemnly repu- 
diates all foreign jurisdiction, pre-emi- 
nence, or authority. Thus the state 
policy of Rome conflicts with the consti- 
tution of the United Kingdom; and our 
state policy has uniformly opposed the 
power of Parliament to the state aggres- 
sion of the court of Rome. Our religious 
policy relies on other agencies.”—pp. 44, 
45. 

** You have, my Lord, intimated an 
apology for the paucity of your refer- 
ences ; but this cannot explain their ob- 
vious inconclusiveness. You certainly 
have not repeated the bold assertion of 
the unbroken chain from the time of St. 
Patrick, continued with unbroken links 
to the present hierarchy of the Church 
of Rome. So far you have been abste- 
mious; but the ‘unbroken succession for 
300 years, as regular as in the Estab- 
lished Church,’ is, though not so bold, 
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at least not more worthy of credit. Mr. 
Shirley, in the modest preface to his 
most interesting collection of state do- 
cuments (letters and papers) connected 
with the Irish Church (and these are 
the historical witnesses accredited by 
the sound and elevated mind of Edmund 
Burke), says:—‘ They may, perhaps, 
be of service in assisting to prove that 
the assertion of those modern statesmen, 
who affirm that the Romish Church has 
existed in Ireland in unbroken succes- 
sion from the time of the Reformation, 
rests on a very inadequate foundation ; it 
is evident that, although from the dis- 
tracted state of the times the Reforma- 
tion was necessarily very imperfectly 
earried out in Ireland, the true succes- 
sion of bishops in the Church was ever 
preserved, and that solely in the line of 
prelates acknowledged by the State; 
the Romish intruders into their dio- 
ceses have derived their orders from 
Italy and Spain, and not from the Irish 
Church.”—pp. 56, 57. 

‘** Did the rejection of the Papal su- 
premacy destroy the succession in Ire- 
land? then how has it been preserved 
in England? Did the adoption of the 
reformed doctrine and the retention of 
the ancient creeds? then where is the 
title of the English branch of the Church ? 
The Church also retained its ancient 
domestic discipline, fixed by the laws 
which the Constitution acknowledged. 
Hence, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
which commenced after the Church 
Christian was established and took pos- 
session of the country, was allowed and 
preserved, because it agreed to enforce 
no rule, decree, or canon, which had not 
been accepted as part of the king’s ec- 
clesiastical law, and so incorporated 
into the known general law of the land. 
This is explained with singular ability 
by Mr. Justice Crampton, in his most 
able and instructive judgment in the 
great marriage case. Such jurisdiction 
is part of the law, subject to its control, 
and bound by its commands. The 
Church of Rome, which sprang up after 
1558, or (to fix a better date) after 
1564, originated in Rome with a Papal 
creed, unknown to the early Church; it 
accepted the bondage of the canon law 
as part of its Catholic faith; it had not 
the sanction of domestic prelates, with 
a domestic title; it had not the lawful 
and limited discipline of the National 
Church theretofore in this land; it set 
up a profession of faith which the Na- 
tional Church had never accredited, and 
a code of discipline which the common 
law and our Church had openly rejected. 

“You, my Lord, shrink from the 
common law and the catholicity of the 
ancient Constitution: you turn your 
back on the ancient statute law and the 
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repentant legislation which ushered in 
the Reformation; the Act of 1829 you 
overlook ; that of 1846 you overturn. 
I find you crouching in the dusk of times 
when the light of truth and freedom was 
but in its dawn. You are concealed 
under the crooked branches of this new 
plantation, severed from ancient roots ; 
without domestic succession or histori- 
cal title; a new ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion in hierarchy, creed, discipline—in 
everything which constitutes the frame- 
work of a Church. In what position 
did it necessarily stand at this time ;‘I 
speak of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century? It rejected the reformed re- 
ligion; it repudiated the restored inde- 
pendence and the known lawful disci- 
_ which belonged to the National and 

stablished Church, the constitution of 
which has never conflicted with the free 
constitution of the State. It could not 
have demanded greater privilege than 
any nonconformist body or communion, 
rejecting the discipline or disclaiming 
the doctrine of the Church by law estab- 
lished. Such other bodies, however, 
had no hindrance from foreign con- 
nexion ; they simply required to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of 
conscience, yet subject to the Constitu- 
tion of their country. But the foreign 
power of Rome and the domestic autho- 
rity of England were in constant conflict 
and struggle, and not until this power 
was supposed to be sufficiently restrained, 
was the claim of the Roman Catholic 
allowed to be capable of adjustment. 
The name of Papist, which was appro- 
priated to all in ostensible connexion 
with the modern Church of Rome, was 
exchanged for that of Roman Catholic, 
after solemn and general disavowal of 
some tenets which excited distrust and 
hostility. It was felt, too, that how- 
ever the organisation of this Church, in 
its hierarchy, was Papal, its laity in 
these lands might not, nor should rea- 
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sonably have any desire to live under 
the Court of Rome, if they could freely 
enjoy the Constitution of their own na- 
tive country: they might be conscien- 
tious Roman Catholics and loyal subjects 
without the interference or allowance of 
foreign jurisdiction. The liberty of the 
Constitution was accepted, with solemn 
assurance that its independence would 
be preserved; the settlement of 1829 
was the result: laymen and bishops 
joined in previous pledges and subse- 
quent assurances that all would be ar- 
ranged so as to secure the integrity of 
the Constitution in Church and State, 
without any compromise of the freedom 
of their Church in Ireland, and as the 
harbinger of peace and prosperity.”— 
pp. 60-63. 


‘*My Lord, I must draw to a conclu- 
sion. I have had this great subject be- 
fore me in the senate. I had no desire 
to make any parade of my opinions upon 
it, but I did not hesitate to express them 
sufficiently, according as occasion re- 
quired. I have had it again before me 
as a lawyer, under the sanction of pro- 
fessional responsibility. I have record- 
ed the result of careful investigation, in 
a deliberate professional opinion. And, 
lastly, my Lord, as a private man, as 
one who much respects your Lordship, 

rateful for courtesy often experienced 
rom you, I have, in quiet retirement, 
anxiously reviewed the whole in conse- 
quence of your pamphlet. I have done 
so with the most unfeigned desire to 
sift the truth, and to adopt it. It is my 
clear and decided conviction, that the 
recent act has not withheld one solitary 
right sanctioned by law, hindered one 
lawful function, or narrowed the free- 
dom, civil and religious, stereotyped in 
the Constitution, to preserve and perpe- 
tuate which the people of this kingdom 
are bound to man as they are respon- 
sible to God.”—p. 67. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH OUR OWN POETS. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


Dear Frtenps anp GentLE Reapers,—Here we are at the last month of the 
year—‘ dark December.” Eleven months of this year have passed over us. Ah! 
ow have they passed for each? For some, fleeting as the foot of the antelope 

or the wing of the swallow—joyous and jocund, as if life were all a jubilee, and 

sorrow and suffering but the fictions of the romancer, to enhance, by their con- 
trast, the joys that, from their very constancy, might become insipid. Some such 
there be, but they are the few: others there be, but they too are few we hope, 
for whom the days and hours and months moved wearily onward, as moves the 
foot of a toil-worn traveller over the shingly thoroughfare or the thorny pathway ; 
grief and trouble and trial, sickness and privation, marking each month with me- 
lancholy emphasis—to whom spring brought no budding promise, summer no rich- 
blown joy; for whom autumn reaped no golden harvest of fruition, and the dreary 
winter, with its shower and its frost, seems to them but a truer emblem of their 
tears and their desolation. But for most of us life has moved on changeful and 
checquered, with varied motion and with varied speed—now swift and bounding 
as is the step of the child chasing the painted butterfly through the sun-lit fields— 
now loitering and devious as the pace of him who wanders pensively by the bank 
of some tortuous and sluggish-rolling river—now slow and toilful and full of 
pauses, like the progress of one who breasts some rugged hill, and wavers and 
staggers up the — ascent, and stops oft to regain his breath and brace his 
energies for fresh struggles. For most of us the year has passed on, full of muta- 
tions like the months that composed it—sunshine and shadow, light and gloom, 
fervour and chill, calm and tempest in the world without us, apt types of the 
changes in the moral world within us. Good with its probationary evil—evil 
with its compensating good; joy laughing away sorrow, and sorrow again dash- 
ing the cup from our lips and withering the smile upon our brows; ho 

and despair chasing each the other, as figures on revolving lamp-shades seem in 
turn the pursued and the pursuer ; health and sickness, strength and weakness, 
each at the appointed hour executing its mission, while peace and passion soothe 
and agitate our souls in unceasing succession. ‘Thus is it, doubtless, that most 
of us, dear friends, have travelled through these stages along life’s highway, and 
here we are now at our last change, pulling up for a moment, as it were, at the 
ancient hostel under the sign of ‘‘ the Goat,” while we wrap ourselves up more 
warmly as we look at the gloomy heavens and the wintry earth, and prepare for 
the short distance that now remains to be accomplished. But you and I, dear 
friends, when once we start from this common point, shall not meet again till we 
are commencing the journey of a new year, if haply even such a meeting be re- 
served for us. And as I have contrived somehow or other to fall in with you at 

almost every posting-house in the journey we are now travelling, to give you a 

kindly greeting, ok to the best of my poor ability, offer something pleasant or 

profitable, if it were only a stave of a song or an observation on the weather, it 
seemed to me very meet that we should have one more greeting, were it even no 
more than to say ‘‘ God send you safe to your journey’s end.” 

Well, then, my first observation will be to remind you of that excellent, 
though homely old saw, ‘‘ make the best of everything.” Everything has two 
sides, and two handles. Let us always look at the fairest side, and lay hold of 
the proper handle, and we shall find that there are few objects which will not 
afford us some advantage or pleasure to contemplate, and few burthens that we 
cannot bear all the lighter, that we lift them in the right manner. December is 
not all gloom and desolation and cold without. If the sunshine be not long and 
sultry, yet it often blinks out cheerily between the cold sleet-showers, or glitters 
pleasantly on the icicle and the snow-wreath. Ifthe pinching frost and the 
blustry autumn winds have left the forests leafless, and the gardens desolate, 
there are yet a few trees and flowers, true old friends, that cheer us on through the 
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winter with the fidelity of genuine affection, looking gaily and lovingly on us till 
the children of the spring come laughing to us with the sunshine. The crisp, 
bright holly shows still its pleasant, shining, green leaves ; the yew and the pine and 
the fir are still verdant, and the ivy, evermore green and lovely, that emblem of 
faithful hearts, clings to the ruined arch, or mantles round the winter-stripped 
tree, covering its nakedness with loving and reverent piety. And have we not still 
the rose that flushes with a sweet and healthy brightness, even while the white 
snow is lying beneath it? and does not the nightshade flower in the hedges, 
and the crysanthemum in the parterre? True it is that— 


“ Now no more at evening pale 


Singeth sad the nightingale, 
Nor the blackbird on the lawn, 
Nor the lark at dewy dawn,”— 


but the poor little sparrows and the chubby redbreasts come now almost to our 
hand, and chirp with as homely a sweetness as the cricket that makes the clear, 
bright hearth ring with his fireside song. 


“Winter white is coming on, 
And I love his coming, 
What, though winds the fields have shorn— 
What though earth is half forlorn— 
Not a berry on the thorn— 
Not an insect humming ; 
Pleasure never can be dead, 
Beauty cannot hide her head ! 
Look, in what fantastic showers 
The snow flings down her feathered flowers, 
Or whirls about in drunken glee, 
Kissing its love, the holly tree. 
Bheold the sun himself come forth, 
And send his beams from south to north— 
To diamonds turns the winter rime, 
And lends a glory to the time.” 


Yes, winter is coming, and so let us even make the best of it. Have not we, 
too, leaves that no frost can sear, no wind can dissipate ?—the leaves that grow 
thick upon the tree of knowledge ; the leaves of books! turning our homes into 
winter gardens, as the London folk talk about doing with the Crystal Palace ; 
the tale and the song at the evening fireside ; and the healthy out-door exercise, 
that keeps the blood from chilling by day. 

But the glooms of winter hide within them onr pay, the brightest and the 
cheeriest that the circling year brings round, as the barren, arid desert holds 
within its bosom the verdant oasis and the fresh bubbling spring. Yes, 
CuristTmAs comes in dreary December ; and could it come at a more welcome sea- 
son? As Almighty Wisdom brought physical illumination out of the night of 
chaos, and Almighty Love brought spiritual light out of the darkness of' sin, so 
out of the dreariest portion of the year, when days are contracted to their short- 
est, when the gloom and the fog that dim the heavens weigh down and darken 
our spirits also, and the frosts that pinch our outward members would creep 
almost chillingly upon our hearts, dawns this bright, festive, glorious day, with 
its solemn, religious glory, its holy charities, its blessed memories, its cheerful 
institutions, its heart-flowing kindlinesses, its merry meetings, its mirth, its 
games, its wassail-bowl, and its mistletoe ; a day whose very anticipation makes 
the heart glad for weeks before, and leaves it so through the rest of the dying 
year, creating, as it were, a twilight of love and joy that precedes and follows its 
rising, and dissipates the darkness of sorrow and care :— 


** Ecce nova gaudia 
Anni reduxit orbita ; 
Facit hac solemnia 
Nativitas Dominica 
Quapropter cuncti mortales 
Hilariter, hilariter, hilariter, hilariter, 
Conjubilemus.” 
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So may it be while the world lasts, and the name of Christ is named each coming 
year more widely over the regions of the earth! 

Amongst the many good old customs which Christmas brought, there is one 
which is fast dying away. For days before its advent, the sounds of music and 
the voice of minstrels used to be heard upon the night air, playing sweet airs, and 
singing their joyous carols. Right welcome, I wis, were these minstrels at every 
door. The elder folks would turn themselves round from the blazing fire close by 
which they were sitting, and stop for a season their interminable old-world gos- 
sip to listen ; the younger people would steal over to the windows, and draw back 
the curtains, or, if the night were fine, even venture to open a little of the case- 
ment; while at the tale of love, the maiden’s eye would melt, and her hand would 
fling down the bright silver piece, the guerdon for the gratefulsong. Often, too, 
the youth would slip down to the door, and draw in from the wintry air these 
sons of song, and treat them delicately, and give them of the best, and hear all 
their minstrelsy, and then dismiss them with thanks and bounty. 

Dear friends, it occurred to me, that you should not be without your carols ; 
and so I have culled some for you, and have got some choice minstrels to come 
with me, and we shall be at your door anon gleefully. Give us, then, entertain- 
ment befitting the season, and such as minstrels immemorially of right may 
claim ; and now, my masters all, and matrons, blooming maidens and merry 
lads, old and young, great and small, here we are, “ your honours’ waits,” in 
our yellow livery, and the royal badge of good Queen Bess upon our breasts. 
Listen to our chanting :— 

I. 


Gop give you joy these Christmas times ; 
Gentles, listen to our rhymes. 


Fleecy snow-clouds now are sailing 
n the chill and clear moon light, 
And the wintry wind is wailing 
To the ear of lonely Night. 
Snow-drifts on the roofs lie heavy, 
Ice-drops glisten from the eaves ; 
Boughs in autumn that were leafy, 
Now are clad with snow-born leaves. 
God give you joy these Christmas times; 
Gentles, listen to our rhymes. 


II. 


Hark ! from out the ivied steeple 
Clangs the jocund peal of bells, 
Waves of sound, like billows, ripple 
On the night in solemn a. 
See, with merry pipe and tabor, 
At your doors we play and sing ; 
Listen to our grateful labour, 
Deign to hear our carolling. 
God give you joy these Christmas times ; 
Gentiles, listen to our rhymes, 


Itt. 


We have songs of _— and glory 
t; 


ord and knig 


For the ear o g 


We can sing a true-love story 
To the heart of maiden bright. 
We have ditties sweetly tender 
That will make you pleased, tho’ sad ; 
Deftly we know how to render 
Eyes more bright, and hearts more glad. 
God give you joy these Christmas times ; 
Gentles, listen to our rhymes. 
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IV. 
ao and manhood able, 


atrons gentle, maidens dear, 
mee age and childhood feeble, 
ach and all our carols hear ; 
At this festive time, to cheer you, 
We have culled the sweetest lays ; 
Kindly call us to come near you, 
All the meed we ask is—praise. 
God give you joy these Christmas times ; 
Gentles, listen to our rhymes. 


Well, there now, you are all attention, and have even opened your doors to 
our summons, and drawn us kindly in with abundance of joyous welcome and 
the prospect of all sorts of good cheer. What, then, shall we give you first ?” 

** Why, something of your own, Jonathan,” some kind friend says to us. 

Well, even be it so. As they who fill the cup taste it first ere they send it 
round, so is it meet that I sing for you the first carol. 


Che Chree Angel-Wymns, 


I.—-THE CREATION. 


TueERR was a song in Heaven—mystic, sublime— 
That filled the universe: the primal song 
Whose thunder-tones rolled surgingly along 
Through the infinitude of space. What time 
The Masrer-Hanp in weltering chaos piled 
Earth's deep foundations ; when th’ obedient light 


Glowed instant at Gop’s Word, and startled Night 
Fled from her ancient throne, and Eden smiled.— 
Then sang the morning-stars that wond’rous hymn 

With awful music like to rushing fires ; 

And all the sons of God, the angelic choirs, 
Shouted for joy. Cherub and Seraphim 
Caught up the anthem ;—but the words that fell 
Upon Creation’s ear, no human lips can tell. 


Il.——-THE NATIVITY. 


There was a song on Earth,—when she had run 
Four thousand courses round her central light, 
That poured on the ravished ear of Night 

The holiest strains heard since the world begun. 

What time a Light, more pure than of the sun, 
Down from the Source or Licut was borne along 
On wings of angels, ‘midst adoring song ; 

"Till o’er Death's gloomy realms its radiance shone. 

Then sang the hosts of heaven this joyful hymn— 
‘Glory to God within the Heavens most high— 
Pedce upon Earth—to mankind amity.” 

Thus chanting sweet, Cherub and Seraphim 

Rose on the midnight air to heaven again, 

As soars the morning lark upon his blissful strain. 


Ill,—-THE CONSUMMATION, 


There shall be yet one other song,—when Time 
Is over. und the iris-cinctured throne— 
Whereon Ones sits like to a jaspar stone, 

Or sardine,—day and night that hymn sublime 
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Shall vibrate ceaseless, ’mid the lightning’s fire 
And thunder-peal. Creatures of awful guise, 
Six-wingéd each, and full within of eyes, 
Angels and holy elders, form that choir. 
Then shall they sing a new and wond’rous hymn 
Unto the Lord Almighty and the Lamb, 
Tuning to golden harps the glorious psalm, 
Each casting fore the throne his diadem. 
«‘ Worthy of honour, glory, power, alone 
Art Tuov, that wast and art and shalt be, Hory One!” 


Now, not a word of comment before my face; but tell me what you would 
like next. Something about old Father Christmas, I'll be sworn. Well, so it 
shall be, then. Here is a 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Ir there be a time when praises 
Sweeter sound in Jesu’s ear ; 
If there bloom a green oasis 
In the desert of the year— 
’Tis this gladsome Christmas morn, 
The blessed day when He was born. 


If any spot on earth be nearer 
anctity than other sod ; 
Where all is dear, if ought be dearer 
Than another unto God, 
Well I ween that spot must be 


The place of the Nativity. 


Thither, then, in spirit tending, 
Let us praise the heavenly Child, 
From glory unto shame descending, 
That we might be reconciled. 
Love how great, and, oh! how free,— 
Boundless as eternity ! 


Let a kindred love for ever 
Guide us in the coming year ; 
Doing good, with good endeavour, 
fining off the scalding tear. 


For sweet ’s the ae to above 


When paved with charity and love. 

How like ye that, good friends? I’faith I think it is a pleasant chant enough, 
full of a fluent harmony, and breathing that spirit of heavenly charity which the 
angel minstrels made the burthen of the first Christmas Carol that ever fell on 
mortal ears—‘‘ Glory to God on high, and on earth peace, good will towards 
man!” Now, you shall have something that smacks of those foreign melodies 
which we have learned from Italy. Listen— 


SONNET. 


Curistmas! to thee we owe a vast, vast debt! 
Oh, what a dull affair would be the year, 
Our weary, wintry, up-hill work how drear, 
Were not thy half-way house thus blithely set 
"T wixt fall and spring, for travellers to forget 
Their worst Novembral fogs in thy sweet cheer, 
And dream that January’s icy spear 
Might in thy festal glow drop pointless yet. 
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Let the bold winds pipe high !—we're strong at heart— 

A toast shall drown their roar! Here’s—home again 
To all our absent friends, from every part, 

Be it from Afric’s sands or Arctic main. 
Ah, with the thought, the tears unbidden start 

For those the world is looking for—in vain ! 


Alas! this is the only drop of bitter in the sweet cup of Christmas! The 
absent one !|—absent for a season or for ever!’ Wandering, as haply are now the 
brave, adventurous hearts that left our shores, at the call of science and hu- 
manity, to seek a pathway through the untracked polar snows ; or dead, as our 
fears will sometimes whisper to us they are. Yet do we owe a “vast debt” to 
Christmas—— : 

‘* Debt! indeed,” interposes one of our minstrels—a lean, little fellow, with 
limbs as stiff as a poker, and a blue, frost-bitten nose—* Debt, indeed ; sure 
enough are we to be reminded of our debts at Christmas, and made to pay them, 
too. "Tis well for us Christmas comes only once in the twelve months, or ’twould 
be impossible for any decent body to keep out of the poorhouse. If you'd like 


to know my sentiments about this happy season, just listen to my 


*€ CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 


I. 
Hatt! merry Christmas, happy season ! 
Happy in what ?—I'd like to know. — 
In paying bills beyond all reason, 
An occupation far from pleasing ; 
And trudging streets half thawed, half freezing, 
Through muddy snow. 


Tr. 
How merry 'tis to find your nose 
Like a blue-bag on washing day ; 
In getting nightly no repose, 
But shivering ‘neath the icy clothes 


With stiffened limbs and frozen toes— 
What's merry, pray ? 


Ill. 
What nonsense ‘tis to deck the ceiling 
With mistletoe and holly, 
While skin from off your face is peeling, 
With chilblains sore beyond all healing— 


How can a man of any feeling 
Be jolly ? 


Iv. 
Of“ merry wassail-bowl” I hear, too; 

A wassail-bolus would be nearer, 
When colds are plenty, and to spare, too, 
And every “ill the flesh is heir to” 

Is raging here and everywhere, too— 
What could be drearier ? 


v. 
But boughs of mistletoe I hate 
To see on wall or panel; 
It seems far miore appropriate 
With woollen cap to deck my pate, 
And wreath my limbs, ere "tis too late, 
With flannel. 
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vi. 
No Christmas seems to me as sunny, 
It’s jollity but smoke is, 
I share more of the gall than honey, 
As rheumatism’s ought but funny, 
And to lose health as well as money 
No joke is. 


Ha! ha! ha! what a pleasant dog! What humour there is in his queru- 
lousness! Take him, good friends, to the buttery, and stuff him with all sorts of 
good things, till you make his face shine with an oily jollity and his eye blink 
moist and merry ; stick him in the chimney-corner till his heart warms and his 
blue nose thaws to a rich red, like a plum ripening in autumn ; and, for the sake 
of sweet charity, give him a silver piece to pay his last month’s bill for board 


and lodging, and strong waters. Meantime, to make amends, we will sing you 
something in praise of hoary winter :— 


Crackz and blaze, 
Crackle and blaze, 
There’s snow on the housetops—there’s ice on the ways, 
But the keener the season 
The stronger’s the reason 
Why ceiling should flicker and glow in thy blaze ; 
So fire—piled fire, 
Leap, fire, and shout— 
Be it warmer within 
As ’tis colder without, 
And as curtains we draw, and around the hearth close, 
As we glad us with talk of great frosts and deep snows, 
As redly thy warmth on the shadowed wall plays 
We'll say winter’s evenings outmatch summer’s days, 
And a song, jolly roarer, we'll shout in thy praise. 
So crackle and blaze, 
Crackle and blaze, 
While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praise. 


Crackle and blaze, 
Crackle and blaze, 


There's ice on the ponds and leaves on the ways ; 


But the barer each tree 

The more reason have we 
To joy in the summer that roars in thy blaze. 

So fire, piled fire, 

The lustier shout, 

The louder the winds shriek 

And roar by without ; 
And as red through the curtains go out with thy light 
Pleasant thoughts of warm firesides across the dark night, 
Passers-by, hastening on, shall be loud in thy praise ; 
And while spark with red spark in thy curling smoke plays, 
Within the loud song to thy honour we'll raise. 

So crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and blaze, 
While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praige. 


Ah! that’s a very pleasant chant, and a very cheerful picture, truly, to see 
happy faces round the bright, roaring fire, with the closed curtains that screen 
out wind and weather ; but there is another side to the picture, and let us hear 
it. Step out a moment from your festive chamber and your happy home, and 
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look into the wild, black, blustry night, such as we see ofttimes in the dreariest 
of all deserts—the streets of a city. Shall we show it to you thus ?— 


SONNET. 


Tue winds are up !—dark is the night at sea. 
Typhoons come down in great broad blinding sheets, 
And hurry roaring o’er the decks of fleets, 

From the white windward to the dusky lee. 

The winds are up !—the night is dark on land. 
Howls the black tempest, smiting forests down, 
Or round the corners of the clattering town, 

Toppling the chimneys over with its hand 

Into the streets, where quaking beggary clings 
Fast to the rails, and shrieks aloud with dread. 

The winds are up !—but on their rushing wings 
An angel rides—and Heaven's behests are sped ; 

The Strong stands faster as the tempest blows— 

The Tender gives—the Rotten only goes. 


That is a fine picture, but Nature is never natural in a town. Everything is 
forced and artificial—comforts and misery, grandeur and degradation, Let us 
give you a song of the month that is just past, such as one sees it in the coun- 
try. Mortimer Collins shall sing it to you— 


NOVEMBER. 


Novemser, month of mornings misty-bright 
With golden light— 

Month when the many-tinted leaf 

Lies thick upon the moss below ; 
While to and fro 

The breezes moan, as if in grief. 


November, who dost swell the mountain streams, 
To break the dreams 

Of the long summer’s silent sway ; 

And rousest the tumultuous floods, 
Through glens and woods 

To thunder all the sullen day. 


The wandering swallows at thy bidding fly 
Athwart the sky, 

And dare to pass the whirling seas, 

Nor pause until their pinions flutter 
Where wavelets utter 

Low songs amid the Cyclades. 


And through the silver vapour-robe of Even, 
Swift stars are driven 

Across heaven’s margin, ever-blue, 

And to the dark abyss surrender 
That sudden splendour 

Which from the wide unknown they drew. 


O, month of change, through moor, and wold, and forest, 
For aye thou warrest 

With Autumn’s beauty, fast decaying ; 

And sprinklest rime and moisture chill 
O’er glade and hill, 

Where Spring beheld our glad feet straying. 
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November, thou hast wreaths of evergreen, 
Fair brows to screen, 
Mingled with berries ruddy-hued ; 
And the old ivy, plant divine, 
Young locks to twine, 
Though summer’s glory is subdued. 


The poet praises June’s bright glance of glee, 
And July free, 

Dancing, flower-laden, o’er the plain— 

The myriad blossoms wonder-bright, 
Which cast delight 

O’er the wide land and clasping main. 


But me thy humid sky doth gladden more, 
The streamlet’s roar, 

The shadows floating far away— 

Strange sounds that, in thy milder moods, 
Fill all the woods— 

The very music of decay. 


Now for the wassail-bowl—for the minstrel loves ever the red wine. Here’s 
a health to all, and a merry Christmas— 


* Now wassel to you all! and merry may ye be, 
And foul that wight befal who drinks not health to me.” 


So here is a song in praise of the grape; ’tis Beranger’s own, though dressed in 
English ;— 


BRENNUS, OR THE PLANTING OF THE VINE IN FRANCE. 


Brave Brennus thus said to his Gauls— 
** Let us hallow this triumph of mine ; 
Rome’s fields have been taxed for our toils, 
I have brought you this plant of the vine. 
Deprived of their juice, so surprising, 
We fought that the cup we might drain ; 
And the vine on our green hills uprising 
Will crown our victorious campaign. 


«* One day, on account of this fruit, 
Other nations with envy shall ring ; 
In its nectar the sunbeams will shoot ; 
All the arts from its bright juice will spring ; 
Many vessels shall quit our dear shores, 
O’er the sea with their white sails unfurled, 
With wine and with flowers for their stores, 
They will circulate joy round the world. 


«* Oh, Bacchus! who brightened our fate! 
In prayer all our voices have met, 
That the exile who stops at our gate 
His country awhile may forget.” 
Brennus then blessed gracious Heaven, 
And planting the vine with his lance, 
The glad Gauls, all joyous, were given 
A glimpse of the future in “ France.” 


Shall we give you another foreign lay? Here, then, is one not from “ La 
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belle France,” but from the land of song, Germany. Listen to Griin’s “‘ Der 
letze Dichter.” 


THE LAST POET. 


“ Wuen will the poet’s voice 
Of singing weary be? 

When will the tones be mute 
Of time-worn poesy ? 


«* Has not long since been drained 
Its deep o’erflowing cup ? 

Its blooming garlands gathered, 
Its ancient springs dried up ?” 


Long as through azure space 
The sun careers afar— 

Long as one human eye 
Surveys his glittering car ; 


Long as heaven’s tempests burst, 
And deep-voiced thunders break, 
And hearts before its wrath 
In trembling homage shake ; 


Long as, when storms are o’er, 
Her flag the rainbow shows— 

One bosom still with peace 
And reconcilement glows ; 


Long as in ether's fields 
Night sows her starry seed ; 
Long as the eyes of man 
The golden lessons read ; 


Long as the moonbeams shine, 
And passions ebb and flow— 
Long as the forest gales 
O’er weary pilgrims blow; 


Long as green-vested Spring 
Drops roses on her way— 

Long as o’er laughing cheeks 
Bright sparks of gladness play ; 


Long as the cypress boughs 

Wave o’er the churchyard mound ; 
Long as one weeping eye— 

One aching heart 1s found ; 


So long upon this earth 
The Goddess Poesy 

And her consecrated priests 
Hand in hand shall ever be. 


And the song and choral strain 
Shall never cease before 
The last Poet, the last Man 
Hand in hand shall leave earth’s shore. 


Now we see the fair maidens are becoming anxious for love ditties and tender 
stories, and so we must even mdulge them. Give ear to Mortimer Collins 
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chanting a “love passage” in his life; but you must not believe it all happened 
to himself, however :— 


ADA. 


Her father lived beside old Windermere, 

Lake of the poets. Little one, whose eyes 
Were like two, dewy stars at eventide, 

Why, what a father hadst thou! His the woods, 
Ancient, autumnal, which went sloping down 
With many murmurs to the quiet lake. 

His the long terraces of quaintest box, 

The snow white peacocks screaming all day long 
Through the hot summer. His the pineries 
Where beneath acres of a glassy roof 

The fruitage mellowed, like the olive cheek 

Of Spanish beauty. Not so tenderly 

Does dawn descend upon the eastern hills 

As fell the syringed water on those kings 

Of horticulture. His the fallow deer 

That trod the smooth turf of the hither parks, 
The red deer belling in the distant glens, 

By tarn and pool, his also. Strange old man— 
Stern as a caliph in an Arab tale: 

Thy daughter than sultana lovelier. 


I was a chemist then, and loved the breath 

Of noxious gases more than that, perfume 

Which steals from ruddy lips. The dreams of Eld, 
Half fable and half miracle, to me 

Were all the world. Yet not unknown to art 
Those conflicts with the powers that make the earth 
Pregnant and joyous. On the hyaline, 

Or on bright silver lucid as the lake 

I could east pictures, of the aged trees, 

Of the old mansion dark amid the green, 

With gables known to Queen Elizabeth, 

And one bright fountain like a sunbeam shot 
Across the landscape. , So the merry hours 
Dancing along the path of summer tide, 

Brought beauty to the maiden, dignity 

Of querulous complexion to her sire, 

And smiles of Nature’s girlish face to me. 


It was beneath,a line of sycamores 

I saw the lady first. O Ada! Ada! 

The green trees Opened to astream of sky, 

And through the long dim avenue two pillars 
Of an old temple glittered. There Icame 

To make that beauty on the silver steadfast ; 
When midway to the temple Ada passed, 

And gazed a moment, and. her small white hand 
Shaded her flushing brow from sunlight, while 
Beneath a broad straw hat a shower of ringlets 
Fell on her rosy shoulder. Thus it was 

I caught her image. Dancing light and shade 
Fell round her through the green leaves lovingly : 
And lovingly upon her form I gazed, 

While by the magic aid of iodine 

The silver seized its shadow. All that day 
Aimless I wandered through the breezy woods, 
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Dreaming of Ada. Full of stars the sky, 
And not a sail was left on all the lake, 

Nor any light upon the forest pools, 

When I passed homeward, Ada in my heart. 


But when I heard her speak, one happy day, 
The whispered music lingered in my ear, 
The simple words fell softly on my heart, 
Yet burnt it like a meteor. Far away 
Among Arabia’s palms and sunny wells 

She comes amid the mirage, and I hear 

The screaming peacocks and the chapel bell, 
And Ada uttering fairitly—*I am thine.” 


Well, fair ones, we hope you are pleased. Ah, we see you are by your smiles 
and the sly looks of some thatare near you. Come now and listen to something 
as touching as ever made heart to sigh, all the more touching that it is full of 
truth :— 

THE IRISH EMIGRANT'S MOTHER. 


I. 
**Oh! come, my mother, come away, across the sea-green water ; 
Oh! come with me, and come with him, the husband of thy daughter ; 
Oh! come with us, and come with them,'the sister and the brother, 
Who, prattling, climb thine aged knees, and call thy daughter—mother. 


Il. 


*¢Oh! come, and leave this land of death—this isle of desolation— 
This speck upon the sun-bright face of God’s sublime creation ; 
Since now o’er all our fatal stars the most malign hath risen, 
When Labour seeks the Poorhouse, and Innocence the Prison. 


Ill, 


‘Tis true o’er all the sun-brown fields the husky wheat is bending ; 
’Tis true God’s blessed hand at last a better time is sending ; 

"Tis true the island’s aged face looks happier and younger, 

But in the best of days we’ve known the sickness and the hunger. 


Iv. 


«« When health breathed out in every breeze, too oft we’ve known the fever— 
Too oft, my mother, have we felt the hand of the bereaver ; 

Too well remember many a time the mournful task that brought him, 
When freshness fanned the Summer air, and cooled the glow of Autumn. 


Vv. 
«* But then the trial, though severe, still testified our patience, 
We bowed with mingled hope and fear to God’s wise dispensations ; 
We felt the gloomiest time was both a promise and a warning, 
Just as the darkest hour of night is herald of the morning. 


VI. 
« But now through all the black expanse no hopeful morning breaketh— 
No bird of promise in our hearts the gladsome song awaketh ; 
No far-off seni of good light up the hills of expectation— 
Nought but the gloom that might precede the world’s annihilation. 


VII. 
«‘So, mother, turn thine aged feet, and let our children lead ’em 
Down to the ship that wafts us soon to plenty and to freedom ; 
Forgetting nought of all the past, yet all the past forgiving : 
Come, let us leave the dying land, and fly unto the living. 
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VIIt. 


‘‘ They tell us, they who read and think of Ireland’s ancient story, 
How once its Emerald Flag flung out a sunburst’s fleeting glory ; 
Oh! if that sun will pierce no more the dark clouds that efface it, 
Fly where the rising Stars of Heaven comming!e to replace it. 


1x. 


** So come, my mother, come away, across the sea-green water ; 

Oh! come with vs, and come with him, the husband of thy daughter ; 
Oh! come with us, and come with them, the sister and the brother, 
Who, prattling, climb thine aged knees, and call thy daughter—mother.” 


x. 


** Ah! go, my children, go away—obey this inspiration ; 

Go, with the mantling hopes of-health and — expectation ; 

Go, clear the forests, climb the hills, and plough the expectant prairies ; 
Go, in the sacred name of God, and the Blessed Virgin Mary’s. 


xI. 

‘* But though I feel how sharp the pang from thee and thine to sever, 
To look upon these darling ones the last time and for ever ; 

Yet in this sad and dark old land, by desolation haunted, 

My heart has struck its roots too deep ever to be transplanted. 


xi. e 
‘¢ A thousand fibres still have life, although the trunk is dying— 

They twine arourd the yet green grave where thy father’s bones are lying ; 
Ah! from that sad and sweet embrace no soil on earth can loose ’em, 
Though golden harvests gleam on its breast, and golden sands in its bosom. 


xl. 

«¢ Others are twined around the stone, where ivy blossoms smother 
The crumbling lines that trace thy names, my father and my mother; 
God's blessing be upon their souls—God grant, my old heart prayeth, 
Their names be written in the Book whose writing ne’er decayeth. 


XIV. 

** Alas! my prayers would never warm within those great cold buildings, 
Those grand cathedral churches, with their marbles and their gildings ; 
Far fitter than the proudest dome that would hang in splendour o’er me, 
Is the simple chapel’s whitewashed wall, where my people knelt before me. 


xv. 

‘* No doubt it is a glorious land to which you now are going, 

Like that which God bestowed of old, with milk and honey flowing ; 

But where are the blessed saints of God, whose lives of his law remind me, 
Like Patrick, Brigid, and Columbkille, in the land I'd leave behind me ? 


XVI. 

«* So leave me here, my children, with my old ways and old notions— 
Leave me here in peace, with my memories and devotions ; 

Leave me in sight of your father’s grave, and as the heavens allied us, 
Let not, since we were joined in life, even the grave divide us. 


XV. 
‘¢ There’s not a week but I can hear how you prosper better and better, 
For the mighty fire-ships over the sea will bring the expected letter ; 
And if I need aught for my simple wants, my food or my winter firing, 
Thou'lt gladly spare from thy growing store a little for my requiring. 
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XVIII. 


«* Remember with a pitying love the hapless land that bore you ; 

At every festal season be its gentle form before you ; 

When the Christmas candle is lighted, and the holly and ivy glisten, 

Let your eye look back for a vanished face—for a voice that is silent, listen! 


XIX. 


‘* So go, my children, go away—obey this inspiration ; 

Go, with the mantling hopes of health and youthful expectation ; 

Go, clear the forests, climb the hills, and plough the expectant prairies ; 
Go, in the sacred name of God, and the Blessed Virgin Mary’s.” 


An over-true tale: all its pathos deepened by the exquisite tenderness and 
poetic feeling with which the bard has told it. Alas! alas! that it should be 
so; that the children of our own dear land should fly from the soil where they 
sprang; that the “ mal du pays” of the Swiss mountaineers should be reversed 
in Irish bosoms, driving them, with a passionate ardour which is the sacred due of 
fatherland alone, to seek the hospitable wilds of a newer world. Yet what marvel 
at that feeling now-a-days! The evil was done in the age that is past ; the broad 
way across the Atlantic was paved in the last generation; and now they who hurry 
away, fly not to an unknown land, but to one that draws their hearts by a thou- 
sand bonds. ‘They go to meet friends, and kindred, and homesteads, to where 
brothers and sisters, or children await them. And where they all are, that is their 
country. But thisis no theme to linger sadly over in merry Christmas times; 
so now for another tale to suit the season :— 


THE SNOW STORM. 


I 


Witpty and fearfully 
Snow-flakes were flying ; 

Sadly and tearfully 
On the ground lying 

tested a mother, 

With infant on breast, 

Whom the snow storm doth smother, 
And the tempest molest. 


Il. 


Coldly and wearily 
There was she wandering ; 
Darkly and drearily 
In her mind pondering 
On griefs more than human 
Her sad heart must bear, 
And the thought filled the woman 
With bitter despair. 


III. 


Fell the sorrow cheerlessly 
On the poor stranger, 
Bravely and fearlessly 
Struggling with danger ; 
But her infant awaking 
From perilous sleep, 
Her journey she’s taking 
O’er mountain and steep. 


IV. 
Wilder and darker yet 
The fierce storm bloweth, 
But one eye doth mark her yet, 
As colder she groweth; ~ 
She looks up to heaven, 
Sees only the snow, 
Her heart-strings seem riven, 
And down she sinks low ! 


ve 
There heavily, passively, 
On snow couch reclining, 
Her heart more submissively 
Shrinks from repining ; 
A sad spell hath bound her, 
She hears her child’s cries! 
And tho’ perils surround her, 
She struggles to rise. 


VI. 
Paler and sadlier, 
Her boy is scarce living ; 
Sterner and madlier 
The mother is striving ; 
Close, closer she presses 
Her babe to her heart, 
In love’s wildest caresses, 
Ere lov’d ones do part. 
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vil. 

Still heavily drifting 

The snow falls at pleasure ; 
The mother uplifting 

Her heart's dearest treasure, 
Is now only trying 

To keep him awake, 
While the snow-flakes are flying, 

And her fond heart doth ache. 


VIII. 
Still dark clouds are pouring 
Down snow, never melting, 
And she is enduring 
Its pitiless pelting ; 
With a wreath of the whitest 
Of gems she is crowned, 
And hues that are brightest 
Her forehead surround. 


IX. 
Sinking down lower still, 
Now, then, behold her, 
Her weak feet go slower still, 
Her limbs are grown colder ; 
She has not to cheer her 
The glad things of life, 
And death’s drawing near her, 
To finish the strife. 


x. 

Of her life she is weary now, 
The snow is still beating ; 

Before all seems dreary now, 
And there’s no retreating. 

On her child are still centred 
Her fond hopes below, 

Tho’ the iron hath enter’d 
Her soul in its woe. 


xI. 
There, meekly and motionless, 
Her babe fondly clasping, 
Silent and passionless, 
For breath even gasping ; 
Yes, there are they lying 
So sadly and low, 
The wind o’er them sighing, 
Their grave-shroud the snow. 
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XII. 

Yet faint not, sad mother, 

For the thick clouds are clearing ; 
One strug¢le—another— ; 

And hope is appearing ; 
Bear yet a while longer 

With suffering and grief, 
And that hope will grow stronger, 

And change to relief. 7; 


XIII. 
Now brighter, and brighter yet 
That hope her heart cheereth, 
And lighter, and lighter yet 
The dark cloud appeareth ; 
And far in the distance 
Are forms moving fast, 
That are bringing assistance 
And comfort at last, 


XIV. 
See !—two mastifls are bounding 
O’er the snow hillocks lightly, 
And the spot are surrounding 
Where she still struggles slightly ; 
And by the warm pressing : 
To the babe which they give, 
And their earnest caressing, 
The poor child doth live. 


XV. 
Nor do these dumb creatures, 
Thus Jab’ring so lonely 
In the warmth of their natures, 
On strangers wait only ; 
For their brave-hearted owners 
To the rescue have come, 
The benevolent donors 
Of warmth, life, and home! 


XVI. 
With gladness and rapture 
Is the mother’s heart swelling, 
Escap’d from Death's capture, 
To Charity’s dwelling ; 
How gladly she listen’d 
To the voice of her child, 
And her eyes how they glisten’d 
As the babe sweetly smiled ! 


Shall we now give you a piece of minstrelsy which has come to us all across the 
‘*broad Atlantic,”—ay, even from Pennsylvania,—for you see we have already 
established our transatlantic communication? While others are discussing which is 
the nearest port and the safest harbour, we have laid down our line of telegraph, 
by which spirit communicates with spirit; and the spark of genius kindled on 
the Susquehana and the Alleghany soon blazes upon the banks of the Liffey. 


FATHER TIME AND HIS CHILDREN. 
As Time passed on his ceaseless course, 

His children, one by one, 
To greet him came ;—and first appeared, 
With stately step and flowing beard, 

His fearless first-born son. 
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A snowy robe was round him thrown, 
His brow was bare and bold; 

So proud was he that he car’d for none— 

He spoke in a hoarse and hurried tone, 
And his breath was sharp and cold. 


Few were the words that passed between 
Old Time and his sullen child, 
When the second came with sadder mien ; 
In his dull face no pride was seen, 
And he seldom, if ever, smiled. 


A coat of glittering mail he wore, 
That rattled with every breeze ; 

A crystal staff in his hand he bore, 

And tears anon from his eyes would pour, 
On his icy cheek to freeze. 


A hurried greeting, a cold farewell, 

And Time on his journey pass’d ; 
When he heard a sound through the woodland swell, 
And the voice of March on his quick ear fell, 

Like the rush of a stormy blast. 


A merry, merry lad is March, 
With his loud and cheerful song ; 
A ragged cloak o’er his shoulders cast, 
And half-unclothed his rugged breast, 
And little he cares in his song to rest, 
For his lungs are stout and strong. 


Rudely he greeted his aged sire, 

Though his heart was kind enough ; 
And the old man smothered his kind’ling ire, 
While his son struck wildly his tuneless lyre 

To numbers wild and rough. 


April came next, like a laughing child, 

And the old man’s heart was stirred, 
Asshe gathered flowers that were sweet and wild, 
And o’er them by turns she wept and smiled, 
And her happy voice the hours beguiled, 

Like the song of a singing bird. 


Yet on she went, for the gentle May 
Was waiting his smile to meet ; 

She scattered blossoms about his way, 

And flung, wherever he chose to stray, 

At early morn or the close of day, 
Fresh dews to cool his feet. 


Oh, a happy, happy time he had 
While his lovely child was nigh ; 

She was never weary and never sad, 

And her merry voice made his old heart glad 
As the pleasant hours flew by. 


But he might not linger, for blue-eyed June 
Advanced with asmiling face, 

Her form was light, and a brilliant zone 

Of gorgeous hues around her thrown, 

And she flew with a grace which was all her own 
To her father’s fond embrace. 
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She led him away over field and hill, 
With lightsome step and free, 
His bosom with fragrant flowers did fill, 
By field and forest and dancing rill, 
And Time for awhile had a right good will 
To be as gay as she. 


But she passed away with her beauties rare, 
And her sister, bright July, 

With fruit-stain’d lips and golden hair, 

Approached her sire with a bustling air, 
For the harvest time was nigh. 


And she was a gay, industrious maid, 
With little time to waste ; 

But the noonday rest in the cooling shade 

She loved full well; or by bright cascade 

To bathe her limbs ; or in forest glade 
‘he ripe wild fruit to taste. 


And the flowers which June had kindly nurs’d 
She scattered in high disdain, 
But the merry laugh from her red lips burst, 
When the bright scythes swung, and she bound the first 
Ripe sheaves of the yellow grain. 
Old Time loved dearly his bright-eyed child, 
Though rest she gave him not, 
He must follow her steps wherever she toiled, 
Till his sluggish veins with fever boiled, 
For the sun shone fierce and hot. 


But the merry harvest time was gone, 
And Time, with weary sigh 

And listless step, moved slowly on, 

While August came o’er the dew-gem’d lawn 
With half-shut, drowsy eye. 


With languid step did August come, 
And look of weariness, 

Her voice was soft as the wild bee’s hum, 

And thin as if woven in spider’s loom 
Was her bright, unbelted dress. 


Some flowers of bright and varied hue 
Among her hair she wove, 

Scarlet and yellow and brilliant blue, 

And she bathed them oft in pearly dew 
In meadow, field, and grove. 


But the bright things drooped on her sultry brow, 
And her sunny face grew wan, 

As she heard a voice that whisper’d low, 

And soft as the streamlet’s gentle flow— 

‘* Your flowers must die in their summer’s glow, 


For September is coming on.” 


She passed ; and her sunburnt brother sprung 
To his father’s side with glee. 

His clear, shrill notes through the valleys rung, 

And the songs that fell from his silvery tongue 

Were gladly welcomed by old and young ; — 
For a cheerful youth was he. 
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A heavy load did September bear, 

Though his step was firm and light: — 
The purple plum, the yellow pear, 
The ripe red peach with its oe rare ; 


And he scattered his treasures here and there, 
Like the gifts of a fairy sprite. 


No wonder if Father Time should prize 
His generous-hearted boy ; 
But Time (as the proverb hath it) flies, 
And with hurried step and heavy sighs, 
Such as mortals heave when a bright hope dies, 


Or they miss some promis’d joy. 


Next came October, richly clad, 
In robe of gorgeous dve ; 
A regal crown adorns his head, 
Of ay grapes; and round him spread 
Were the ripened fruits the trees had shed ; 
For the vintage time drew nigh. 


He looked about as if to see 
What work was left to do. 

He chased away the humming bee 

And summer bird, and merrily 

Shook the ripe nuts from the rustling tree, 
Nor seemed his work to rue. 


But yet his work was hardly done, 
Vhen November said in wrath— 
«« You wear a robe; you have need of none. 
I have shivered for years for lack of one, 
As year by year my course I run 
Along this dreary path.” 


And he was, indeed, a shivering wight, 

Nor robe nor cloak he wore. I 
He grasped October's mantle bright, "7 
Tore it apart with ruthless might, 


And scattered it, in sport or spite, ; 
His father’s face before. ‘ 


The squirrel he chased to its winter rest, 
Within the hollow tree ; 

The serpent crawl’d to his earthy nest, 

As the wind blew cold from the bleak north-west, 
For averse to cold was he. 


But Time went on with a quicker pace, 
And a frown upon his brow ; 
or how could he wear a smiling face, 
When a bloomless world was his dwelling-place, 
For he sought in vain to find a trace 
Of his favourite beauties now. 


December met him with noisy shout, 
Like a schoolboy’s heedless mirth, 
And he rung his merry welcome out— 
«*T am glad to find you so hale and stout ; 
But what, old man, have you been about, 
As you journey’d round the earth ?” 
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Said Time, “I have seen my children all, 
From the eldest, down to. thee; 

I have seen flowers bloom at the gentle call 

Of one, by another’s breath to fall ; 

And the bridal robe and the mourning pall 


Are neither new to me, 


** The youngest one of all art thou, 
And a jolly boy thou art ; 
But thy eldest brother’s stormy brow 
Is thine, and his robe of frost and snow ; 
I would call you twins, if it were not so 


That you're numbered so far apart.” 


December laughed, and his white locks shook, 
As he rushed to his brother’s side ; 

The stern-one little sport could brook, 

But him by the hand he kindly took, 

And his chilly face wore a Finder look, 
As December hoarsely cried— 


*¢ We are much alike, so our father said, 
And faith, I believe ’tis true, 

For the self-same covering decks our bed ; 

So here on your breast I’ll lean my head, 

And we will be brothers, linked and wed 
In bonds of friendship true.” 


And so his frigid form he flung 
- On his brother’s icy breast, f 
And a wild and fitful song he sung, 
That far away through the forest rung, 
Till echoes from hill and valley sprung 
Ere he sunk to quiet rest. 


But see, the evening is long past, and the hours are hurrying us on to midnight. 
There go the chimes from the bell-tower; it is time that we retire; yet one 
chant more ere we go. We meet not again till Christmas, with its merry- 
making, shall have come and gone, and this old Year shall have died in the arms 
of his young heir. We will sing him out, even as we sang him into life :— 


A CHANT FOR THE END OF THE YEAR. 


Aut day long the snow is drifting, drifting o’er the champaign white ; 
All the night the broad December moonlight makes the silence bright : 
It is winter! it is winter! Harken to the hailstorm’s flight. 


Ay, the holy Christmastide with its vivid joy is fled : 
And another year of struggle, almost numbered with the dead, 
Bids us pause amid the turmoil while a saintly song is said. 


Tamely now the merle and mavis flutter in the hedges near ; 
From the cottage thatch the snow drips with many an icy tear : 
It is winter! it is winter! heralding the new-born year. 


Wearily the lusty teams smoke against the frosty hill ; 
Ice has caught the brook’s low ripple, curving in its wayward will; 
Ice has seized the very vapour, garlanding the casements chill. 
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Mighty One! we bow before Thee, praising Thee for winter’s chain— 
Asking that a sammer warmth in our hearts may ever reign, 
Warmth to cheer the poor and toil-worn guider of the heavy wain. 


Thou hast given, O Creator! Thou again mayest take away ! 
Let us not forget our stewardship, but go forward, dey by day, 
Cheering those who are Thy children on their sorrow-laden way. 


For the power of earth is passing, like the morning's glittering rime, 
And the swiftest of Thine angels guides the chariot of time 
Onward to the end of all things, onward to the holy clime. 


“Onward to the end ofall things!” yes, that is the irresistible decree of fate— 
the fiat of the Creator upon his whole creation. Move onward we must. Let 
us then do so submissively, carefully, cheerfully. Making the pathway smooth 
by our patience, pleasant by our cheeriness, and easy by ourcharity. Bearing one 
another's burthens, with a ready hand to help him who stumbles, and a kind 
one to dry the tears of him who weeps. And so now must we, in obedience to 
the great command, pass away for the presen}. Yet ere we go, give us our 
guerdon: and if we have cheered an hour of sadness at a season when none 
should be sad, if we have made your eye lighten with pleasure, or your lips smile 
at our sallies, then are we rewarded with the only meed that true minstrel ever 
coveted. Fare ye well, then, one and all, and till next we meet we give you a 
piece of good advice for winter weather— 


“* Heap on fresh fuel, make a blazing fire, 
Bring out the cup of kindness, spread the board, 
And gladden winter with your cheerfulness.” 


Fare ye well, once again, we say, gentle masters and mistresses all. Pledge 
us now, ere we cross the threshold, in one toast, and in a full cup of the best 
and brightest— 


‘* HEALTH AND LONG LIFE TO Maca!” 
And so— 


“ Wassail! To you and yours, and all! All health!” 
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